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WITTGENSTEIN’S AESTHETICS AND 
THE THEORY OF LITERATURE 
Jay Shir 


Ir 1s generally agreed that Wittgenstein’s philosophy of the mystical is 
complementary with the rest of his early thought! The domain of ‘das 
Mystische’ is confined to that portion of reality which is not describable in 
language. “There are, indeed, things that cannot be put into words. They 
make themselves manifest. They are what is mystical.’? The entirety of what is 
mystical possesses the definitive and unifying characteristic of ineffability. 
Here the matter would rest, with the philosopher keeping a consequent 
silence as he stands at the edge of the inexpressible, were it not that within the 
mystical domain resides a number of most pressing problems that have 
immediate bearing upon man’s condition in the world while their solution 
transcends the world altogether. We may divide them, following Wittgen- 
stein, into problems of ethics and problems concerning the foundations of 
logic. Included in the first category—which will occupy our attention here— 
is aesthetics as well. 

‘Ethics and aesthetics are one.’* Why? Both activities must be carried on 
beyond the bourn of analysis. Both have to do with the happy existence, 
which Wittgenstein singles out as the summum bonum: but happiness simply 
cannot be talked about in the way one talks, say, about the propositions of 
science. 

What is the objective mark of the happy, harmonious life? Here it is clear again that 
there cannot be any such mark, that can be described. 


This mark cannot be a physical one but only a metaphysical one, a transcendental one. 
Ethics is transcendental.* 


If we agree to accept several assumptions that Wittgenstein makes concern- 
ing (1) the place of the mystical in philosophy, and (2) the aim of life as 
personal happiness, his view of “das Mystische’ wil] be seen to possess interest- 
ing consequences for aesthetics and, particularly, for the shaping of the theory 
of literature. (Here I shall emphasize the obvious: that one must either 
accept or reject these assumptions rather than expect to be convinced of their 
validity. They provide grounding not for dispassionate discussion but for a 
corpus of belief, a credo. They cannot be argued for or against.) Literature, 
indeed, whose ‘expression’ is composed of sentences, forms the readiest of 
all modes of art for displaying, exemplifying and working out Wittgenstein’s 
ideas. 

I shall go on, first, to summarize the philosopher’s earlier, mystical 
aesthetics, treating it in the light of the two groups of assumptions mentioned 

above. Next I shall examine the implications of his aesthetics for such per- 
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sistent problems as verification, evaluation and the scope of criticism. We 
find that his view helps explain why evaluation of literary works is as difficult 
as it seems. Finally, in a word or two about the Lectures and Conversations on 
Aesthetics, I shall point out that the illegitimization of all questions bearing 
upon the transcendent (a ban proclaimed by Wittgenstein throughout his 
later philosophy), far from clarifying the issue of evaluation, obstructs its 
intelligent discussion. 


I 


Beginning his account of the mystical, Wittgenstein says he knows ‘that 
this world exists’. He knows, too, ‘that something about [the world] is 
problematic, which we call its meaning. That this meaning does not lie in 
it but outside it. That life is the world.’® Moreover, the world is logical. 
‘Logic pervades the world,’ rendering the world’s boundaries identical with 
logic’s own.’ The world and logic share a common form which, however, 
the propositions of logic cannot represent. They can only ‘show’ it or ‘dis- 
play’ it8 If this common form could ever be represented, that would 
constitute the representation of the world’s meaning. Yet the difficulty is 
this: ‘In order to represent logical form, we should have to be able to station 
ourselves with propositions somewhere outside logic, that is to say outside 
the world.’ This is on the face of it impossible: since ‘Life is the world’, to 
stand with propositions outside the world would be to stand outside life 
itself. The meaning of life, that ‘problematic’ thing, therefore becomes quite 
inaccessible when logic alone is used to approach it. What is needed is the 
abandonment of logic and the dissolution of the temporal boundary of life. 
Could this come to pass? “But is it possible for one so to live that life stops 
being problematic? That one is living in eternity and not in time? 

This seemingly unmeetable requisite of living in a nontemporal fashion in 
order to understand the meaning of life becomes, together with a quietistic 
solipsism, one of the pillars of Wittgenstein’s mystical thinking. The solip- 
sistic element is constructed in, the following way. The thinking subject (as 
distinguished from the subjgct that endows the world with value) is not a 
fact among facts in the world, but one of the world’s boundaries.14 ‘The 
thinking subject is surely mere illusion.”!2 Thus, maintains Wittgenstein, 
pure solipsism coingidés with a pure realism. ‘The self of solipsism shrinks to 
a point without extension, and there remains the reality co-ordinated with 
it.18 Now what Wittgenstein terms the willing subject is something quite 
different. At times when the philosopher must consider the world as distinct 
from the subject, as for example in ethics, where value is assigned, solipsism 
breaks down and the will begins to play a role, becoming ‘an attitude of the 
subject to the world’.14 The subject that wills confronts the world from 
without: ‘My will enters into the world completely from outside as into 
something that is already there.’ 
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When the world thus appears as ‘given’ to the subject that wills, a feeling 
arises of the operation of a far more powerful and ‘alien’ will. This will, 
says Wittgenstein, we can call God, or fate, ‘or, what is the same thing: 
The world—which is independent of our willt: The world’s ‘will’ pre- 
existed the individual’s and surpasses it entirely: ‘I cannot bend the happen- 
ings of the world to my will: I am completely powerless.” Yet a sense of 
powerlessness need not bring one to despair. On the contrary: the thorough- 
going acceptance of the apparent condition of dependence upon God (or 
upon the world-will, whichever synonym one prefers to use) paradoxically 
` leads to happiness: 

In order to live happily I must be in agreement with the world. And that is what 
‘being happy’ means. 

Iam then, so to speak, in agreement with that alien will on which I appear dependent. 
That is to say: ‘I am doing the will of God.’ 

Ultimately, the separation from the world and its meaning of the subject 
that would will is annulled by the contentment that derives from accept- 
ance of the world. When willing is renounced the living of a life becomes its 
own justification. Thus quietism leads to happiness and happiness to a feeling 
that the meaning of life, even though it cannot be stated, is no longer 
problematic. : i 

‘And in this sènse Dostoievsky is right when he says that the man who is happy is 
fulfilling the purpose of existence. 
Or again we could say that the man is fulfilling the purpose of existence who no longer 


needs to have any purpose except to live. That is to say, who is content. 
The solution to the problem of life is to be seen in the disappearance of this problem. 1° 


Here the controlling assumption is stated by the philosopher: “The happy 
life seems to be justified, of itself, it seems that it is the only right life.’ 
Personal contentment is assigned a priori the highest positive value: ‘I keep 
coming back to this! simply the happy life is good, the unhappy bad.’ 
In addition, however, the suggestion is made that since the happy life of 
quietism is the one in which the mystery of eXstence ceases to be a problem 
it is therefore the only life worth pursuing. ~ 

By virtue of the mystical attitude of acceptance of the world and of living 
in present-time ‘eternity’, the world manifests itself j an altered way. He 
who is unhappy—who has, in other words, not attainedssuch an attitude— 
would be unaware that his willing, whether for good or evil, cannot in any 
way affect the facts. He would not have realized that one can only become 
‘independent of the world—and so in a certain sense master it—by re- 
nouncing any influence over happenings’.2# He would fear death as the 
annihilation of that which he mistakenly holds most dear: his supposed 
control over states of affairs in the world. In this context Wittgenstein is 
being more than merely metaphorical when he states: “The world of the 
happy man is a different one from that of the unhappy man.’ 
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Wittgenstein finds ethics and aesthetics joined by their common viewpoint 
sub specie aeternitatis. In providing egress from the time-bound world 
thinking “under the guise of eternity’ leads eventually to a sense of the world 
in its essence. 

The usual way of looking at things sees objects as it were from the midst of them, 

the view sub specie aeternitatis from outside. 

In such a way that they have the whole world as background... . 

Each thing modifies the whole logical world, the whole of logical space, sp to speak.?4 
When the world and the individual object are viewed together from the 
perspective of timelessness, it becomes clear that their very existence is a thing 
to be marvelled at. It is not the facts themselves—the object and the world— 
which give rise to a feeling of wonder, but the factuality of the facts. ‘It is not 
how the world is that is mystical, but that it is.’ This notion of factuality, of 
the essence of all facts, lies at the centre of Wittgenstein’s mystical thinking. 
It constitutes the ‘kiinstlerische Wunder’, the irrational grounding for art. 
“Aesthetically, the miracle is that the world exists. That what exists does 
exist.’*6 The artist accepts that miracle, shows it forth in his work and makes 
it the stuff of joy: ‘Is it the essence of the artistic way of looking at things, 
that it looks at the world with a happy eye?’2? Remembering that the happy 
life is the aim of ethical thought, and that acceptance of the world qua 
world and of facts as they stand is the sine qua non of happiness, we can 
appreciate now the significance of that bald dictum in the Tractatus: Ethik 
und Asthetik sind Eins’? 

The statements that follow in Wittgensteins mystical ethics-cum- 
aesthetics are straightforward enough. It is noted, for instance, that one may 
even be miserable, living in the world; but knowing the world for what it is 
and acceptance of it as it is lead to happiness. “The life of knowledge is the 
life that is happy in spite of the misery of the world.’2® So too with the life 
grounded in the happiness that art can inculcate. “There is certainly something 
in the conception that the end of art is the beautiful. And the beautiful is 
what makes happy.’ ° 

r 
Il 

Wittgenstein’s mysgicism, instead of proposing solutions for the standard 
puzzles of aesthetits, tends rather to shed light on the reasons that those 
solutions are inaccessible. The problem of interpretation of works of art is not 
touched upon at all by him, even tangentially. On the other hand one might 
derive from the Tractatus an analysis of verification of sentences in literature, 
based upon a version of the picture-theory altered to account for what 
Arthur Danto has called fictional or poetic characterizations that are ‘true 
to’ the world in geneil without necessarily being ‘true of’ particular states 
of affairs.31 

As for the blackest of agsthetic beasts—evaluation—we must conclude this 
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from the early Wittgenstein: that it is not possible to frame in language 
judgements of the relative merits of literary works. That which gives all art 
merit—the ‘kiinstlerische Wunder’ that the world exists—is made manifest, 
in the case of literature, in the form of the sentences of the work; and ‘What 
expresses itself in language, we cannot express by means of language.’?* The 
miracle of factuality is one of those ‘things that cannot be put into words’s8 
—or rather something, once revealed in words, that cannot be analysed out of 
words, in the reverse-gear thinking that critic and aesthetician must engage 
in. Wittgenstein suggests that factuality is not only the principle of art but 
the supreme aesthetic value as well. Even though ‘Good art is complete 
expression’ ,*4 the notion being expressed (factuality) is ineffable. It cannot be, 
then, that completeness of artistic expression is evaluable on the verbal level, 
much as the inference tantalizes that “Bad art is incomplete expression’. 

A way out of the evaluation dilemma might appear to be the issuing of a 
fixed ethical standard for literature; yet this is actually a short, straight-sided 
cul-de-sac. Since ethics and aesthetics are identical in that they suggest 
happiness as the greatest good, and since happiness is grounded in under- 
standing and acceptance of the world as world and the world as fact, the 
evaluatively orientated critic who sought to follow Wittgenstein might 
look for ways of approving works which made the reader’s life happier. 
This critic might pursue the following line of thinking: 

In so far as literary work X increases my appreciation of the world’s existing as it does, 
it similarly increases my acceptance of the world; in the same degree, therefore, it 
increases the sum of happiness in my life. To that extent I may call X beautiful, and 
value it accordingly: for “The beautiful is what makes happy.’ 
The crux, of course, lies in the absence of an “objective mark’ of the happy 
life. “This mark cannot be a physical one but only a metaphysical one, a 
transcendental one.’ We could devise no questionnaire or direct-observation 
method for measuring the gladness of existences. Hard data on human happi- 
ness have never been easy to acquire. 

Underlying all these aesthetic pronouncements of Wittgenstein’s is a sense 
of the gulf separating ratiocination from joy. 4p art, in ‘mysticism’, man 
searches for spiritual satisfaction that he seeks vainly through reason: once 
found, such satisfaction cannot be quantified or pregented in any way on 
the rational plane. We know that the stated purpose of the Tractatus was ‘to 
draw a limit to thought, or rather—not to thought, but to the expression of 
thoughts’.87 Beyond this limit, that of language, lies the nonsensical. 
Russell’s objection to the ineffability theory is often recalled: how could 
Wittgenstein write of a language-transcendent problem like ethics? “His 
defence’, says Russell, “would be that what he calls the mystical can be 
shown, although it cannot be said. It may be that this defence is adequate, 
but, for my part, I confess that it leaves me with a certain sense of intellectual 
discomfort.” But Russell’s rectificatory hypothesis of metalanguages has 
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still, more than fifty years since, not been worked out for aesthetics or ethics 
well enough to assuage the logician’s itch. 

Given that evaluation sentences must be nonsensical, it seems that Wittgen- 
stein’s early thought would leave the literary theoretician with two positive 
residua: the groundwork for an attitude to literature in general, and a rather 
better understanding of the role of purely descriptive sentences in criticism. 
Let us examine the latter topic first. At the close of the Tractatus the author 
confesses his work has been a partial failure, but a useful one. His meta- 
physical propositions are nothing but pseudo-propositions, because their 
signs fail to refer to objects or states of affairs in the world. The ‘strictly 
correct’ method in philosophy would be to employ only the propositions 
of science, which refer precisely and are based in their general form—that is, 
in scientific laws.*® The propositions of science speak not of the ‘why’ of the 
world but of the ‘how’. They cannot be used to approach ‘the problem of 
life’: that is the province of the mystical.‘ 

The propositions of descriptive criticism stand in relation to literature in 
the same way as the propositions of science stand in relation to the world. 
To speak descriptively is to frame statements that refer to facts within 
literature and to their interrelations. At the same time it is to allude to 
certain empirical generalizations about the process of making literature. 
These generalizations, as formulated for instance by Aristotle in the Poetics, 
take on the character and force of laws, but only in so far as they are strictly 
applicable to the facts. The mimetic instinct, says Aristotle, is natural to man; 
that this is so is seen in ‘the pleasure felt in things imitated’. 

We have evidence of this in the facts of experience. Objects which in themselves we view 
with pain, we delight to contemplate when reproduced with minute fidelity: such as the 
` forms of the most ignoble animals and of dead bodies. The cause of this again is, that to 
learn gives the liveliest pleasure. . . „42 
From the instinct for imitation and the ‘instinct for “harmony” and rhythm’? 
proceed art in general and literature in particular; literary forms, styles and 
the like are chosen by each atithor according to his personality and prefer- 
ences. Hence the observable facts of human nature, together with the 
observable facts of the world, give rise to a (very limited) number of 
aesthetic laws, none gf which have to do with meaning or evaluation. 

What Wittgenstein would term the ‘how’ of literature—the way it deals 
with the world and the way it communicates to the reader—can be accounted 
for by the ‘law’ of mimesis. But the propositions of descriptive criticism, like 
the propositions of science with respect to the physical universe, can never 
answer the question ‘why’, revealing the meaning of literature. When criticism 
does attempt to do this it begins to state pseudo-propositions which should 
be discarded once their lack of sense has been ascertained.‘4 Having passed 
beyond the frontiers of fact, the critic should utter nonsense only as a heuristic 
endeavour—to prevent himself making that error in future. 
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Finally, for the critic who would agree to maintain silence when balked 
with the magnum mysterium of meaning, Wittgenstein’s early aesthetics 
suggests an approach or attitude to literature which would decline to demand 
that it make overt ethical statements. Happiness results from a consciousness 
of the beautiful; beauty is expressed under the guise of eternity; living in 
present-time eternity is necessary for the happy life. Art, informed by and 
manifesting this circle of happiness, ‘makes happy’ the perceiver. A work of ` 
literature need not outline the ethics of pleasure nor specify any other moral 
view; on the contrary: by pleasing the reader it tacitly fulfills its sole possible 
ethical purpose. For Wittgenstein, pleasure is the beginning and end of the 
ethical—and the beautiful. 


Ill 


The Lectures on Aesthetics present a distinctly attenuated perspective on art.*® 
Their arguments are grounded in the controlling assumption of Wittgen- 
stein’s later period that metaphysical questions can have no standing in 
philosophy. The aesthetics of the Tractatus era had had its source in notions 
of the ineffable. But in context of a revised view where, in the well- 
remembered phrase, the word ‘transcendental’ is joined with ‘twaddle’, 
Wittgenstein’s later aesthetics takes the form of a commentary on the 
language-games we use daily in expressing our appreciation of works of 
music and visual art. 

The Lectures concentrate on evaluation of works of art by means of exam- 
ining their form. ‘It is remarkable that in real life, when aesthetic judgements 
are made, aesthetic adjectives such as “beautiful”, “fine”, etc., play hardly 
any role at all... . The words you use are more akin to “right” and “‘cor- 
rect” (as those words are used in ordinary speech) than to “beautiful” and 
“lovely’’.’4” In order to apply these adjectives of judgement, the perceiver 
must be well acquainted with what is proper and improper in a given genre. 
Just as an apprentice cloth-cutter is ‘drilled’ in the proper measurements 
for a garment: ‘In music you are drilled in“harmony and counter-point. 
. .. In learning the rules you get a more and more refined judgement.’4 

Although Wittgenstein at one point underscores the cultural relativism 
inherent in our use of these terms, he traps himself elsewhere in suggesting 
that they are universally descriptive. Insisting that ‘All the’greatest composers 
wrote in accordance with [the rules of harmony]’,® he is led to denounce the 
decadent, deviant moderns. “You can get a picture of what you may call a 
very high culture, e.g. German music in the last century and the century 
before, and what happens when this deteriorates.’5! Such an attempt to speak 
‘descriptively’ results in the arbitrary exclusion of a number of composers 
from the ranks of the great. Serialists like Webern and Schoenberg are not 
the only pariahs; medieval musicians who wrote long before the rules of 
harmony were codified would be downgraded as.well. 
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Wittgenstein acknowledges that standards of ‘correctness’ may be 
inappropriate in judging the ‘tremendous things in Art’, examples of which 
are a Gothic cathedral and a Beethoven symphony.® This indicates a feeling 
that art of the highest quality quite surpasses style. None the less, as Francis J. 
Coleman points out in an essay on the Lectures, ‘tremendous’ works carry 
elements of style just as run-of-the-mill works do. “But there are also rules 
for saying whether a given Gothic cathedral is a correct instance of one of 
the Gothic styles, for there are many Gothic styles, not just one, as Wittgen- 
stein seems to assume. And so we could ask whether a particular building 
were a correct instance of say, Flamboyant Gothic.’** The next question is 
whether (and how) one should try to identify and weigh those qualities 
which appear to draw a work beyond its style into greatness, tremendousness, 
or what have you. Both Andrea Pozzo and Tintoretto' were Mannerists: 
what, then, makes Tintoretto a ‘great’ Mannerist and Pozzo a ‘minor’ one? 
Aesthetics has so far achieved no paradigmatic answer, and Wittgenstein, at 
odds with the enigma of style, offers no help. 

Part II of the Lectures concerns negative reactions to works of art. Wittgen- 
stein says there can be no systematicity in aesthetics because no causal 
mechanism of negative response is known to exist in the brain. “There is a 
“Why?” to aesthetic discomfort not a “cause” to it. The expression of 
discomfort takes the form of a criticism and not “My mind is not at rest” or 
something. It might take the form of looking at a picture and saying: 
“What’s wrong with it?’ *4Such discomfort would be alleviated if the 
‘incorrectness’ within the picture were removed—f stylistic balance were 
restored. Once again, this demonstrates Wittgenstein’s confusion over what 
constitutes descriptiveness in evaluation and also begs the question of the 
larger significance of style. To express aesthetic discomfort by saying, for 
instance, that a contorted pose is ‘wrong’ in a Quattrocento picture shows 
only that the speaker has learnt something about the conventions of 
Quattrocento painting (as opposed, here, to Mannerist painting). It does not 
necessarily show that the spedKer has learnt anything about what art is or how 
to evaluate it fully. ° 

Wittgenstein’s reluctance to confront the wider problems of evaluation 
stems from the strioé limitation of his later philosophy to studies of the 
workings of langtiage. As he states in the Philosophical Investigations: “We 
may not advance any kind of theory. There must not be anything hypothetical 
in our considerations. We must do away with all explanation, and description 
alone must take its place.’5 In such a scheme talk of essence, of the trans- 
cendent, no longer has any place, even as a heuristic. Wittgenstein’s bringing 
this limitation to bear upon aesthetics distorts the enquiry as it reduces evalua- 
tion to a consideration of the conventions of form and style. It further results 
in his misapplying the rubric ‘descriptive’ to adjectives of correctness, for 
ideas of what is correct alter widely over time and place. In the Tractatus 
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and the Notebooks Wittgenstein had maintained that art’s extra-temporal 
viewpoint and extra-verbal message of happiness (1) constitute its very 
nature and (2) operate to make its evaluation impossible. His later study does 
the dilemma little justice by appealing antitheoretically to a sense of what is 
fitting in art—to claim success in rendering up evaluations in terms of 
ordinary-language connoisseurship. 

Aesthetics is either concerned with the ‘mystical’ or it is not. If not, then 
‘evaluation’ by means of semi-arbitrary formal conventions still fails to tell 
us how well a given work of art manages to represent the world. If so, then 
aestheticians must ‘go silent’®* at a crucial juncture in their endeavours; and 
they will know why they must. 
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VAGUENESS AND ‘ART’ 
Milton H. Snoeyenbos 


IN RECENT years a number of philosophers have argued that since ‘art’ is 
vague, a nonarbitrary definition of the term is unattainable. In this paper I 
consider several arguments to the conclusion that ‘art’ is irreducibly or 
necessarily vague. Along the way I argue that although the term is vague in 
the ordinary sense of ‘vagueness’, i.e. there are cases where it clearly applies, 
cases where it is clearly inapplicable and borderline cases of application, 
nevertheless it is not the case that ‘art’ is irreducibly vague. And since 
ordinary vagueness can be eliminated by a precising or theoretical definition, 
it is no barrier to the development of an adequate definition of ‘art’. 


OPEN TEXTURBDNESS AND VAGUENESS 


Max Black provides a good starting-point for our inquiry, for he both 
attempts to specify the nature of vagueness and claims that ‘art’ is vague. 
Black says: “A symbol’s vagueness is held to consist in the existence of objects 
concerning which it is intrinsically impossible to say either that the symbol 
in question does, or does not, apply.’! He adds that the vagueness of a term 
is shown by producing borderline cases, i.e. actual or conceivable examples 
to which it would be impossible either to apply or not apply the term. 

Black allows that some terms are precise or not vague, namely terms 
definable on the basis of logically necessary and sufficient conditions.2 A 
triangle is a three-sided plane figure with interior angles of 180°, and the 
conjunction of such properties provides a necessary and sufficient criterion 
for correct use of ‘triangle’, i%. the properties provide a conclusive test for 
membership in the extension of the term. Since the extension of ‘triangle’ 
is a sharply delineated class, and since the definition is final in the sense of 
never requiring revisipn, there are and can be no borderline cases. 

If the absence of conceivable borderline cases is the criterion of precision, 
then Black’s conclusion that ‘art’ is vague is warranted. But the price to be 
paid is that we shall have to allow that all empirical terms are vague. 
Scientists may actually use ‘gold’ on the basis of atomic number 79, but such 
a criterion is surely open to revision. And if at present there are no borderline 
cases, such cases are certainly conceivable. What would we say of a substance 
which possesses 79 protons but lacks all the other properties normally associ- 
ated with gold? And what would we say of a substance possessing 78 
protons and all the other properties normally associated with gold? Since 
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these are conceivable cases in which the application of ‘gold’ would be 
questionable, ‘gold’, according to Black, is vague. In fact all terms whose use 
involves the recognition of sense qualities are acknowledged by Black to be 
vague.? However, it would seem that conceivable borderline cases would 
not be responsible for a term’s vagueness in the ordinary sense of ‘vagueness’, 
since all empirical terms have conceivable borderline cases but not all would 
ordinarily be said to be vague. ‘Gold’, ‘television’ and ‘apple’, for example, 
are not ordinarily regarded as vague terms. 

Black’s notion of vagueness seems to be equivalent to what Waismann 
calls the ‘open texture’ of a term. Waismann introduced the notion of 
open texturedness to mark the fact that although we may define an empirical 
term such as ‘gold’, we cannot expect to specify an exhaustive definition in 
terms of once and for all time logically necessary and sufficient conditions. 
As he puts it: ‘we can never exclude altogether the possibility of some un- 
foreseen situation arising in which we shall have to modify our definition’. 
Thus ‘gold’ is defined and used by scientists on the basis of atomic number 79, 
even though the term is open textured, i.e. we allow that the definition of 
such a term may have to be emended. Waismann also distinguishes vagueness 
involving ‘a word which is actually used in a fluctuating way’, and which 
‘can be remedied by giving more accurate rules’, from open texture which 
cannot be so remedied.’ ‘Gold’, according to Waismann, is open textured but 
not vague, since we have linguistic rules for its proper use. Hence the 
admittedly open textured character of ‘art’ does not entail that the term is 
vague. Even essentially defined terms, i.e. terms defined on the basis’ of a 
common property, can be said to be open textured but not vague. ‘Brother’ 
is defined as ‘a male child of the same parents’. But ifin the future a significant 
number of children were born of hermaphrodites, we might define the term 
disjunctively as ‘a male child of the same parents or parent’, where each 
disjunct is sufficient and the whole set necessary, i.e. one of the disjuncts must 
obtain in order for the term to apply ae Such a term would not 
ordinarily be said to be vague. s 

The distinction between open texture and vagueness is also blurred by 
Kennick when he says: 


. there are many occasions on which we are not sure wheth€r something is a work of 
art or not... . But this merely reflects the systematic vagueness of the concepts in 
question, or what Dr. Waismann . . . has called their ‘open texture’; a vagueness, note, 
which the definitions of the aestheticians do nothing at all to remove. On such occasions 
we can, of course, tighten the texture, remove some of the vagueness, by making a 
decision, drawing a line. . . . But in doing so . . . we are not discovering anything about 
Art.’ 


As previously noted, open texture neither entails vagueness nor precludes 
definability. Hence while it may be the case that ‘art’ is vague, its vagueness 
is not due to its open texture. Secondly, while Kennick is correct in saying 
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that a definition does not eliminate open texturedness, he implies that 
defining an open textured term involves making a decision that is essentially 
arbitrary. But this is hardly the case with a theoretical definition, the purpose 
of which is to provide a theoretical characterization of the objects to which 
it applies. Such a definition does involve making a decision; scientists, after 
Moseley’s discovery, decided to use ‘gold’ on the basis of atomic number 
79 rather than on the basis of the spectral line of gold. But the decision was 
hardly arbitrary unless we regard atomic theory, which grounds the 
definition, as arbitrary. 

Kennick seems to have reasoned as follows: ‘art’ is open textured, and 
open texturedness entails vagueness. So, ‘art’ is vague. In a typical case of 
vagueness there would be something arbitrary about specifying a precise 
definition. For example, to say that ‘bald’ will apply just to persons having 
less than 256 hairs does seem arbitrary. Since ‘art’ is open textured the 
traditional definitions of aestheticians are similarly arbitrary. In response I 
have argued that (r) it is not inconsistent to assert that at least some terms are 
open textured but not vague, and (2) some open textured terms are non- 


arbitrarily definable. 


FAMILY RESEMBLANCES AND VAGUENESS 


Since the publication of Wittgenstein’s Philosophical Investigations there 
have been numerous explications of §65-67 and several attempts to link the 
concepts of family resemblance and vagueness.’ Wittgenstein maintains that 
‘game’ applies in virtue of a family resemblance rather than a common 
property (§65-77) and goes on to assert that the term, as actually used, has 
‘blurred edges’ and ‘vague boundaries’ (§71). In some cases, and for special 
purposes, he allows that we can draw exact boundaries. But he claims that 
this is not required to make our actual term ‘game’ usable (§68-9). And in 
some cases, e.g. with ‘art’, he suggests that trying to define the term exactly 
is like trying to make a sharp drawing corresponding to a blurred photograph 
—a hopeless task (§77). s 

Without entering the exegetical fray over what Wittgenstein really means 
in these sections it seems clear from the context of his discussion, and from 
his general methodolegical tenets, that his concern is to combat essentialism, 
and not to develop a general account of the relation between family 
resemblance concepts and vagueness. However, some philosophers have 
explicated the notion of family resemblance in such a way that a concept’s 
being a family resemblance concept entails that it is vague. So let us consider 
their arguments. 

Hjalmar Wennerberg claims that the following objects, to which ‘K? 
correctly applies, could be said to be related by a family resemblance: 
o, (PPPs), O2 (PePsPs), O3 (PsPsPs), 04 (P4PsPo).8 The use of “K’ could then 
be extended to os (P;P,P,) on the basis of 0,’s overlapping similarities with 
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o4 and o3. Wennerberg claims that this model clarifies why a family concept 
will be necessarily vague. It will be statically vague because there will be 
cases where it will now be doubtful whether the term applies. If family 
concepts are extended by overlapping resemblances, ‘K? will also be 
dynamically vague. ‘K’ may be extended to os (PsP¢P;), then to Oe (PsP,Ps), 
and then to og (PgP,P49). But we may decide to extend ‘K’ to o5, and then to 
041 (PsPeP31), but not to og. Since each extension of the use of ‘K’ involves a 
decision, and the process of extension is historical, it is now indeterminate 
whether ‘K? will eventually apply to og, even though it may clearly not 
apply to og at the present time. 

However, that ‘K’ is a family concept does not entail that it is statically 
vague. ‘K?’ may correctly apply to 01, Oz, Og and o, in virtue of [(P, & P, 
& Ps) v (P, & Ps & Py) v(P; & P, & Ps) v(P, & P; & Pg)], where each 
disjunct is individually sufficient and the total set is necessary and sufficient, 
i.e. K applies if one of the disjuncts is satisfied, and one of the disjuncts must 
obtain if ‘K’ is to correctly apply. Since ‘K’ applies to objects (0, and 04) 
which lack a common property, it is a family resemblance term. But if the 
general terms in the definiens are not themselves vague, then ‘K’ will not be 
vague. Nor is a family term necessarily dynamically vague, for dynamical 
vaguenéss is equivalent to open texturedness. If ‘K’ is open textured but now 
clearly applies to 01, Oa, 03 and 04, then we could say that an object is a K if 
and only if [(P, & P, & P;) v(P, & P; & P,) v(Ps & Py & Ps) v (P, & P; & 
Ps) v...]. Here we would allow that a new disjunct could be added in the 
future if we decide to extend the use of the term. And, if the general terms 
added disjunctively to the definiens were not vague, ‘K’ would not be 
vague. Of course, it does not follow that if ‘art’ is a family term it is not 
vague. But that it is a family term does not entail that it is necessarily vague. 

Some philosophers claim that in the case ofa family resemblance term there 
are neither necessary nor sufficient conditions for its correct employment. 
Morris Weitz, for example, claims there is no property or combination of 
properties that is either necessary or sufficient for the correct use of ‘art’.® 
But this amounts to the claim that there are no cenditions for correct use of 
the term, in which case it would be correctly applicable to any object and 

hence incorrectly applicable to none. One might be tempted to say that 
` such a term would certainly be vague, but it would nòt be vague in the 
~ ordinary sense of that concept. In the case of ordinary vague terms, such as 
‘bald’ or ‘middle-aged’, there are clear-cut cases of application and clear-cut 
cases where the term is inapplicable, and then there are cases which are 
indeterminate. But if there are no cases where the term does not apply, then 
it is not vague in the ordinary sense of ‘vagueness’. It would be more 
appropriate to say that such a term is vacuous or contentless. 

Summing up, then, family resemblance terms do not apply to objects in 
virtue of a common property, but this does not in general preclude their 
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being employed on the basis of necessary and/or sufficient conditions. And 
this is so even in the case of open textured family terms. Secondly, it cannot 
be maintained that family terms are vague because there are neither necessary 
nor sufficient conditions for their correct use, for the absence of conditions 
entails that there is no distinction between clear cases of application and 
clear cases of non-application of the concept. And such cases are necessary, 
though not sufficient, for a concept’s being vague in the ordinary sense of 
‘vague’. 


VAGUENESS AND THEORY 


If ‘art’ is not irreducibly or necessarily vague, it is true that the term, as 
ordinarily used, has borderline cases of application, and hence is vague. But 
ordinary vagueness, I shall argue, does not logically preclude an adequate 
definition of ‘art’. 

That our ordinary use of ‘art’ is vague can be seen from the fact that 
whereas we apply it to, say, music and literature, and do not apply it to ants 
and lint, there would be disagreement over landscape gardening and 
happenings. This vagueness is reflected in the traditional definitions that have 
been offered for ‘art’. For example, the ancients defined the term as ‘the 
production of objects according to rules’. Although the definiens specifies 
necessary and sufficient conditions for ‘art’, the term exhibits intensional 
vagueness since ‘production’, ‘object’ and ‘rule’ are themselves vague. 
Accordingly ‘art’ is extensionally vague, i.e. there are borderline cases of 
application. For the ancients ‘art’ correctly applied to literature, music, 
painting and sculpture, since their production was regarded as involving a 
technique executed according to a plan or rules. But landscape gardening 
would be a borderline case, for while it results in a planned object, the object 
is largely a product of nature. The same result obtains from the use of 
intensional definitions based upon vague concepts such as beauty, organic 
form and expression. Such definitions also entail extensional vagueness. 
And, in fact, the species and sub-species of ‘art’ also exhibit vagueness. 
‘Literature’ clearly applies to poetry and drama, but autobiography is a 
borderline case. ‘Drama’ clearly applies to tragedy and comedy, but masque 
and pageantry are berderline cases. Finally, Othello and Oedipus are clearly 
within the extension of ‘tragedy’, while Troilus and Cressida and Waiting for 
Godot are borderline cases. 

However, we do have strategies for reducing vagueness. The first point to 
note is that there are extensional constraints on the intensional definitions 
that may be reasonably be proposed, i.e. there are clear-cut cases which 
must covered by a proposed definition. Music, literature, sculpture and 
painting have been and are now regarded as clear-cut or paradigm species of 
the genus art. An intensional definition which excluded these species from 
the extension of ‘art’ would be merely stipulative. If such a stipulation were 
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accepted, ‘art’, like ‘bank’, would be a term with variable meaning. To avoid 
pure stipulation an intensional definition that purports to capture our 
ordinary meaning of ‘art’ must contain within its extension these clear 
cases. 

Given such extensional constraints, the aesthetician may offer a precising 
definition for ‘art’ by clarifying vague terms in the definiens. Thus the 
ancient definition of ‘art’ can be made more precise by defining ‘production’ 
and ‘rule’ in such a way that music, literature, painting and sculpture still 
fall within the extension of the term, while a reasonable decision would be 
permitted with respect to landscape gardening. A precising definition is 
partly stipulative but not entirely so, since in many cases nonarbitrary reasons 
can be provided for more precisely specifying certain conditions of use for a 
term. 

More importantly, the aesthetician may offer a theoretical definition of 
‘art’ by specifying a theoretically adequate characterization of clear cases of 
art. The theoretician’s definition is intended to mark off a property or set of 
properties that is most useful for understanding and explaining a range of 
phenomena exhibited by objects that are clearly denoted by the term. 
Consider, in this context, the use of ‘chemical element’ by scientists. As long 
as scientists were concerned with a purely descriptive account of chemical 
phenomena, a precise definition of “chemical element’. was unattainable, the 
phenomena at the descriptive level being too varied. After all, argon, sulphur, 
mercury, gold, sodium and hydrogen have little or nothing in common at 
the phenomenological level. Any descriptive definition covering such diverse 
entities can be expected to have numerous borderline cases, hence “chemical 
element’ will be vague. But with the advent of ideas on atomic structure, a 
theoretical definition has been realized; the term is now precisely defined on 
the basis of atomic number. And this theoretical definition allows us to mark 
off precisely the species and sub-species of elements. For example, transition 
elements are characterized by a d orbital that is not filled to capacity, and 
this property differentiates them from inert ‘gas, representative and inner 
transition elements. The four sub-species of transition elements are marked 
off by a partial filling of the 3d, 4d, sd and 6d orbitals. Such theoretical 
definitions enable us to decide borderline cases and eliminate vagueness. 

Analogously, there would seem to be no logical barriers to an adequate 
theoretical definition of ‘art’. Of course there may not be theoretical 
properties common to clear cases of art, there may be only family resem- 
blances. Here we will have to follow Wittgenstein’s dictum to ‘look and see’ 
whether there are common properties. But the looking will have to be done 
with the theoretical rather than the phenomenological eye. 

Some philosophers, notably Weitz, have argued that the denial that there 
are necessary and sufficient conditions for our actual use of ‘art’ entails that 
there cannot be a property commen to art works.!° However, this does not 
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follow. We might imagine that we now use ‘art’ on the basis of, say, 
[(P, & Pa) v (Pa & Ps) v (Ps & P,)], where each disjunct is merely sufficient 
for the correct use of the term, but no property or set of properties is _ 
necessary. Here the use of ‘art’ would not be based upon a common property. 
But there is no logical barrier to our finding a property, Ps, that is common 
to those objects to which ‘art’ applies. And as in the case of ‘chemical 
element’, P; may be theoretically more important than the disjunctive set of 
properties which form the basis for our present use of the term. In such a case 
we may redefine ‘art’ in terms of P,, just as ‘chemical element’ was redefined 
in terms of atomic number. 

Our conclusions can now be summed up: (1) ‘art’ is open textured, but 
that a term is open textured does not entail that it is vague, since ‘gold’ is 
open but not vague; (2) the open texturedness of a term does not entail that 
it cannot be nonarbitrarily defined, since ‘gold’ is both theoretically defined 
and open textured; (3) that a term is a family resemblance term does not 
entail that it is necessarily vague, for necessary and sufficient conditions can 
be specified for some family terms, and, if the terms in the definiens are not 
vague, the definiendum will not be vague; (4) ‘art’ as presently used, and 
traditionally defined, is vague in the ordinary sense of ‘vagueness’, but this 
fact does not logically preclude the development of an adequate theory of art. 
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ON PERCEIVING THE IMPOSSIBLE* 
John Fisher 


ARISTOTLE ARGUES in the fourth book of the Metaphysics that among the 
very basic assumptions of discourse is ‘the most certain of all principles’, 
that it is impossible for the same attribute at once to belong and not to 
belong to the same thing and in the same relation. In spite of that alleged 
certainty, philosophy always has had to concern itself with intellectual 
paradoxes, reflective tensions, mystical experiences and visual illusions, 
which seem to insist that the principle of non-contradiction has a less 
than universal application. Aristotle knew of the puzzles generated by 
Heraclitus, for instance, but waved them off with a classic ad hominem: 
“What a man says does not necessarily represent what he believes.’ It is impos- 
sible, he insists, for anyone to suppose that the same thing is and is not. Any- 
one who tries to argue otherwise is suffering from a lack of education in 
logic.t 

This interpretation of the principle of non-contradiction has always been 
widely accepted. There have been attempts formally to deduce propositional 
instances of the principle from others, but invariably one can discover an 
illicit assumption of the principle itself in the premises. Whitehead and 
Russell? derive the principle from the principles of identity, excluded middle 
and De Morgan’s theorem, but it seems quite obvious that the principle 
which is allegedly reached is a prior informal assumption, built into the 
metalinguistic limitation of the system to tw6 truth values. 

Obviously one can assume certain rules of logie so that one’s total interest 
lies in the implications of a set of postulates without even concerning oneself 
with the question whether there are things which satisfy the postulates. On 
the other hand one can readily understand the seriousness of those who 
insist that significant thinking relates to less arbitrary systems, such as the 
world itself is usually considered to be. Nevertheless, whether non- 
contradiction is regarded as a principle of thinking or a principle about things, 
the problem is the same: What does it mean to have contradictory ideas; or, 
perhaps more stringently, can one think a contradiction? 

Now obviously people do have inconsistent ideas. If it were not so, teachers 
of logic would be looking for other employment. It is only in a peculiar 
sense that the arguments of Wittgenstein? that we cannot make mistakes in 
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logic, or that illogical thought is impossible, hold. We can surely be involved 
in inconsistencies and not realize our implicit contradictions. But can we 
consciously hold contradictory notions? Can a rational human being say that 
something both has and has not a certain property at the same time, or in a 
more formal, less metaphysical way assert p and not-p at the same time? 

On formal grounds (in a two-valued logic) one can, of course, readily 
prove that the consequences of accepting both p and not-p are chaotic, for p 
and not-p imply q, where q is any proposition whatever. If you concede a 
contradiction, you are obliged to believe that every proposition is true, and 
also false, for its contradiction would be true. Sometimes, in a less pragmatic 
way, the very possibility of asserting p and not-p is denied. Wittgenstein, for 
instance, insisted that a contradiction not only can’t be entertained without 
irrational consequences but simply cannot be thought at all. What we can’t 
think, we can’t think. Or better: ‘An impossible thought is an impossible 
thought.’* Along the same lines it has been argued that the sentence ‘I believe 
both p and not-p’ is itself a contradiction. 


That somebody should believe both (and at the same time) p and not-p is itself a self- 
contradictory supposition. The frequent claim that people, alas, are capable of holding 
self-contradictory beliefs notwithstanding, the statement ‘X believes at T that p and 
not-p’ is itself self-contradictory. It entails ‘X believes at T that p and X believes at T 
that not-p’ and hence “X believes at T that not-p’. But if someone reports that he 
believes that not-p, we all deduce analytically from the report that he does not believe 
that p; no psychological assumption about the workings of his mind is needed to 
justify the inference. In other words, part of what is meant by ‘X believes that not-p’ 
is “X does not believe that p’.... And so, the conjunction ‘X believes at T that p and X 
believes at T that not-p’ is self-contradictory though not formally so.5 


These semantic considerations, in which the content of the proposition p is 
unimportant and the psychological factors attending its utterance are 
ignored, are typical of philosophical attitudes according to which the principle 
of non-contradiction is as non-ontological as principle can be. A generation 
earlier a logician was arguing for the same general principle on wholly 
different grounds: 


r : 
... if we think about anything, then (1) we must think that it is what it is; (2) we 
cannot think that it af once has a character and has it not; (3) we must think that it 
either has it or has it not. Now though these are called laws of thought, and in fact we 
cannot think except in accordance with them, yet they are really statements which we 
cannot but hold true about things. We cannot think contradictory propositions, because 
we see that a thing cannot have at once and not the same character; and the so-called 
necessity of thought is really the apprehension of a necessity in the being of things. This 
we may see if we ask what would follow, were it a necessity of thought only; for then, 
while, e.g. I could not think at once that this page is and is not white, the page itself 
might be at once white and not white. But to admit this is to admit that I can think the 
page to have and have not the same character, in the very act of saying that I cannot 
think it; and this is selfcontradictory. The Law of Contradiction then is metaphysical 
or ontological.é 
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These views are cited only as contrasting interpretative alternatives. Neither 
is without flaws. I think, for instance, that Pap is mistaken in holding that 
‘X believes at T that p and not-p’ entails ‘X believes at T that p and X 
believes at T that not-p’. The former signifies that X holds at T a belief, 
viz. p and not-p, which is impossible to hold. The latter seems to allow that, 
at T, X believes that p and, independently, at T, X believes that not-p. 
But this allows for the psychological possibility that, at T, X is not aware of 
any relationship between p and not-p, and hence is not aware of the 
contradiction. The former instance assumes that X understands what he 
believes. In that case, of course, to believe a contradiction is to go contrary 
to the: minimal requirements of rationality which the very notion of belief 
entails. Thus it is mistaken to suppose that psychological considerations 
don’t obtain in the second case. Similar considerations bear upon Joseph’s 
position, but these are not the crucial issues to be considered in this paper. 

In the fascinating world of visual illusion the strict modalities that 
distinguish the possibles and the impossibles are often ignored, so that 
apparent contradictions are carelessly spoken of as real states of affairs. ‘I 
know that there is no pink pigment in that Bridget Reilly graphic, but by 
George, it is somewhat pink!’ Or I know there is no oasis there, but there it is!’ 
Some cf the most interesting trompe-l'oeil effects are easily entertained within 
the strictures of the principles of non-contradiction, for they represent only 
readily resolvable apparent contradictions. Some are more subtle. Before 
considering the latter I will consider some of the simpler puzzles of visual 
perception. 

The very use of the term ‘illusion’ commits one to a view that there are 
both realities and apparencies, both veridical and non-veridical phenomena, 
and that if I confuse these I will be deceived, be misled, and resultantly be 
simply wrong. This is the case whether one’s theory of perception is a 
psychological theory which considers perception a process of organizing 
elements of the sensuous field or a sense-data theory, in which physical 
objects are constructs and sense-data are the ‘primary elements, or any other 
theory of perception, Lucretian, Kantian, Berkeleyan, Machean, etc. Just 
as there are general theories constructed to account for perception, there are 
theories to account for visual illusions; narrowly ephysiological theories, 
mostly centering on retinal or neuro-analyses; gestaltist theories, which 
focus on the interplay of field sources; phenomenological theories; and so 
on. Most distinguish illusions which result from the disturbance of the 
perceptual system because of injury, ageing, fatigue, alcohol or other drugs 
from illusions which come out of healthy perceptual systems, systems 
which in spite of their normalcy are given problems which they can’t 
readily solve. The concerns of this paper are with the latter. 

To that end let us consider a set of puzzles which can be resolved consis- 
tently with the normal logical constraints. If there remain phenomena 
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which do not readily yield to such analyses (and I think there may), we 
shall have to consider separately puzzles which suggest that there exist, in 
the arts at least, situations in which what is perceived cannot be the case in 
the real world. The question, then, in appropriately dramatic terms, would 
be, can we perceive the impossible, and what is a possible world? 


I. SEEING WHAT IS THERE, BUT INACCURATELY 


Let us take just one example of the kinds of puzzles which stock this 
category. Almost everyone ‘sees’ the moon (and perhaps to a lesser extent 
because we don’t stare at it, the sun) as being much larger when it is near the 
horizon than when it is overhead. Men have marvelled at this phenomenon 
since Ptolemy. The rival hypotheses are that the image of the moon actually 
is larger or that this is a visual illusion. The second seems to be a position with 
fewer difficulties, for the former would entail either a change in the real 
diameter of the moon or a much greater change in the distance from the 
observer to the moon than is warranted. But when one is standing out of 
doors on a clear October evening, observing that incredibly large harvest 
moon just over the eastern horizon, it takes a bit of hard-nosed belief to 
affirm not only that it is identical in size with the zenith moon, but that what 
is seen is of the very same size. For many generations the explanation for 
schoolboys was that the atmosphere is many times thicker when we look 
just above the horizon than when we look straight up. The thicker atmos- 
phere has a magnifying effect which makes it look larger. A generation ago 
Holway and Boring attempted to explain the phenomenon by a theory 
concerning distortions due to the elevating or depressing of the eye. Much 
earlier Descartes, in considering the size-constancy problem of the moon, 
observed 


... ordinarily heavenly bodies seem smaller when they are very high towards midday 
than when, on rising and setting, adverse objects intervene between them and our eyes 
and so cause us to take better notice of their distance. Astronomers, in measuring them 
with their instruments, definitely’ prove that their appearing larger in the one situation 
than in the other is not due tg their being seen under a larger angle, but because they are 
judged to be more distant.” 


A simple experiment, sot limited to astronomers, indicates that something 
has gone wrong when we make these judgements. Something has failed in 
the correction mechanism which ordinarily keeps us fairly accurate in judge- 
ments of size. 

A remarkable and instantaneous reduction in the apparent size of the moon 
follows the masking out of all background material and associated objects— 
roofs, trees, even the horizon itself when the moon is low. An isolated moon 
seems to be of one size no matter where in the sky it stands. Viewing through 
an isolating box accomplishes the task. Another simple experiment, which 
succeeds for many but not all who try, is to stare at a round illuminated 
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globe or incandescent lamp and then compare the after-image when looking 
at a cluttered background at varying distances with the after-image seen 
when looking at the zenith of the night sky. There are pronounced differences 
in apparent size, yet the globe doesn’t change size. The moon doesn’t change 
size either. We see what is there, the moon, but because of attendant factors, 
adjacent or intervening objects, we don’t see accurately. We see what is 
actually there, but it appears to be different from what it actually is. No 
contradiction exists here. 


U. SEEING WHAT ISN'T THERE 


It is late at night and a man walks apprehensively along a dark street in a 
high-crime area of a big city. Suddenly he sees a figure just ahead standing 
beside the sidewalk. It must be a mugger—tall, over six feet, and dressed in 
dark clothing; his face doesn’t even show. The pedestrian turns in panic and 
runs. The next night, passing along the same street he sees the figure again, 
same place, same pose. He panics again and flees. After several nights of such 
consistent experiences the man’s curiosizy outweighs his trepidation and he 
cautiously approaches the figure, to discover it is a spiraea bush. He ‘saw’ 
something which wasn’t there, a man. There might have been a man there, 
but there was not. Obviously he did not ‘see’ a man there, for there was none. 
In this situation the initial sense-data (because they were limited and in- 
choate) allowed for incompatible interpretations: a man, a bush. The wrong 
identification was placed upon the data. 

A mirage is a phenomenon totally explicable in terms of optical theories 
known since the seventeenth century. Mirages are the result of light being 
reflected through air layers of differing temperatures. They are not them- 
selves the result of subjective misidentification. They can be photographed, 
and in photographs appear much like what the eye ‘sees’. One can, however, 
make a mistake of judgement concerning the phenomenon. One can say: 
“There is an oasis five miles ahead’, and that would be a false statement even 
though the statement ‘I see an oasis five milegahead’ would, in a curious way, 
be true if we reduce the alleged oasis to sense-data. 

Roman Ingarden, seeking an analogue for the concretization of the 
literary work, thought of the rainbow: ô 


And just as a rainbow is not something psychic, even though it exists concretely only 
when a visual perception is affected under certain circumstances, so also the concretiza- 
tion of a literary work, though it is conditioned in its existence by corresponding 
experiences, has at the same time its second ontic basis in the literary work itself, and 
with respect to the experiences of apprehension, it is just as transcendent to the literary 
work itself. 


Ingarden’s conviction that rainbows exist concretely only when people are 
viewing them strains the notion of concretion. Agreed, they are not merely 
subjective experiences; they do exist apart from persons; they are not 
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psychic phenomena. This can be argued as readily as one can argue that 
physical objects exist when not observed. But rainbows are not physical 
objects. Physical objects are locatable spatially. I stand in my house and see a 
rainbow in the field to the east. My distant neighbour to the east sees it too, 
but he sees it to the east not to the west of him. The rainbow doesn’t exist 
somewhere between our houses. Nobody argues that we each have our own 
rainbow, different, private. I am certain that my rainbow is his and his is 
mine but it is not precisely locatable, like a physical object, in the three- 
dimensional physical world (although I might want to say at least it is not in 
China). It is part of the visible world, but it is not part of the physical world. 
The physical world is a privileged member of the set of possible worlds, as 
is the visible world, although, of course, they do not necessarily exclude each 
other. In Ingarden’s terms the rainbow is transcendent to the physical world, 
distinct from the experiences of apprehension but not unrelated to them. 
Rainbows are a kind of illusion, but it is not their existence which is the 
illusion but their location. We think a rainbow is there in space. It is not. 
Nor is it somewhere else in space. It is not an object in the physical world. 

In the nineteenth century colours were generally thought of as mental 
events. They were sensations—that is one important reason why many 
puzzles remained largely unsolved. Consider the Benham disc, a disc divided 
into black and white hemispheres. On the white hemisphere are broken 
concentric black lines. When this disc, the configurations on which are not 
chromatic but the purest black on the purest white, is rotated in one direction 
the outer rings are seen as blue and the inner rings as red. When rotated in 
the other direction the outer rings are seen as red and the inner rings as blue, 
with various other spectral colours falling between. This phenomenon is 
observed by all observers who possess ‘normal’ dichromatic vision, and is 
unaffected by the light source (daylight, sodium vapour lamps, incandescent 
bulbs, fluorescent tubes, etc.). Now how can a disc which is black and white 
when stationary be fully chromatic when rotating? 

Now it seems to me that thére is no contradiction in an object’s changing 
colour when it moves. Objects can be coloured, that is be given surface 
properties which result in the retina of the eye being modified in certain 
specifiable ways by visible light reflected from that surface. There is nothing 
in the notion of being coloured which precludes the possibility of these 
properties being modified by their being in motion. The intelligibility of the 
Doppler effect and the red-shift in physics would not at all be jeopardized 
by stich a view. I recognize a certain awkwardness here, for it does seem odd 
for properties of an object to be altered by relative motion. My only point is 
that there does not seem to be a contradiction in saying that motion can 
actually change colours. In the Benham disc experiment, however, when the 
disc is photographed on colour film while rotating, the pictures are black and 
white. Do we then see something which is not there? 
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The change in colour position when reversing rotation should give some 
hint as to what is going on. In addition to the factor of differing linear 
velocities between the inner and outer rings, an obvious and important 
difference is that in clockwise rotation the outer rings proceed from the black 
hemisphere and terminate in the white while the inner rings proceed from 
the white and terminate into the black. What we see are flickering patterns 
which produce time-variable activities in the eye. Physiologically it would 
seem that colours are encoded by time-varying neural patterns. This is 
consistent with those physiological theories which view colour perception 
as explicable in terms of pulses of white light, theories which see the neural 
activity related to colour perception as an on-off process with critical 
temporal strictures. 

Regardless of the details of theory (and one should not confuse physio- 
logical and philosophical analyses of perception), it would seem that the 
problem of the Benham disc is inherently soluble. We do not have an 
instance of seeing what cannot be the case. It is possible that colour qualities of 
objects change and change back in. short periods of time. In this case we 
happen to be able to suggest a great deal more about.the phenomenon of 
sight, so that a physiological explanation emerges which not only answers 
this problem but presents fruitful concepts for all colour vision. 


Il. SEEING WHAT CANNOT BE THERE 
Gombrich discussing Hogarth’s 1754 print ‘False Perspective’ writes: 


We see the print as an impossible picture. We rarely pause to think that it might also 
represent an impossible world, a world where the laws of gravity do not apply, where 
trees may grow to any height and arms to any length.° 


The problem of representing, or referring to, or even conceiving of an 
‘impossible’ world needs no artifact as complex as Hogarth’s playing with 
perspective. In 1958 Lionel S. and R. Penrose published in The British 
Journal of Psychology a small piece, called ‘Impossible Objects: A Special 
Type of Visual Illusion’, about a curious figure. There is little of import in 


the three-page essay beyond the noting that such illusions do occur, and a 
drawing and photographic variant of the same illusion in a sketch of a 
continually ascending (or descending) staircase. But three years later M. C. 
Escher completed his celebrated Waterfall, in which this impossible triangular 
figure is used three times to give the effect of a perpetually recycling water- 
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fall in which the water eternally returns to the top. That contradicts what 
we know about the physical world, not only by experience, but by the 
application of accepted physical laws. And the impossible triangular figure 
contradicts some basic notions about triangles. We have a triangular figure, 
the sum of whose interior angles equals three right angles. We perceive an 
impossible structure. 

But the Escher Waterfall and the Penrose triangular figure are acknow- 
ledged illusions only when taken as wholes. Cover any corner of the figure 
and the contradiction disappears; yet all the lines, taken together produce an 
impossible whole. Escher himself wrote of the Waterfall: ‘If we follow the 
various parts of this construction one by one we are unable to discover any 
mistake in it. Yet it is an impossible whole because changes suddenly occur — 
in the interpretation of distance between our eye and the object.’!° Gestaltists 
like Julian Hochberg argue similarly. 

Distance is the problem, not only in these illusions but in all instances of 
flat projections of ostensive three-dimensional objects. The brain, entrusted 
with the job of givinz us accurate information about objects, must determine 
how near or how far away they are. Ordinarily it uses some standard 
devices: binocular vision, various visual (but fallible) clues, etc. These won’t 
work in flat painting or drawing, however. The brain of the artist has long 
ago suggested other techniques, of perspective, texture variations, etc. Every 
two-dimensional representation of objects in three-dimensional space is an 
illusion. Three-dimensional objects cannot exist in two-dimensional space. _ 
Why then do we have problems with the Penrose figure and not with 
Caravaggio or Géricault or Benjamin West, when the information is para- 
doxical in each case? 

Various experiments have been designed to eliminate visual illusions. 
Richard Gregory, convinced that the paradoxes are generated by competing 
information, has offered the technique of constructing certain paradoxical 
designs of wire, painting them with luminous paint, displaying them against 
a totally undifferentiated background, and viewing them with one eye. 
Certain familiar optical dlusions, such as the Miiller-Lyer illusion in which 
equal lines appear unequal when fitted with vee ends, do yield somewhat to - 
this device, although not all observers confirm the hypothesis. A case un- 
doubtedly can be made for it if one considers the points perspectively as being 
in one case the corner of a room which I am inside, and in the other the 
corner of a box which I am outside. Thus eliminating the associative elements 
might help one see the lines in their real and not apparent lengths. But the 
wire-paint-black-ground-one-eye technique does nothing for the Penrose 
triangular figure. It still is a two-dimensional picture of an object which 
cannot exist in three dimensions. The Caravaggio, the Géricault, the West, 
are all two-dimensional pictures of objects which can exist in three dimen- ~ 
sions. The Gregory experiment is successful when our object might be the 
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corner of a room or a box, for these are possible objects in the physical world. 
The Penrose triangular figure is not. 

As I consider the triangular figure once more I am reinforced in my 
conviction that I am preceiving something quite remarkable. I do see a two- 
dimensional representation of what seems to be a three-dimensional figure, 
but that three-dimensional figure does not and cannot exist in the physical 
world. If I should attempt to build it in three dimensions, I know exactly 
what I would get: an open, not a closed figure in three dimensions with 
three right angles. That is not an impossible figure. The two-dimensional 
representation closes the figure and makes the illusion. As an illusory object 
it cannot exist in the physical world, but could only belong to another 
world, a phenomenological world in which objects had properties which 
are incompatible with the physical world. Of course the phenomenological 
world generated by such two-dimensional illusions could not be part of 
the physical world. It is incompatible with it. If measured by Euclidean 
standards, it cannot be. Indeed it is a world of illusion, of unreality, of 
paradox. It is also a world which cannot be ignored if we are to understand 
some important regions of the visual arts. 

Whether or not such a world exists is not my present concern, demanding 
as it does extensive ontological considerations not central at this point. That 
world can be referred to, and if the so-called Axiom of Existence’? “What- 
everis referred to must exist’ is appealed to, it does exist. I find all sorts of 
conceptual problems surfacing with this appeal, however. To be sure, 
Searle considers the axiom as nothing more than the tautological statement 
that one cannot refer to a thing if there is no such thing to be referred to, 
which. may or may not be true; but assuredly it does not produce the 
confident intuitive conviction of a standard tautology. Certainly to affirm or 
reject the visual world of illusion on the basis of a contingent axiom would 
itself be chimeric. 

The paradox of perceiving an impossible world can be resolved either by 
the setting of conditions upon perception or by the analysis of an impossible 
world. To weaken the intuitive notion of perception seems to be a cheap 
way out, and further leaves itself open to serious physiological as well as 
conceptual extravagances or genuine errors. The modalities of the world, or 
worlds, on the other hand, are open questions, especially when considering 
aesthetic issues. I have suggested that the world of visual illusion is impossible 
only in the sense that its features are incompatible with salient characteristics 
of the physical world, the world governed by the geometry of three dimen- 
sions and the corresponding laws of physics, what we call the actual world. 
It has been observed by David Lewis!? that we insist on calling this world 
_actual because it is the world we inhabit. Whatever world one inhabits is 
naturally ‘actual’ for ‘actual’ is indexical, depending upon circumstances for 
its reference. 
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Let us be sure that two easily conflated notions about possibility and 
impossibility are clearly distinguished: (1) logical compossibility, and (2) 
compatibility with the actual world. An individual I would be incompossible 
with a world W if it were essential to that world that all of its inhabitants have 
property P and I did not have P. In a more Leibnitz-like manner of speaking 
we could say that one could not stipulate a possible world which contains 
Edward II, son of Edward I, if that world did not also contain Edward I. 
Likewise if it is essential to hydrogen to have exactly one electron, we could 
not stipulate a possible world in which some atoms of hydrogen have six. 
electrons. Visual illusions do not violate basic logical rules per se. They are 
in that sense possible and whatever world they inhabit it is a possible world. 
Visual illusions, however, are incompatible with the physical world. It is 
because they do not fit that world that they are illusions. Gombrich is simply 
mistaken in assuming that a world in which arms can grow to any length 
is an impossible world. It is a possible world, but incompatible with the 
actual world. 

Those who work with the big problems of space and time in the universe 
as a whole often have difficulties finding models which are both compre- 
hensible and accurate. On a plane, the model of a finite, bounded space, for 
instance, the sum of the interior angles of any triangle is 180 degrees, and on 
a sphere, the model of a finite but unbounded space, the interior angles of a 
triangle always add up to more than 180 degrees. How to envision a space 
expanding for ever is more difficult. Physicists often use the model of a 
pseudo-sphere, a figure the properties of which are always exactly the 
opposite of those of a sphere. But such a figure (in which triangles contain 
less than 180 degrees) cannot be meaningfully drawn on a flat surface. It is 
not accidental that in facing this problem in Scientific American, March 1976, 
the writers could do no better than turn to an Escher work, Circle Limit IV, 
which suggests in a visual illusion some of the properties of that hypothetical 
construct. 

For all of these concerns about perception it is important to note that sense 
perception is, of course, rot the entire matter. Perceptions are not exhaustive 
disclosures. Any picture, writes Gombrich, ‘. . . by its very nature, remains 
an appeal to the visal imagination; it must be supplemented in order to be 
understood.’!8 While the eye is part of the physical world, the mind, the 
imaginative, supplementing, completing faculty, has the ability to get 
beyond the elements of sensation. Gertrude Stein once told how Picasso, 
walking along the Boulevard Raspail one day and seeing a camouflaged tank 
lumbering down the pavement, exclaimed: ‘C’est nous qui avons fait ça! 

‘The patches of colour, the intersecting planes that Cubism exploited, were 
the same forms which the army used to create an illusion (under certain 
circumstances, of course), the deception that this was not a tank. ‘ 

Picasso’s remarks about his work are often baffling. This is especially so 
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when we read expressions like ‘I paint objects as I think them, not as I see 
them.’ This has been taken by Apollinaire to mean that, at least in this 
period of his most Cubistic paintings, Picasso was painting realities which 
were only accessible by way of the imagination. They were paintings 
consisting of elements which came from concepts, not vision; insight, not 
sight. What the Cubists were painting were ideas and essences, not appeanerc., 
ances. On the other hand many people see in Picasso’s work the effort Oars A 
depict what he saw, after vision had been freed from the confining/# ind: ise ca 
leading influence of Renaissance perspective, and find ‘not sight but lieht E i 

a misleading caricature of all that is unique in Cubism. It seems Ae that =3 

(w 





Picasso and Braque and the other Cubists never rejected the sensational yigual ~: “v 
aspects of experience in their work, although the visual ambiguity AA 
different from the never-never land of the fourth dimension, as Gombrich. 
properly points out in ‘Illusion and Visual Deadlock’) constitutes a new non- 
perspectival space concept. In the physical world one cannot see an object 
from two directions at one time, yet in Cubistic painting one often sees a 
profile and full face simultaneously on the same head. (I know some people 
who look at these figures as heads with eyes on both the front and the side. 
I think that this misses an important point and tends to trivialize Cubism.) 
Simultaneous viewing of an object from two different points of view is no 
less contradictory than the architecture of Escher’s Belvedere, or the cube with 
interlaced sides which the bewildered figure in that graphic holds in his hands. 
It is incompatible with the physical world. It is an inescapable aspect of the 
phenomenal world of Cubism. 

Our age, Herbert Read once argued, demands “a new vision to express a 
new dimension of consciousness’.14 This new vision in turn demanded a new 
and different concept of space, which was incompatible with the physical 
world, The angular wedges, the chunks, the facets, of Cubism constitute a 
matter totally different from what we know of in the physical world. 
Picasso’s Les Demoiselles d’ Avignon can no longer be read, Janson observes,’ 
‘as an image of the external world; its world is its own, analogous to nature 
but constructed along different principles’. These*principles include notions 
of space and geometry which are inconsistent with those of the physical 
world. Of course the world of-Cubism was not discovered by the Cubists. 
It was presented. Kripke is quite correct when he says: 

A possible world isn’t a distant country we are coming across, or viewing through a 


telescope. Generally speaking, another possible world is too far away. Even if we travel 
faster than light, we won't get to it. . . . Possible worlds are stipulated, not discovered. 
16 


Cubism, it turns out, provides one instance from the arts which indicates, 
however incompletely, how perceptions of ‘the impossible’ can occur. In 
denying the organic integrity of the object in the physical world it assumes 
the perceivability of the phenomenal, non-physical world. That world is an 
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impossible world in terms of, and only in terms of, the parameters of the 
physical world. Picasso’s Three Musicians violates almost every rule for 
figures of the physical world (unless one views it as showing real people in 
outlandish hieratic costumes, but again, this trivializes Cubism). Yet the 
viewer sees in Three Musicians something which stirs his wonder, even if not 
his admiration. The incredible, Aristotle tells us, is the principal cause of 
wonder. If we may generalize across the arts his explanations of poetic 
tragedy, his notion of the epic as a device capable of using the incredible, the 
unreasonable, to achieve wonder may provide a clue to the efficacy of visual 
illusions to achieve the intended effects of certain contemporary painters. Of 
the epic Aristotle wrote: “What is impossible but can be believed should be 
preferred to what is possible but unconvincing.” I don’t suspect that he 
would have said that of painting. Yet in the visual arts what is impossible in 
Aristotle’s sense can be perceived, and there are some artists who feel 
strongly that that should be preferred to an unconvincing treatment of ‘the 
possible’, the objects of the physical world. I think that the artworld is often 
the richer for that commitment. 
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FICTION AND THE SUSPENSION 
OF DISBELIEF 


Eva Schaper 


(x1) Tue rea that the ‘willing suspension of disbelief’ must have some role 
to play in the analysis of our response to fiction is a familiar one, endorsed 
in one form or another by a good many people. One of the main points in 
its favour is, it seems, that it helps us to resolve, or dissolve, a puzzle allegedly 
raised by that response to fiction: unless disbelief were suspended, we could 
not avoid the puzzle resulting from being moved by what we do not believe 
ever really happened or ever existed. I want to suggest, however, that the 
notion of suspension of disbelief cannot coherently be used to explain or 
account for our reactions to fictional characters and events, and that in any 
case it is unnecessary to the solution of the alleged paradox. I take fiction 
here to cover art works in which a story is told, presented or represented, 
i.e. novels, short stories, plays, certain kinds of painting and sculpture and 
dance—any works in fact in connection with which it makes sense to speak 
of characters appearing and events taking place in them. 

(2) The puzzle which suspension of disbelief is called in to resolve must 
be supposed to arise in this way. In the general context of beliefand emotional 
responses, two things seem uncontroversial: (A) knowing entails believing, 
and (B) an emotional’ response presupposes some beliefs (whether true or 
false) about that to which one responds. (Whatever dispute there may be on 
point (A) is irrelevant to this discussion.) 

Clearly we know of at least some characters in fiction that their counter- 
parts in real life do not exist and never have existed, and that the events in 
which they are caught up never occurred. And so we must have beliefs 
to that effect (from A); yet we are, at least sometimes? genuinely moved by 
these characters and what happens to them, and so it appears (from B) we 
must hold beliefs that certain people are caught up in certain events—beliefs 
which are as a matter of fact false. So long, then, as we maintain both (A) 
and (B) it seems that either we are committed to holding contradictory 
beliefs about characters and events in fiction or we must deny that we can, 
logically, be moved by fictional events or characters. That people can hold 
contradictory beliefs is not of course in itself all that puzzling. But the kind 
of cases we might think of do not seem to fit here. It would be altogether 
too unsatisfactory an account of our response to fiction to settle simply for 
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an account in terms of contradictory beliefs. On the other hand to deny 
that we can be moved by fictional events flies in the face of what we might 
call the facts of experience: that sometimes we undoubtedly ‘are deeply 
moved. 

(3) The second alternative certainly has its attractions. It could be argued, 
for example, that since (A) and (B) are clearly correct, then appearances to 
the contrary the fact of common experience, that we are sometimes moved 
by characters and events in fiction, is not a fact, or at least that what ‘being 
moved by characters and events in fiction’ purports to indicate must be 
misdescribed: we are not really moved. For whatever the nature of our 
response to fiction may be, this must be different from the nature of our 
response to real-life events and people. It is indeed sometimes made a cons- 
titutive element in accounts of the correct attitude to works of fiction that 
the response is different—that we are not, as the phrase goes, ‘personally 
involved’. In one way this suggestion is platitudinous but unhelpful; in 
another it is false. Nc one, presumably, wishes to deny that our response to 
art has dimensions which are of a different order from our response to life, 
and vice versa: that is not the point at issue. It is the respects in which our 
response to art seems to ‘match’ our response to life that concerns us now. It 
would be pointless to restrict ‘being moved’ to ‘being moved by real life 
situations’ simply because those dimensional differences exist. So much for 
the unhelpful aspect of the suggestion. Seen in another way, however, the 
suggestion might be that when it is said that we are ‘not really moved’ this 
must be taken to imply that we are under the illusion of being moved- This 
seems to be just false. The claim here may be that since we know we are 
dealing with fiction which presents events as if they were happening or had 
happened, and persons as if they existed or had existed, we are not in fact 
really moved by them but only behave emotionally as if we were. But 
whilst this claim leaves (A) and (B) intact in asserting that we are not really 
moved, presumably because we cannot be, there must surely be something 
wrong with the redescription of the ‘fact? which amounts to denying that 
emotional responses to fiction such as anger, horror, fear, dismay, outrage, 
pity, compassion and joy are possible. Nobody who merely simulates these 
emotions or believe®:hat we all do so is a party to the present discussion. 

(4) What is wrong with the suggestion just canvassed is the idea that our 
responses to fiction are not what they seem. Perhaps we ought, then, to say 
that the response is what it seems—we do react as we seem to—but what this 
implies is not as it seems. That is to say these emotional responses amount 
simply to behaving as if we believed in the existence of something when in 
fact we do not do so. But this gets us nowhere. For what posed our problem 
is just how we can respond in this way even when the disclaimer is made. 
That emotions, the ‘emotions of life’ to use Clive Bell’s phrase, are felt is 
then not an illusion or misrepresentation of the facts: only the belief condi- 
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tions become problematical. And in that case the alleged puzzle remains. 

(5) All the same a person can behave as if something were the case without 
believing it, and then (supposing he is not acting in that way deliberately) 
we might say his behaviour is in some way irrational or inappropriate. That 
would be one account of how we can be moved by fiction and still retain 
(A) and (B): it is just a psychological fact about ourselves which remains 
inexplicable at least on the level of rational discourse. For what we are to 
say now is not that belief is a necessary condition of being moved tout court, 
but a necessary condition of being moved rationally or appropriately or 
reasonably. To be moved by fiction is to be moved irrationally, inappro- 
priately or unreasonably. 

It is of course a commonplace that people are sometimes prone to fears 
or premonitions for which they themselves admit to having no reasonable 
basis in fact. That they should make such admissions and still be prey to the 
fears and premonitions is, we might say, just what being irrational in these 
cases amounts to. But there is a large gulf between that sort of case and our 
response to fiction. I might reasonably try to persuade someone in real life 
that his fears were somehow groundless or unjustified; and indeed, within — 
the context of a play, for instance, I might reasonably try to persuade someone 
that his fears with regard to the intentions of one character towards another 
were also groundless (because, for example, he had misconstrued the way 
the plot was developing). But it would not be reasonable for me to try to 
persuade him out of his fears or any of the ‘emotions of life’ which are felt 
towards characters and events in fiction simply because that is what they are: 
just characters and events in fiction. Such a response is not, I suggest, a 
deplorable state of affairs calling for elimination or cure rather than expla- 
nation. 

(6) So far I have expressed dissatisfaction with a number of accounts of 
our response to fiction which hope to remove the puzzling element in it: 
suggestions about seeing that response in terms of illusory emotions or 
illusory objects (3), or illusory beliefs (4) ormodes of irrational behaviour 
(5) are equally unsatisfactory. Seen against the background of these kinds of 
approach, suspension of disbelief in the characters and events which confront 
us in fiction seems to offer us a prima facie more attgactive solution of the 
puzzle we began with, if not the only one. For if belief, or disbelief, is not 
suspended, it might be argued, either we cannot genuinely be moved (B) 
or we hold contradictory beliefs about fictional characters and events. 

(7) In discussing this solution we have first of all to resist the temptation, 
I think, of seeing ‘suspension of disbelief” simply as confirming that what we 
are dealing with is an illusion established in fiction. For if the assumption is 
that ‘suspension of disbelief’ is just another way of saying that we do not 
believe in what is before us because what is before is after all ‘only illusion’, 
then the question of belief and disbelief, suspended or otherwise, cannot 
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arise. Suspension of disbelief, whatever it may amount to in detail, gains 
plausibility only if we assume that there is a requirement that being genuinely 
moved presupposes holding beliefs about the objects of such emotions, and 
the notion of suspension of disbelief meets this requirement. In order to have 
relevant beliefs, it is said, we must first suspend disbelief. But if we interpret 
the situation as involving illusion in any case, we just do not believe in the 
objects and the position is undermined. Equally stultifying is the reading of 
‘suspension of disbelief” as involving merely illusory beliefs (cf. (4)). Resorting 
to imaginary belief with make-believe just round the corner robs the propo- 
sal of most of its appeal. 

(8) Fiction aside, the situations in which I might ordinarily suspend belief 
or disbelief in something would be of this kind. I suspend belief in p, say, 
where I begin to suspect that there is some reason for believing that not-p 
might be the case. Conversely, suspending disbelief in p might be the 
consequence of some new evidence which has come to hand for believing 
that p might after all be the case. Perhaps in such situations it would be more 
accurate to say that I suspend judgement until swayed one way or the other 
by the evidence. In any case suspension of disbelief does not ordinarily leave 
knowledge claims (if any) intact: they are clearly suspended too. If I started 
off believing that I had £5, and this belief was grounded on my knowing 
that the purse in my pocket contained that amount, then the suspicion, 
whilst I am walking in a crowded street, that my pocket has just been picked 
makes me not only suspend my belief but also my knowledge claim until I 
have had a chance to investigate. Conversely, my disbelieving that there 
is a burglar next door since I claim to know that there is nobody in the room 
(I looked a while ago, and the room was empty) may be suspended on 
hearing footsteps coming from there: but my knowledge claim too is held 
in abeyance until I have had another look or until I can clearly locate the 
footsteps as coming from downstairs. 

(9) This completely unmysterious reading of suspending belief or dis- 
belief does not help us when We come to fictional characters and events. For 
here, apparently, suspending disbelief is supposed to work whilst yet we 
know that something or other is not the case: a work of fiction, it is alleged, 
makes us willingly suspend our disbelief in the reality of what is presented. 
But if this is supposed to be the disbelief entailed by our knowing that we are 
dealing with fiction and that the characters and events are not real, then we 
do have a problem: only if I suspend the disbelief in their reality can I 
reasonably be moved by what happens, and only if I hold on to my know- 
ledge of their non-reality can I avoid becoming the naive backwoodsman 
who jumps onto the stage trying to stop the characters in some Jacobean 
drama, say, from perpetrating their evil designs. The most ardent defender 
of suspension of disbelief must hang on to the knowledge that he is dealing 
with fiction, but he has to attach a sense to his formula which does not 
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commit him to the position of knowing something which he does not believe. 
Unless he wants to give up altogether the view that knowledge entails 
belief, ‘suspending disbelief’ cannot mean either ‘believing what we know 
not to be the case’ or ‘not believing what we know to be the case’. Perhaps 
a solution lies in investigating the entailment claim more closely. What 
exactly is supposed to be suspended, and what is still entailed by knowing 
. that fictional events and characters are not real? 

(ro) Is it that although I know when watching a stage performance of 
Richard III that Richard II is not now ordering the murder of the princes in 
the Tower, I nevertheless, having suspended disbelief, can believe that 
Richard II is doing just that? If, that is, I am viewing the events with horror 
and apprehension, am I believing that Richard is now ordering a murder? 
But that would naturally be taken to imply that I was in a state of total 
mental confusion about what is taking place before me. For I certainly do 
not view with horror and apprehension the prospect of Sir John Guilgud 
ordering the murder of two young extras, nor does my reaction betray a 
belief in the reincarnation of Richard II in Sir John. Taking my genuine 
horror to presuppose that kind of belief as a consequence of suspending 
disbelief is clearly absurd. 

(t1) The use of examples from the stage might be thought unnecessarily 
to complicate the discussion here, since we have, in addition to the spectator- 
work relationship, the fiction being played out by actors on the stage. So 
difficulties are going to arise at more than one level. But drama is the case 
most often cited when suspension of disbelief is discussed, and it is certainly 
the area where the problems I am dealing with most strikingly arise in 
contrast to the reading of a novel or the viewing of a narrative or represen- 
tational painting. The complexity of the dramatic situation will in any case 
have to be taken care of in any account one gives. 

(12) Amongst the many true beliefs I have when currently watching a 
performance of Richard II is the belief that Richard III is not now alive and 
engaged in some action; the belief that I am watching a stage play (whether 
or not I know who it is by); the belief that Sir John Guilgud (or whoever), 
or some anonymous actor, is now playing the part of Richard HI. The second 
and third of the beliefs mentioned no doubt entail theefirst, and all three are 
entailed by the knowledge that we are dealing with fiction and presuppose 
some familiarity with dramatic conventions in some cultural setting. These 
and other true beliefs of a similar nature can all be expressed, if desired, in 
terms of disbelief: i.e. disbelief that Richard III is now alive, that fifteenth- 
century events are taking place before us, that the historical King Richard 
is on a stage, and so on. But if these are the disbeliefs to be suspended, then 
so far from removing our puzzle it compounds it. For these are all beliefs or 
disbeliefs which are entailed by what we not only justly claim to know, but 
must know in order to have any appropriate response to the work at all. 
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To give up or temporarily set aside these knowledge claims and their entailed 
beliefs (or disbeliefs) would be to attribute to the observer an attitude so 
naïve or childlike as scarcely to be describable in terms of his being genuinely 
moved by fictional events and characters in any sense that could seriously 
engage our attention: he could simply be described as being easily taken in. 
(And when the delusion is removed, such a person would presumably no 
longer want to be described as having been genuinely moved at all.) It must 
be clear, I hope, that these very knowledge claims have to be left intact for 
the situation to be properly described as one in which the willing suspension 
of disbelief could be considered at all as some kind of short-hand explanation 
or one step in a truncated justificatory argument. But so far I have not been 
able to give it a sense which escapes logical absurdity, not even one compen- 
sating for that by some gain in psychological plausibility. 

(13) In case my remarks so far seem unduly laboured, it might be useful 
to interpolate some remarks about H. H. Price’s treatment of beliefs in 
aesthetic contexts. ‘It would be generally agreed’, Price says, ‘that if we are to 
appreciate a novel or a play there must be what Coleridge called a ‘willing 
suspension of disbelief’ ” (Belief, p. 307). He provides no discussion or 
argument in support of this claim, but apparently thinks it at least an ‘intel- 
ligent’ attitude to fiction. But clearly he is not happy with it, no doubt 
because he feels, though obscurely, the pressure of the puzzle I began with. 
Thete are some people, he says, for whom this suspension of disbelief is not 
enough. That is to say, many people, whom he is inclined to characterize as 
highly civilized or highly intelligent, are content to suspend disbelief: for 
them it is sufficient to follow a story with interest and attention, in a neutral 
state of neither belief nor disbelief, suspended between commitment either 
way. Other people, however, whom he describes as ‘more naive or less 
hard-headed’, find this mere suspension of disbelief ‘too cold and too neutral 
an attitude’, which detracts from their enjoyment of the story they are reading 
or the play they are seeing. These people are supposed to be in a state of 
what he calls ‘hal-belief’ which resembles belief but isn’t full belief. Behind 
this bit of psychology of art, perhaps, is a nod in the direction of aesthetic 
attitude theories which resolutely exclude ‘interest’ and concern with the 
emotions of life, and®n awareness that this is not in fact how many people 
respond to art. More importantly, it betrays a conceptual discomfort. 
Suspension of disbelief, Price must recognize, does not allow for emotional 
responses to art of the kind I am talking about. His ‘intelligent’ attention to 
fiction precludes being genuinely moved by the characters and events in 
fiction, and behind such a view must lie the idea that some belief conditions 
must surely be fulfilled for emotional engagement to be possible (cf. my (B 
earlier.) But when Price comes to take account of the emotional response to 
fiction he cannot deal with it except on the level of semi-delusion. Hence it 
is the more naive or less hardheaded readers and listeners who get ‘carried 
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away’ by fictional happenings into a state resembling belief—apparently 
half-believing that they are really happening here and now, for only in that 
way can the emotional response be explained. Thus half-belief is not genuine 
belief, though someone in that state may show ‘the emotional symptoms of 
belief’, such as being moved to tears. Half-belief is, moreover, tenuous, 
quickly fading, easily ‘thrown off’ and liable to be overtaken by more normal 
beliefs or disbeliefs. Since they are neither real beliefs nor real disbeliefs, 
half-beliefs do not lead to real interference in what is half-believed in. So 
Price obviously recognizes that real beliefs, however temporary, in the 
events, say, on the stage as now really happening, could hardly be squared 
with the action-inhibited character of even the most ‘carried away’ emotional 
response. 

In Price’s account there is nothing to distinguish this psychological state 
of half-belief in aesthetic contexts from the half-belief which, he says, occurs 
in religious attitudes, superstition or children’s make-believe. The psycholo- 
gical account is the same. Price himself speaks of half-belief in whatever 
context as a ‘queer state’: it is a sign of a not fully integrated or not fully 
mature personality; but then, he tells us, none of us is fully integrated or fully 
mature all the time. Half-beliefs are something we are reluctant to acknow- 
ledge having because we are normally half-ashamed of them. 

All this, I submit, is of no help at all in trying to sort out the nature of our 
response to fiction. Nothing is gained by allowing suspension of disbelief to 
be in order but precluding an emotional response, or alternatively allowing 
a response but only as a pardonable yet hardly reasonable outcome of queer 
states of half-belief indistinguishable in psychological character from super- 
stition and make-believe. We are not dealing with mild symptoms of mental 
derangement. In fact, when we turn to Price’s examples of aesthetic half- 
belief, we find, I think, that his discussion merely takes us to the point where 
my discussion began. Thus a man is said to be moved by a performance of 
Hamlet, and his emotions are said to be genuine and not just pretended emo- 
tions, but at the same time they are said to be ‘not wholly serious’. But if we 
ask what that amounts to, the only answer app&rently is that they are not 
wholly serious simply because they are responses to fiction. And that leaves 
everything as puzzling as it was before. z 

(14) Earlier I suggested that knowledge claims with their attendant beliefs 
must be left standing if the situation which gives rise to the puzzle to be 
resolved by suspension of disbelief is to arise at all. Price, I think, is inclined 
to exclude half-belief with its attendant emotional involvement from our 
contemplation of paintings but I, on the contrary, am inclined to say the 
principle involved is the same even in connection with narrative paintings. 
Take, for instance, Giotto’s fresco of The Slaughter of the Innocents in the 
Capella degli Scrovegni at Padua. Certainly we are under no illusion about 
what we see here: a painted wall depicting a scene. But we may nevertheless 
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be moved, even to outrage or indignation. Being able to supply ‘Herod 
presiding over a massacre’ as a description of what one responds to is based 
moreover on certain true beliefs about the painted wall, artistic conventions 
and artistic intentions: all these are entailed by one’s knowing that one is 
facing a fresco and not a blood bath. Clearly the emotional response here 
does not imply that we are being naively carried away. Responses such as 
these, I would be prepared to argue, are indeed not only compatible with, 
but actually demanded by, one’s evaluation of some works as great art. It is 
at least conceivable—and in the case of our example perhaps even certain— 
that the artist intended just that kind of reaction. 

(15) If, then, in this sort of way the disbeliefs entailed by the knowledge 
that one is watching a play, viewing a fresco or, let’s add, reading a novel, 
are to be held in suspense, we could not describe what we are being moved 
by in terms which are at all appropriate. If on the other hand we take it 
that it is as a consequence of the beliefs involved in our knowing that we 
are dealing with fiction, and not despite these beliefs, that we can adequately 
describe the objects of our emotion, the puzzle may disappear. The invita- 
tion, that is to say, to suspend these beliefs or disbeliefs seems to be based on 
a muddle. It insinuates that a genuine response must somehow be in conflict 
with what we actually believe or know. As against this I am inclined to think 
that the beliefs which one holds about the objects of our emotions in a play, 
a painting or a novel, and which are indeed presupposed by those emotions, 
are not only not in conflict with the beliefs we have about its being a novel 
or a play and so on that we are responding to, but can arise only because 
these latter beliefs are held in the first place. 

So my true belief that I am viewing a painted scene (and not any false 
belief, which would be incompatible with my better knowledge, that I am 
witnessing real people and real events) is what allows me to hold those 
beliefs necessary to my being genuinely moved by the picture, namely that 
the Innocents are being massacred with Herod looking on—or, to change 
the example, that Lady Macbeth is consumed with remorse, that Anna 
Karenina drifts closer ands closer to disaster, that Richard HI is planning 
murder.” If the objection is that now I am stating as true beliefs exactly the 
opposite of what I kw to be true unless I suspend disbelief, the answer is 
that this is not so: it is not the case that a belief that Anna suffers or that Lady 
Macbeth is in anguish or that Herod’s order has led to the cruel sufferings of 
guiltless infants can only be a true belief if it involves commitment to the 
reality of Anna or Lady Macbeth or Herod and so on. As H. L. A. Hart says 
(‘A Logician’s Fairy Tale’, Phil. Rev. LX, 1951): ‘Only (logical) prejudices 

* Mention of Anna Karenina enables me to record that reflection on a symposium entitled 
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force us to “translate” the sentence into an existential statement in order to 
have the dubious satisfaction of calling it false.’ 

(16) We need a distinction then between the kind of beliefs which are 
entailed by my knowing that I am dealing with fiction, and the kind of 
beliefs which are relevant to my being moved by what goes on in fiction. 
Among the former, which I might as well now call first-order beliefs, are 
all those true beliefs of the kind I referred to in connection with watching 
Richard III (cf. (12) above) on the stage; among the latter, the second-order 
beliefs, are the beliefs mentioned just now suchas that Richard III is plotting 
murder, Anna Karenina is in mental anguish, Herod is supervising a mas- 
sacre. These two kinds of belief, far from being contradictory, are such that 
the second-order beliefs could not take the form they do (that is, without 
existential commitment) unless the first-order beliefs obtained. It is only when 
they are supposed to have such commitments that those logically suspect 
and intuitively implausible views arise which attribute to the person moved by 
fiction either total confusion about the situation he finds himself-in, or 
amazing gullibility. 

(17) The only true beliefs which I must hold so that I can truly hold a 
number of relevant second-order beliefs about Herod or Richard are not 
those about the real existence of Herod or Richard, nor about the actual 
occurrence of murder. Rather, they are beliefs about dramatic performances, 
actors, books, painted canvases or walls. These first-order beliefs about plays, 
novels, or paintings are beliefs about them as human artefacts, intentionally 
made. It is because we know this and hold a wide variety of beliefs based on 
and implied by this knowledge that the question of the real existence of any 
nameable character or event within the work does not arise. There is there- 
fore no problem of how such beliefs may be suspended so that others—what 
I have called second-order beliefs—are not contradicted by them. For beliefs 
which are contingent upon knowing that we are participating in fiction 
clearly cannot include beliefs about flesh and blood people to whom certain 
events actually occur, except in the irrelevant sense that characters in fiction 
may be modelled on historical personages. Sq there is no contradiction 
between first- and second-order beliefs or disbeliefs in the way defenders of 
the suspension of disbelief formula must suppose. To dispel the puzzle about 
our response to fiction, we need to get clearer about the belief structure 
underlying it, in which true beliefs entailed by our knowledge of the fictional 
situation and the beliefs which we would mention in explaining our emotional 
response are not at variance but related in an intelligible way. 

(18) I have said that second-order beliefs about characters and events in 
fiction have no existential commitment, so that they are not in Russellian 
fashion all uniformly false. But I do not think either that they are neither 
true nor false. Clearly there is a perfectly natural sense in which someone 
who believed, watching Richard III, that Richard was not involved in the 
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murder of the Princes, would have a false belief, just as someone who turned 
in the answer ‘No’ to the question “Was the curfew tolling the knell of parting 
day?’ in an examination on Gray’s Elegy would be wrong. Second-order 
beliefs, like the first-order variety, are either true or false. Within the context 
of what we know to be a play, a novel, a painting and so on we have a 
perfectly serviceable analogue to the space-time co-ordinates which ordi- 
narily allow for the determination of the truth value of declarative sentences. 
In this obvious sense, second-order beliefs are true or. false according to 
whether they are correctly or incorrectly identified within the analogue. 

A second observation reinforces this one and takes us beyond the co- 
ordinates of the text—using ‘text’ now in the wide sense of whatever it is that 
provides referents for first-order beliefs about fiction and analogues of 
space and time for second-order beliefs. The audience at a play, the reader 
of a novel, the observer of a painting may have beliefs about the characters 
presented or depicted which he might be prepared to state in counterfactual 
form. What this or that character might have done but did not do, what 
would have made a difference, what would have been possible had their 
characters been subtly different, and so on. These beliefs, to put it no higher, 
may not be misplaced, and are certainly highly relevant to the way in 
which we respond to a work of fiction. Our sadness is perhaps in part sadness 
for what might have been, our indignation, indignation at something that 
might have been avoided, our regret, regret for a wasted life. 

(10) Mentioning Anna Karenina, Richard II and Herod in my examples 
may give rise to a misunderstanding against which I should guard. Of course 
there is a difference between them in that Shakespeare’s play and Giotto’s 
fresco use a historical figure whilst Tolstoy, as far as we know, does not. 
This difference, however, has no bearing on our problem. For the belief 
for example that in some parts of Richard III Shakespeare used the story of 
real events (whilst in others he did not) is not one of the beliefs about the 
character of Richard and the events he brings about and in which he gets 
involved. It is not and cannot be among the second-order beliefs which 
underlie our responses to what we see on the stage nor, for that matter, is it 
among the first-order beliefs about texts, canvases or performances. It may 
be interesting for quyjte different reasons, such as leading us to check on 
historical accounts. 

My treatment of characters and events in fiction thus bears a close resem- 
blance to the treatment of dream persons. We can dream about a real 
person, or dream about an imaginary person. What is conveyed in the latter 
case can be put by saying ‘I dreamt of a person who. . . and it is not the case 
that there is such a person’. Adding the disclaimer is just what makes the 
difference between’ dreaming about a person whom I know on waking to 
exist, and just dreaming about a person. As far as their status in the dream is 
concerned they are on the same footing: they are something that is being 
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dreamt of, and what difference there is between them does not affect our 
description of what goes on in the dream, nor presumably our involvement 
in the dream. So, too, the difference between Richard III and Anna Karenina 
is not a difference which affects those beliefs about Richard or Anna to which 
their actions give rise and which are involved in our responses towards them. 

There are of course significant differences between dream persons and 
fictional ones—as there are between dreaming and constructing a publicly 
available work of fiction—differences which, in the case of works of fiction 
seen from the standpoint of the audience or reader, demand both first- and 
and second-order beliefs in order to account for our involvement in those 
works; whereas in the case of dreams a description of having been involved 
in them does not need, and could only be confused by, the attempt to elicit 
any such underlying belief structure. 

(20) I have managed to get this far without once mentioning intentional 
objects, though of course it is the fact that our beliefs about fictional characters 
and events concern such objects which underlies, in my view, the reasonable- 
ness of such beliefs and the associated emotions. The view that beliefs 
always involve commitment to the actual existence of that about which the 
belief is held conflicts not only with what we might feel we know about 
responding to fiction. It also conflicts in general with belief situations in 
which the issue of actual existence does not arise because the objects of such 
beliefs are, as the saying is, within somebody’s intentionality. 

This is not a dodge to invest fictional characters and events with some 
kind of special (i.e. illusionary or imaginary) reality, nevertheless. There are 
many occasions outside fiction where intelligilbe beliefs occur uncommitted 
to any existence assertions. For instance: ‘A believes that the man he thought 
of had a frightening appearance’ or ‘B believes that the baby girl he hopes 
for will have fair hair’. What is peculiar about the fictional context is that 
fictional characters and events are identifiable in ways not open to us in the 
case of many of the objects of hope, fear, longing, desire, and so on. The 
baby girl I mentioned just now cannot be identified otherwise than as what B 
hoped for, the man with the frightening appearange not otherwise than as the 
man A thought of. But Anna Karenina is not simply the object of Tolstoy’s 
musings or other intentional acts, as some have thought, though obviously 
intimately connected with them. In the case of works of fiction, we have 
that about which what I have called first-order beliefs are not only possible 
but necessary for the occurence of the second-order beliefs which share the 
characteristics of other beliefs in intentional objects. Beliefs about colour 
patches on a canvas or a wall, words on a page, musical notes in a score, 
actors on a stage, are what first make possible my beliefs about Herod, Anna 
Karenina or Richard III, for example. But, to repeat, my beliefs about these 
personages are not beliefs about a canvas or wall, words on a page, or actors 
on a stage. They are beliefs about the doings or sufferings of these characters. 
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(21) The proposal that they must be beliefs about such physical things, — 


if they are to be well founded at all, stems perhaps from the idea that this is 
required by the truism that events and characters in fiction have no identity 
outside and apart from the work in which they are mentioned or depicted. 
Rather than attributing imaginary or fictional existence to them, thus 
introducing problematic kinds of existence, it has sometimes been supposed 
that names and other referring expressions had to have a special use when 
employed in the context of fiction: that is to say, that they had to include 
as part of their mearing a reference to the play or whatever in which they 
occurred. On that view someone who believed that a certain thing is true of, 
say, Anna Karenina would have to include in it a specific reference to the 
fact that Tolstoy wrote a book of that name, or something of the sort. This 
I believe to be a mistake: it is not part of what someone believes in the 
second-order beliefs I have introduced that the meaning of the referring 
phrases or proper names should be special in that sense at all, any more than 
it is part of the meaning of the man I dreamt of or the baby I hoped for that 
I dreamt of him or hoped for her. We can understand what happens to Anna 
without assuming either that Anna exists or that our beliefs concerning her 
are beliefs about a text. But of course if someone is under the mistaken 
impression that there is someone called Anna Karenina about whom these 
beliefs are held, then we shall have to bring in reference to texts in order to 
exhibit the first-order beliefs presupposed. 

My position, then, is that a name in fiction can be understood without my 
knowing whether the name has a reference outside fiction, and something 
presented in fiction can be grasped as an event to be believed in without 
thereby assuming that such an event has a spacetime location in the world I 
inhabit. Names and other referring phrases have no special use when em- 
ployed in fictional contexts: they serve as usual to bring to mind what it is 
that is being talked about or depicted. No logically unwelcome conse- 
quences arise from the fact that what is so identified has no independent 
existence. Names suffice to identify what is talked about, told or depicted, 
and their referring role is successful when the hearer, reader or spectator 
takes them to refer to what has already been introduced into the story—or, 
if it is the first occurence, to what is being presented as something or some- 
one that has a place within the work or the story told. Mis-identification is 
possible as usual and can be cleared up in the normal way, that is by showing 
that it was to a person of this description rather than that that the reference 
was made, or by retelling the story, or by re-identifying what is being 
talked about. I do not mind if someone wants to say that there must also be 
possible another kind of identification, namely a reference to a text or some- 
thing like it for the identifying of Anna, or Richard, or Herod. On the 
contrary, that must be true if the first-order beliefs based on our knowledge 
of texts, scores, performances or paintings are what first give rise to the 
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second-order beliefs. What is to be avoided is a confusion of one with the 
other, so that comments about the fictional status of Anna Karenina become 
integral to an account of what someone believes who believes truly that 
Anna loves Vronsky—as they would be if what ‘Anna’ meant involved a 
reference to a particular work of fiction. Such comments are called for 
only when someone is in danger of forgetting or failing to realize exactly 
what that belief does and does not imply. 

(22) A problem relevant to what I have been talking about, but one I can 
hardly do more than touch on briefly now, is that of identifying works of 
fiction as works of fiction. The first-order beliefs which, I have been saying, 


. we have before we can respond to fictional characters and events already 


4 
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involve assumptions of a sophisticated kind about the work. That is to say, 
although a work of fiction may be embodied in a physical object with 
physical and directly perceptible qualities, we cannot ascribe to it the pro- 
perties relevant to its being a work of fiction—any more than those relevant 
to its being a work of art anyway—unless we understand a cultural context 
and certain conventions. Whilst a given work may be extensionally defined 
by reference to physical objects, qua work of fiction it can only be intension- 
ally defined by reference to the meaning of ‘fiction’, to which an under- 
standing of the cultural conventions and expectations is essential. These 
intensional constraints on identifying things as works of fiction of the culture- 
relative type are usually taken for granted to the point that we assume them 
as given when we go to the theatre or an art gallery, or when we read a 
play or a novel. Nevertheless, when we are in situtations like this we have 
already accepted that when we identify something as a work of fiction we 
do so under descriptions which meet these requirements. To discuss how 
that comes about would be to engage in an inquiry about the status of works 
of art, including works of fiction, in relation to certain kinds of institution— 
the ‘art world’ of much recent debate. All I can do here is acknowledge 
that constraints are necessary. 

(23) I have argued, then, that emotional responses to fictional characters 
and events would not be rational without beliefs*about what they are and 
undergo; but that to hold these beliefs is not to commit oneself to the actua. 
existence of these characters and events. Responding to What these characters 
are, do and suffer in the unfolding of the depicted events is, of course, rarely 
based on just one belief or even a few isolated beliefs. Beliefs here, as generally, 
interlock and ramify into whole networks. But unless some of them could 
be correctly described as beliefs about what happens in a given work of 
fiction, emotional responses: to such works would remain baffling. The 
relevant beliefs about objects of compassion, grief, indignation or sadness 
are the second-order beliefs which not only do not conflict with any first- 
order beliefs which are entailed by our knowledge that we are dealing with 
fiction, but are actually made possible by them. Thus far from there being 
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disbeliefs to suspend—which would indeed lead to a paradoxical situation 
in respect of our undoubted knowledge claims about fiction—we need 
beliefs and the converse disbeliefs about fiction if we are to have those beliefs . 
about characters and events in fiction which are alone involved in our 
emotional response to what goes on. 

So our initial assumptions that knowing entails believing, and that 
emotionally responding to something presupposes beliefs about that to 
which one responds, are untouched. The beliefs activating our responses 
are not beliefs instated only after other beliefs are suspended. Rather, to 
have true beliefs about characters and events in fiction and thus remove our 
responses from the sphere of irrational or unintelligible behaviour is to 
acknowledge the necessity of first-order beliefs entailed by knowing that 
what we are dealing with is fiction. ‘Suspension of disbelief’ is therefore not 
only in itself an inherently paradoxical notion; it is also quite unnecessary in 
an account of the way we respond to fiction. 


REPRESENTATION, 
ILLUSION AND ASPECTS 


Terence Wilkerson 


I. ART AND ILLUSION 


War Is involved in interpreting a painting or diagram, in seeing a two- 
dimensional canvas as a picture of a haywain, in seeing black lines on paper 
as a staircase, in seeing curves as a duck or as a rabbit? In what sense, if any, 
does representational art involve or encourage illusion? In Art and Illusion 
(1962) Gombrich argues that there is a very close connection between repre- 
sentation and illusion, and he gives a detailed account of how the illusions 
are generated. He makes four connected points that are of particular interest 
for my purposes in this paper. The first justifies the title of the book: when we 
interpret paintings in an appropriate way we are inclined to hold certain 
false beliefs about the world. In other words we are subject to illusion. 
When we interpret a painting of a picnic we are inclined falsely to believe 
that there are people sitting on the grass in front of us; when we interpret 
Diirer’s picture of a rhinoceros we are inclined falsely to believe that we are 
looking at an excessively armour-plated animal; and so on. Even when we 
interpret a painting that represents with photographic fidelity an actual 
object, we are subject to illusion. To look at the still life while the paint is 
still wet and while the objects are still upon the table is to be inclined to hold 
false beliefs about the world. For we are inclined to believe that there are 
flowers and fruit in front of us, whereas there is only a coloured rectangle of 
canvas. ‘Only in extreme cases . . . are the illusions of art illusions about our 
real environment. But they are illusions all the sarhe’ (op. cit., p. 234). 
Second, Gombrich adopts an information-flow model of perception. He 
argues that it is at best fruitless and at worst absurd to’ talk of the appear- 
ances or the looks of things, or even of perceived resemblances between 
objects. He thinks that notking but confusion can result from attempts 
to analyse the nature of ‘the visual experience’. He prefers to regard 
perception as the decoding of a complex notation, the digestion of a jumble 
of information about the world around us. To say that someone perceives a 
resemblance between A and B is not to say that he has a special kind of visual 
experience, or that he is struck by a similarity of appearance between A and 
B, or that A looks like B. It is merely to say that he interprets his perceptual 
information in such a way that he comes to believe that A and B have at least 
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one property in common. ‘It is the business of the living organism to 
organize, for where there is life there is not only hope, as the proverb says, 
but also fears, guesses, expectations which sort and model the incoming 
messages, testing and transforming and testing again’ (ibid., p. 251). 

Third, Gombrich appears to regard the interpretation of paintings as 
merely a special case of perception. Whether perceiving objects in general 
or paintings in particular we are engaged in the same process of organizing 
a jumble of perceptual information into a coherent account of the world 
around us. Hence to ‘read the artist’s picture is to mobilize our memories 
and our experience cf the visible world and to test his image through tenta- 
tive projections’ (ibid., p. 265). That is, we try to supplement the jumble of 
information in various ways until we find a ‘schema’, a ‘method of projection’ 
that makes most sense of the information and organizes it into a plausible 
account of the world. Furthermore, since Gombrich adopts an information- 
flow model of perception, and since he regards the interpretation of paintings 
as a special case of perception, it is natural that he should go on to argue that 
we see paintings quite literally as the objects represented. That is, since he 
analyses perception in general and the interpretation of paintings in particular 
in terms of our holding or being inclined to hold certain beliefs about the 
world, it is natural for him to argue that we see for example a Constable as 
a haywain or as Flatford Mill or as Wivenhoe Park. ‘When we say that the 
blots and brush strokes of the impressionist landscapes “suddenly come to 
life”, we mean we have been led to project a landscape into these dabs of pig- 
ment’ (ibid., p. 170). He admits that the initial projection is difficult tc sustain, 
for as soon as we move or try to touch the landscape we realize that we are 
actually looking at a piece of canvas. But until the initial projection is 
displaced we see the canvas as the object represented. There is in principle 
no difference between seeing the canvas as a landscape and seeing a land- 
scape. ‘It might be said, therefore, that the very process of perception is 
based on the same rhythm that we found governing the process of repre- 
sentation: the rhythm of schema and correction. It is a rhythm which pre- 
supposes constant aczivitf on our part in making guesses and modifying 
them in the light of our experience’ (ibid., p. 231). 

Fourth, Gombrich argues that although we see a painting of an object 
as that object, and although we are thereby inclined to hold certain false 
beliefs about the world, representation does not consist in any clearly identi- 
fiable similarity between painting and object. The conventions of represen- 
tation, he insists, are literally conventional. ‘The general statement, “This 
picture represents reality as it appears to me”, may undoubtedly be sincere, 
but strictly speaking, it makes no sense’ (ibid., p. 220). The attempt to achieve 
so-called realism is not an attempt to produce paintings that more closely 
resemble the world around us. It is rather an attempt to use conventions 
that will more readily generate an appropriate illusion, more readily jolt a 
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spectator into believing that he is looking at a picnic or at fruit and flowers or 
at a landscape. “The question is not whether nature “really looks” like these 
pictorial devices but whether pictures with such features suggest a reading in 
terms of natural objects’ (ibid., p. 304). Even Constable, the realist par 
excellence, did not achieve his effects by making canvas resemble nature, 
but rather by using striking new conventions to provoke an appropriate 
interpretation, including a new way of seeing and understanding objects. 
According to Gombrich there is a great deal in common between pictures 
and natural languages, which are almost entirely conventional (ibid., pp. 
306 f.). 

The account of representational painting that emerges from those four 


` connected points is open to at least two objections. They are directed 


particularly at the central claim that representation necessarily involves 
illusion, in the sense that when we interpret paintings we are inclined to 
hold certain false beliefs about the world. The first objection is that the 
account could at best only apply to trompe l'œil paintings, such as the painting 
of a violin in one of the state rooms at Chatsworth. Only in these cases is it 
remotely plausible to say that a spectator is inclined to hold false beliefs, e.g. 
that a violin is hanging from the panelling. But in most cases he is inclined 
to believe nothing of the sort. When I look at a Constable I am not in the 
least inclined to believe that there is a park or a haywain or a mill in front 
of me. When confronted with a particularly realistic painting I might say 
‘it’s almost as if I’m looking at a park’. But there is an enormous difference 
between admitting that it is almost as if I’m looking at a park and admitting 
that I’m inclined to believe that I’m looking at a park. I suppose it might be 
argued that naive interpreters of paintings, such as children, sometimes take 
pictures for the objects represented and are therefore clearly inclined to hold 
false beliefs about the world. But that fact in no way shows that more 


"sophisticated interpreters, who can distinguish picture from object, are inclined 


to hold false beliefs about the world. Indeed their being able to distinguish 
between picture and object would tend to prevent their being in any way 
inclined to believe that the object, rather than the picture, is in front of them. 

That objection is borrowed from Wollheim’s papers on “Art and Illusion’ 
(The British Journal of Aesthetics, 1963) and ‘On Drawing an Object’ (in 
Aesthetics, ed. H. Osborne, 1972). The second objection is directed both at 
Wollheim and at Gombrich, for they share a false assumption about the 
relation between illusion and false belief. Although Wollheim denies that 
representation necessarily involves illusion, he seems to concede to Gombrich 
that there is a logical connection between illusion and false belief: ‘to enter 
into an illusion . . . depends . . . on a subversion of our ordinary beliefs’ (‘On 
Drawing an Object’, p. 138). I want to argue that both Wollheim and 
Gombrich have misunderstood the notion of illusion, and have therefore 
failed to explore a vital but puzzling feature of our interpretation of paintings. 
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Let us again consider tfrompe I’eil paintings and simultaneously consider 
familiar optical illusions such as the Miiller-Lyer illusion. Such paintings 
and diagrams may no doubt encourage us to hold false beliefs, e.g. that there 
is a violin hanging on the panelling or that two horizontal lines are slightly 
curved. Indeed if we are ignorant of the mysteries of trompe l'æil paintings 
or inexperienced in detecting optical illusion, we-do believe that there is a 
violin on the wall, that the lines are slightly curved, and so on. Thus it is 
not surprising that Gombrich pays so much attention to such cases in his 
examination of the psychology of perception. But it would be wrong to 
conclude that illusion consists in or necessarily involves holding false beliefs. 
As Austin pointed out in Sense and Sensibilia (1962), pp. 22£., whereas delusion 
involves false belief, illusion does not. Indeed, as the expressions ‘trompe 
lei? and ‘optical illusion’ suggest, the illusion in thése cases consists in the 
way the pictures look to us, not in what we believe about them. Even when 
I have established beyond doubt that there is no violin on the wall it still 
looks as if there is; even when I have established beyond doubt that the 
horizontal lines are parallel straight lines they still look slightly curved; even 
when I have established beyond doubt that I am looking at a collection of 
strings and rods they still look like a chair; and so on. My beliefs are entirely 
immaterial, for the illusion consists in the way the pictures, or diagrams, or 
strings and rods, look. Thus if we are to make sense of such illusions, and 
indeed make sense of the interpretation of paintings in general, we must get 
to grips with the notions of a ‘look’, and of the ‘visual experience’. 


2. SEEING AND SEEING ASPECTS 


In a trivial sense Gombrich is concerned with looks and visual experiences, 
but he would want to unpack such notions in terms of an information-flow 
model of perception. As I have already pointed out, he seems to regard the 
interpretation of paintings as a special case of perception, a special case of the 
interpretation of a jumble of perceptual clues about the world around us. 
Thus seeing the Jastrow figure as a duck is for Gombrich a kind of seeing, 
just as seeing a table as a table or a car as a car or shoes as shoes is a kind of 
seeing. He would say that the main difference between the first case and the 
second is that in the first we find very quickly that our tentative projection 
cannot be sustained. As soon as we move to one side or try to touch the duck, 
further perceptual information forces us to abandon our provisional inter- 
pretation of the figure as a duck. In general, although in interpreting paintings 
we are inclined to hold certain false beliefs about the world, the inclination 
disappears as soon as we move away or try to touch the objects represented. 

In this section I want to argue that by treating the interpretation of paintings 
as a special case of perception, and by refusing to grapple with the notions of - 
a look and of a visual experience, Gombrich has conflated two distinct 
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achievements. Only one of them is of any great aesthetic interest and it is 
the one for which he has not catered. I am going to use and defend a distinc- 
tion which Wittgenstein drew in Pt. II, §xi of the Investigations, which I 
attempted vainly to clarify in ‘Seeing As’ (Mind, 1973) and which has 
received great attention in Roger Scruton’s splendid Art and Imagination 
(1975). It is confusing, I think, to talk with Wittgenstein of two senses of 
‘see’, and confusion is hardly diminished by talking of two senses of ‘see 
_.. as’. As Scruton points out (op. cit., Ch. 8), the phrase ‘see . . . as’ has many 
uses, and it is easy to muddle them. Adopting another Wittgensteinian 
phrase I shall talk instead of the distinction between seeing and seeing aspects, 
between seeing rabbits and seeing rabbit-aspects, between seeing mountains 
and seeing mountain-aspects, between seeing haywains and seeing haywain- 
aspects. This alternative idiom is undeniably awkward, but I see no way of 
reconciling clarity with elegance. Nor can I pretend that my account of the 
distinction is complete. But my main purpose in this paper is to criticise 
Gombrich’s account of the interpretation of paintings, and I need only 
indicate the central criteria for distinguishing between seeing and seeing 
aspects. 

Let us first consider seeing. Under normal conditions I see my table, my 
car, my apple tree for what they are. More formally, I see my table under 
the description ‘table’, my car under the description ‘car’, my apple tree 
under the description ‘apple tree’. Perhaps when the light is bad I might 
mistakenly see the table under the description ‘packing case’, the car under 
the description ‘privet hedge’, the tree under the description ‘telegraph pole’. 
That is, I might mistakenly but sincerely see objects under descriptions that 
do not apply to them. But whether or not I apply the correct descriptions, 
my seeing an object under a certain description is logically connected with 
my beliefs about it, for seeing a under the description ‘F’ standardly involves 
believing that a is indeed F. Standardly I see my table under the description 
‘table’ only if I believe it is a table, and I see it under the description ‘packing 
case’ only if I believe that it is a packing case, and so on. Furthermore, seeing 
a under the description ‘F’ is not subject to the will. I can choose to open my 
eyes, polish my spectacles and direct my gaze at table or tree, but cannot 
choose whether I see the table under the description ‘table’ or the tree under 
the description ‘tree’. I could not by a rapid switch of attention choose 
to see the table now under the description ‘table’, now under the description 
‘packing case’, or to see the tree now under the description ‘tree’, now under 
the description ‘telegraph pole’. There is of course a close connection between 
one’s beliefs and the extent of one’s free choice, for I cannot in any straight- 
forward sense choose my beliefs. I can choose to examine evidence, and I 
can choose to lead a life which I confidently predict will cause me to hold 
certain beliefs, but I cannot directly choose to change my beliefs. Thus if 
there is a logical connection between seeing a under the description ‘F’ and 
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believing that a is F, it is not surprising that seeing a under the description 
‘F’ is not subject to the will. 

Now let us consider seeing aspects, e.g. seeing the haywain-aspect of a 
canvas, seeing the mountain-aspect of a triangular figure, seeing the duck- 
aspect of the Jastrow drawing, and so on. Seeing aspects is different from 
seeing and does not involve seeing an object under the description ‘table’ 
or ‘packing-case’, or ‘tree’ or ‘telegraph pole’. Of course I usually resort to 
description in an effort to articulate my experience of seeing the haywain or 
mountain or duck, but I apply the descriptions on the clear understanding 
that they do not literally apply to what I see in front of me, to the painting or 
drawing. I do not in the least mean to suggest that I am looking at a hay- 
wain or a mountain or a duck. Seeing aspects has, as it were, an inverse 
logical relation to belief. Whereas seeing a under the description ‘F’ standardly 
involves believing that a is F, seeing an F-aspect in a standardly involves 
believing that a is not F. Seeing a haywain-aspect in a canvas involves 
believing that it is not literally a haywain, seeing a mountain-aspect in a 
triangle involves believing that it is not literally a mountain, seeing a duck- 
aspect in a drawing involves believing that it is not literally a duck, and so on. 
Furthermore seeing aspects is subject to the will. I can intelligibly choose, or 
at least attempt, to see the duck-aspect or the mountain-aspect or the 
haywain-aspect. If a picture yields different aspects, I can deliberately switch 
from seeing one aspect to seeing another, from seeing a mountain aspect to 
seeing a wedge-aspect, to seeing a triangle-aspect, and so on. Again the 
relation between our beliefs and the extent of our free choice is significant. 
Seeing aspects is subject to the will precisely because it is not logically con- 
nected with one’s beliefs. It is precisely because I do not believe that there is a 
duck (or indeed a rabbit) in front of me that I am able to switch my attention 
to the duck aspect of the drawing. If I really did believe there was a duck in 
front of me, I could not choose whether or not to see it under the description 
‘duck’. 

I can now apply these remarks to the interpretation of paintings. I want 
to say that the interpretation of paintings involves two logically different 
achievements. One is the comparatively simple perceptual achievement of 
identifying the visible properties of a two-dimensional canvas, seeing a red 
patch here, a green patch there, the wooden frame surrounding the canvas, 
and so on. I might make statements about what I see and the statements are 
to be understood as literal expressions of my beliefs: ‘here is a piece of 
stretched canvas, a red patch here, a green patch there, a wooden frame . 
etc.’ And I cannot in any straightforward sense choose to see the visible 
properties of the canvas. In contrast the second achievement, that of seeing 
an aspect, is more complicated. Suppose, for example, I see in certain 
pigments a music master and his pupil. I might make statements about the 
aspects I see: ‘there are the music master and his pupil in the background, 
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a viol in the foreground . . . etc.’ But the statements are not to be understood 
as literal expressions of my beliefs. Indeed normally under such circumstances 
I believe merely that I am looking at a multi-coloured canvas, not at a 
music-master, a pupil or a viol. My.description is a description of a certain 
aspect, but is not a description of what I literally believe to be in front of me. 
And because the achievement of seeing aspects is logically remote from what 
I literally believe, I can choose to see the aspect. If the picture confronting me 
is ambiguous (such as the Jastrow figure or the black/white maltese cross on 
a white/black background), I can deliberately shift my attention back and 
forth from one aspect to another. 

Gombrich’s account of the interpretation of paintings caters very well for 
the first achievement, that of seeing. For example, he is right to insist that 
there is a crucial connection between seeing and believing, between interpre- 
ing perceptual information and arriving at certain beliefs about what is 
going on around us. But he does not cater for the second achievement, that 
of seeing aspects. After all, here the connection with belief is turned on its 
head. To say ‘it is a duck’, ‘it is a music-master’, ‘it is a haywain’, is far from 
believing, even from being inclined to believe, that there is a duck a few 
yards away, or a music-master, or a haywain. Standardly it is to believe that 
nothing of the sort is in the vicinity. 

Before closing this section I would add four explanatory comments 
about my attempt to defend a distinction between seeing and seeing aspects. 
First, I have talked of seeing an object under the description ‘F’ and of seeing 
an F-aspect in a canvas, but what do we substitute on ‘F’? I talked earlier of 
the ‘visible properties’ of objects, but what sort of properties are they? 
Clearly if I am to sustain my general attack on Gombrich, I have to say more 
about them. It is very probable that my answer rests on a number of assump- 
tions which were accepted by classical empiricists and by sense-datum 
philosophers, and which have been undermined by Wittgensteinian criticism, 
but I do not have the time and inclination to excavate and defend them. I 
want to say that the properties in question are those we can identify simply 
by looking. I an concerned with expressions which could intelligibly fill 
the gaps in sentences of the form ‘it looks——’ or ‘it looks like a——’. Of 
course sometimes the word ‘looks’ is not taken very strongly and to say that 
something looks F or looks like an F is merely to make a guarded assertion 
that it is F or an F. But on many occasions the word ‘looks’ is obviously to 
be interpreted more strongly, and ‘it looks F ’ or ‘it looks like an F’ is meant 
to express precisely how something looks. 

Thus I can tell, for example, whether an object is red or square, a hawk or 
a handsaw, simply by looking at it. It will look red or square, look like a 
hawk or a handsaw. In contrast I cannot normally tell whether a man is a 
seventh son or married, simply by looking at him. Nothing would normally 
count as his looking like a seventh son or looking married. No doubt we can 
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imagine circumstances in which even those properties might count as 
visible properties for my purposes. For example, married men might in- 
variably develop furrowed brows and grey hair, and there might be a rigid 
social convention that a seventh son has ‘7’ stamped on his forehead. It would 
then be intelligible to say that Fred looks married, or looks like a seventh 
son. And it would in turn be intelligible for me to say that I see Fred under 
the description ‘married’ or that I see a seventh-son-aspect in a painting. 

It might be argued that I prove too much, for if being married and being 
a seventh son could in certain circumstances count as ‘visible’ properties, 
properties which can be identified simply by looking, then every property 
will have to be included in my list of actual or potential ‘visible’ properties. 
I am inclined to face that prospect with equanimity, and repeat that I am 
interested in those properties that can be identified simply by looking. 
Since I am concerned to focus attention on the looks of things, and therefore 
on the content of visual experiences, I cannot see that I should be embarrassed 
by a surfeit of visible properties. 

My second comment about the distinction between seeing and seeing 
aspects is that seeing aspects obviously presupposes some seeing. To see an 
aspect at all I must see something, even if it is only a few lines on a blank 
sheet of paper. My seeing the many different aspects of Wittgenstein’s 
triangle presupposes at least my seeing three lines drawn in the shape of a 
triangle. It would be very odd to talk of seeing an aspect in an entirely 
blank sheet of paper. Such an achievement would be visualizing rather than 
seeing an aspect. In my earlier paper on ‘Seeing As’ I suggested that seeing 
aspects is closely related to visualizing but it is clear in the context of repre- 
sentational art that the one achievement cannot be reduced to the other. I 
see aspects in a picture, or see the aspects of a picture, but I do not necessarily 
visualize an object in anything. 


Third, although I am primarily concerned with the interpretation of ` 


paintings, I do not want to argue that seeing aspects is an aesthetic achieve- 
ment in a narrow sense of ‘aesthetic’. I can admit, and would wish to admit, 
that the achievement is characteristic both of looking at aesthetic objects 
such as paintings and of looking at cloud formations, patterns in broken 
plaster, or marks left on the sand by the ebbing tide. To see a face in clouds, 
a landscape in broken plaster, or a bouquet of flowers in sand, is to see 


certain aspects. If I say ‘I see a face’ or ‘I see mountains’ or ‘I see a bouquet ` 


of flowers’, I do not mean literally that I see a face or mountain or flowers. 
Standardly I do not believe that there is a face in front of me, or mountains 
or flowers. I believe that there are clouds or broken plaster or sand, but I see 


a face in the clouds, a mountain in the plaster, a bouquet of flowers in the , 


sand. It is precisely the same achievement that is involved in seeing in a 
canvas a haywain or a music master or a park. 
Fourth, I have argued that seeing an F aspect in a standardly involves 
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believing that a is not F. And that claim is in turn supposed to show that 
Gombrich fails to cater for a central feature of the interpretation of paintings. 
According to Gombrich my successfully interpreting a painting consists in 
my being inclined to believe that I am looking at a haywain or a music 
master or whatever. I have argued that precisely the opposite is true, that 
standardly I believe that there is no haywain, no music master, in the vicinity. 
I have to insert the word ‘standardly’ to leave room for two difficult cases 
in which I see an F-aspect in a and yet also believe it to be F. That is, I have 
to make provision for two putative counter-examples to my account of the ' 
difference between seeing and seeing aspects. One case is that of naive inter- 
preters of paintings, such as small children, who tend to believe that objects 
in a picture are really in front of them. They try to touch the objects and are 
puzzled when they grasp nothing but a two-dimensional coloured canvas. 
They seem unable to distinguish between their seeing and their seeing 
aspects. Perhaps, as Scruton suggests (op. cit., p. 110), there is an irreducible 
similarity between the experience of seeing an F and the experience of seeing 
an F-aspect, and it is therefore always possible that I should think I am seeing 
an F when I am actually seeing an F-aspect. 

The other case is where conditions of observation are so poor that, although 
I may believe that a certain object is in front of me, it would be misleading 
to say that I see it. Yet in the few perceptual clues available I might see a 
certain aspect, an aspect which reflects the real properties of the object I 
believe to be there. I see the F aspect in a, and also believe that it is F. For 
example, it is so foggy that it would be misleading to say that I see the 
church across the road. I can only see a grey patch here, a black patch there, 
and a great deal of fog. But I believe that there is a church there, and with an 
effort of imagination I can see in the grey and black patches a church aspect. 
I see the church aspect and yet believe that there is a church in front 
of me. 

Thus since there are naive interpreters of paintings and since I may in 
peculiar circumstances see aspects that reflect accurately the real properties 
of objects in front of me, I cannot argue that séting an F aspect in a entails 
believing that å is not F. But since there are many sophisticated interpreters 
of paintings and since the conditions of observation are often good, I can 
argue that seeing an F aspect in a standardly involves believing that a is not 
F. Indeed to make my main point against Gombrich I can afford to be even 
less ambitious. My main point is that, whereas there is an intimate logical 
relation between seeing and believing, there is no such relation between 
seeing aspects and believing. In other words, as long as I can produce a 
number of familiar cases in which I see an F aspect in a and believe very 
definitely that a is not F, I can show that the crucial part of the interpretation 
of paintings, namely seeing aspects, is logically different from seeing and is in 
no sense a special case of seeing. +. 
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3. AN OBJECTION 


To clarify the distinction between seeing and seeing aspects it might be 
helpful to consider an objection to my account of the distinction.* It might 
be objected that by concentrating on a small number of examples I have 
exaggerated the difference between the experience of seeing and the ex- 
perience of seeing aspects. Indeed, as I conceded, many naive interpreters 
of paintings clearly mistake seeing aspects for seeing, and suppose that the 
objects represented on the canvas are really in front of them. Surely that 
suggests that there may be no significant differences between the two kinds 
of experiences, qua experiences. Furthermore, for at least two reasons it is 
fruitless to distinguish them by referring to associated beliefs. First, as again 
I have conceded, there is no neat logical relation between a given experience 
and a given set of beliefs, For example, there is no neat logical relation between 
seeing a haywain aspect in a canvas and believing that there is, or is not, a 
haywain in front of me. I have been forced to abandon entailments in favour 
of the logically shoddy ‘standard involvements’: I have been forced to 
argue that seeing a haywain aspect in a canvas standardly involves believing 
that there is no haywain in front of me. l 

And second, it is by now a philosophical and psychological commonplace 
that all our experiences are a function of previous experience, and therefore 
of our existing framework of beliefs. Whether we are engaged in seeing or 
in seeing aspects, we are utilizing an enormous range of previous experiences. 
I have treated seeing as the passive visual awareness of objects and have 
treated seeing aspects as the active and imaginative production of original 
views of prosaic objects. In so doing I have over-simplified seeing and over- 
estimated the degree of originality involved in seeing aspects. As Kant, 
Gombrich and many others have argued, no experience is completely 
passive; all necessarily involve interpretation, the active use of previous 
experience. Thus all our experiences are firmly embedded in a complicated 
network of existing beliefs. The alleged difference between seeing and seeing 
aspects is at best a difference of degree. 

Much of the objection is true, but beside the point. It is obviously true, 
for example, that the experience of seeing may be indistinguishable from the 
experience of secing aspects, that naive interpreters of paintings frequently 
mistake one for the other. The perceiver may not be able to tell merely 
from the content of his experience that he is seeing a park rather than a park- 
aspect. But that is hardly to the point, and certainly does not show that there 
is no distinction between seeing and seeing aspects. For it is equally true that 
the perceiver may not be able to tell merely from the content of his experience 
that he is looking at an oasis rather than seeing a mirage. But the qualitative 


* In its essential respects the objection is taken from a very interesting paper by Miss Ruby 
Meager, presented to the Nottingham Society for Philosophical Aesthetics in 1975. 
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similarity between veridical and delusive perceptions does not vitiate the 
distinction between perception and hallucination. 

It is also true, but beside the point, that all our experiences are a function 
of our previous experiences, are firmly embedded in a framework of beliefs, 
involve the active interpretation of perceptual information. It is true that 
both seeing and seeing aspects are in a Kantian sense activities, that they have 
a general logical connection with our beliefs. Whether I am seeing haywains 
or haywain aspects J must have had a wide experience of the world, must 
have an extensive repertory of colour-, shape-, structure-concepts, etc. But 
again that is not to the point, for the Kantian background to our seeing and 
our seeing aspects is of a very general kind. If we try to uncover the Kantian 
framework of beliefs within which we exercise both our ability to see and 
our ability to see aspects, we shall only uncover extremely general beliefs— 
beliefs about the kinds of object in the world, their properties, the inductive 
connections between one set of properties and another or one set of objects 
and another. 

The distinction between seeing and seeing aspects begins to emerge as 
soon as we ignore the general, shared, Kantian background and concen- 
trate on specific cases of seeing, or specific cases of seeing aspects, and certain 
specific associated beliefs. The distinction emerges as soon as we examine the 
relation between seeing an object and specific beliefs about the object, and 
the relation between seeing aspects in an object and specific beliefs about the 
object. As I argued in the previous section, if I see that Fa, standardly I believe 
that Fa; but if I see an F-aspect in a, standardly I believe that ~ Fa. If] see that 
the object a few yards away is a broomstick, standardly I believe that it is a 
broomstick; if I see a broomstick-aspect in the object a few yards away, 
standardly I believe that the object (e.g. a canvas) is not a broom-stick. Such 
an inversion, as it were, of the relation with specific beliefs is sufficiently 
striking for us to talk of a clear distinction between seeing and seeing aspects. 

Nor should we overlook the crucial role of the will in this discussion. 
As I argued earlier, there is no straightforward sense in which I can choose 
to see a table under the description ‘table’ rather than under the description 
‘packing-case’. I can choose to open my eyes and look in the direction of the 
table, and I can choose to change the lighting conditions. But however 
much I may deliberately affect the conditions of observation, what I then 
see is beyond my further control. I cannot for example, try to see the table 
under the description ‘packing-case’ and then try to switch co seeing it under 
the description ‘table’. ‘Synthesis’, as Kant remarks, is ‘a blind but indispens- 
able function of the soul, without which we should have no knowledge 
whatsoever, but of which we are scarcely ever conscious’ (First Critique, 
A78/B103), and over which we therefore have no conscious control. In 
contrast I can intelligibly choose which aspect of a painting to see and I can 
attempt to see it now under one aspect, now under another. I may even 
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deliberately ignore all the aspects of the painting because I want to examine 
the individual brush-strokes on the canvas. 


4. SEEING ASPECTS 


So far I have said very little of a positive kind about seeing aspects, and 
the remarks I shall make in this final section will be all too brief. I have 
argued merely that iz is a distinct achievement which may presuppose a 
perceptual achievement but which is not a special case of perception. I also 
said that if we are to understand the interpretation of paintings, we must 
grapple with the notian ofa ‘visual experience’ and so with the way paintings 
(or broken plaster, sand and clouds) look to us. We cannot say that I believe 
or am inclined to believe that there is a duck or a haywain or a music master 
in front of me, but perhaps we can make progress by exploring the possibil- 
ity that the drawing or canvas looks like certain objects in certain respects, 
that seeing an aspect consists in noticing a rather remote resemblance between 
drawing and duck, or canvas and music master, or cloud and face, or wall- 
paper and mountain. That is, perhaps we should reconsider an account of 
representation which is criticized at great length by Gombrich. According 
to that account, the ‘mimesis’ account, the history of representational art 
consists in gradual technical improvement designed to achieve a better 
likeness, a better copy, a closer point-for-point similarity between. picture 
and object. 

I confess I find many of Gombrich’s criticisms unconvincing. For example 
he traces the malign influence of Diirer’s strange picture of a rhino on later 
artists. He argues that even our deliberate attempts to make canvas resemble 
object will fail, and concludes that artists use and must use wholly conven- 
tional schemata of representation. I would rather argue that although the 
mimetic intentions of Diirer and his imitators misfired, they misfired only 
in part. For Diirer’s rhino does resemble a real rhino in many respects. The 
armour-plating is admittedly gratuitous, but the general shape of the animal 
in two dimensions is roughly correct. 

But the mimesis account fails for at least two other reasons. First, we must 
remember that Wittgenstein’s discussion of seeing aspects includes a number 
of musical examples. He seems to imply (and Scruton follows suit in Chs. 
6, 9, 12 and 13 of Art and Imagination) that many of our problems about the 
analysis of seeing aspects, of seeing—as, will also be problems about the 
analysis of hearing aspects, hearing—as. We have to explain what we are 
doing when. we hear a string of sounds as a single musical phrase, as a march 
or as a waltz; as sad or cheerful or plaintive; as a melody or a bass figure; as 
a conversation, literal or metaphorical; and so on. Indeed one interesting 
case in need of analysis is the case of hearing complete silence as sad (e.g. in 
the recapitulation of the first movement of Beethoven’s Pathétique sonata). 
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If we take all these musical examples seriously and if we assume that there 
is a clear sense in which we can hear aspects of sounds or strings of sounds, 
then the mimesis account of aesthetic representation is obviously useless. 
There are no doubt a few examples of musical mimesis of a more or less 
realistic kind (such as the sound of waves in Debussy’s La Mer), but the vast 
majority of musical compositions do not resemble any actual or imagined 
object. If the logic of hearing aspects is similar in important respects to the 
logic of seeing aspects, the mimesis account will only cater for the more 
peripheral features of representational painting. 

That first reason for rejecting the mimesis account rests of course on an 
exceedingly controversial assumption, namely that there is an important 
similarity between seeing aspects in paintings and hearing aspects in musical 
compositions. Since I do not here have the space to defend the assumption 
I shall pass to the second and more persuasive reason. We cannot say that 
seeing an aspect consists in seeing a resemblance between picture and object, 
for the resemblance is sometimes extremely slight and does not form an 
important part of the aspect seen. Wittgenstein’s triangle is only similar 
in one respect to a mountain, or a wedge, or to a triangular hole in the 
ground, namely that it has a roughly triangular shape in two dimensions. 
Such a slight resemblance cannot in any way explain all the other properties 
of the mountain-aspect or the wedge-aspect or the hole aspect. Indeed since 
most pictures are effectively two-dimensional and most objects represented 
are three-dimensional, objects have many features that paintings patently 
lack. Moreover, as Gombrich’s examples of Chinese art demonstrate (op. cit., 
pp. 174-5), even in two dimensions the mimesis theory is inadequate. 
Chinese art is very economical and suggests all sorts of mood. by the use 
of a very few brush strokes, even through the ‘absence of brush and ink’ 
(ibid., p. 174). We may see the faces in the picture as sad or cheerful or pensive 
or angry. But that cannot be in virtue of a resemblance between picture 
and object, for faces have ears and eyes and noses, whereas the faces in the 
picture have none. 

If we are to begin to understand seeing aspeets, we must appreciate a 
point made originally by Wittgenstein and borrowed by many writers 
including myself, namely that the ability to see aspects is an imaginative 
activity where ‘imaginative’ is intimately connected with ‘image’. I suggested 
in ‘Seeing As’ that seeing an aspect is closely related to visualizing. My seeing 
a music master in the canvas in front of me is closely related to my visualis- 
ing the scene in the complete absence of any picture. Indeed, when I am. 
confronted with a very simple or economical picture, such as Wittgenstein’s 
pictured triangle or a Chinese brush drawing, my seeing aspects may amount 
to little else but visualizing. To see the mountain aspect I have as it were 
mentally to construct a background into which the triangle might fit: I 
mentally sketch in the snow along the top, the conifers lower down, a 
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funicular railway here, a glacier there. It is, says Wittgenstein, ‘as though in 
our mind there had been a mould and the picture we see had fallen into that 
mould, fitting it’ (Brown Book, p. 163). To see aspects, whether in paintings, 
broken plaster, clouds or stretches of sand, is to project various ‘moulds’, 
various backgrounds, into which the perceptual information can fit. 

It might seem that I have come full circle, that I agree with Gombrich 
that the interpretation of paintings consists in tentatively projecting various 
schemata on to the canvas in an attempt to decode the pigments into an 
account of actual or imagined objects. But I have certainly not done that. 
For Gombrich the interpretation of paintings is only a special case of percep- 
tion, and perception is a matter of decoding and digesting information. In 
contrast I have argued that seeing aspects differs from seeing in two impor- 
tant respects: seeing a music master in the pigments standardly involves 
believing that there is no music master in front of me, and seeing aspects is 
subject to the will. Furthermore, by arguing that seeing aspects consists in 
being impressed by the way a picture looks, and that it involves a quite 
peculiar visual experience closely related to visualizing, I have implicitly 
rejected an information-flow model of perception. I have entirely unre- 
pentantly pursued ‘the whole idea of appearances that has proved such a 
will-o’-the wisp to aesthetics’ (Art and Illusion, p. 252).* 


* Ancestors of this paper benefited from the criticism and encouragement of Dieter Peetz. 


KINDS AND DEGREES OF 
AESTHETIC UNITY 


Catherine Lord 


Tuis essay has three aims: to underscore the fact that there are different types 
. of unity, to explore the implications of the assertion that there are different 
degrees of unity, and to question the distinction between the evaluative and 
the descriptive uses of the concept of unity. Each aim involves its own 
thesis. (1) The different types of unity differ essentially. (2) Each type of 
unity may or may not (there is a question) in itself admit degree, but at a 
certain point when a particular type is augmented or diminished it is 
destroyed. (3) The evaluative and the descriptive uses of the concept of unity 
are not really distinct; they are correlative. These three theses serve a single 
purpose, the purpose of showing that the different genres and different works 
of art, literature and music should not be pressed into or evaluated in terms 
of a unity which is not appropriate in a given case. I shall present my argu- 
ment through a discussion of Harold Osborne’s ‘Organic Unity Again’! 
_and Kenneth M. Stampp, Jr.’s, “Unity as a Virtue’? 
My over-arching thesis is summed up by the negation of this passage in 
Kenneth Stampp’s article: 
... if unity is an authentic aesthetic virtue, if it is in fact an unchallengeable criterion for 
aesthetic merit, then it must follow that for every work of art, greater unity means 
greater aesthetic value. Le Dejeuner sur I’herbe may indeed be a valuable painting now, 
but it would be even more so were its parts more integrated. In short, diffuse works 
of art, whatever their other virtues, must be improved by being more unified.3 
It is a prize irony that Mr. Stampp argues against the above while assuming 
that to be unified is to be unified to a high degree® For him this is to have 
~ organic unity. In holding that unity is not ipso facto a virtue he is holding 
that a particular kind of unity is not necessarily a virtue. Some works of art 
exhibit ‘non-unity’ or ‘arrangement’ and they would not be improved if 
greater unity were to be imposed. That Mr. Stampp assumes that greater 
unity involves only one type is shown again when he puzzles* about the 
following in my ‘Unity with Impunity’ : 
... the critical procedure should take cognizance of the many types of unity which there 
are... Of the many different types of unity available to the critic as models let me 


consider two, each quite different from the other. These are to be found, respectively, 
~ in the cosmos as a whole and in a bundle of faggots.’ 


Mr. Stampp calls the reference to many types of unity ‘misleading’® and 
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offers two interpretations. (Only the first is relevant to the ensuing discussion.) 
(1) There are different degrees of unity. (2) There are different methods by 
which unity can be achieved. I mean neither. I maintain that there are different 
kinds or types of unity which differ essentially, i.e. by their very nature, and 
not in degree. 

Drawing from Aristotle, we cite the unity of the individual—organic 
unity, the unity of the family, the unity of a state, the unity of the cosmos, 
which Aristotle compares to an army and to an estate, and the unity of a 
bundle of faggots, which might be called an arrangement. The locus classicus 
for the definition of organic unity is found in Aristotle’s specifications for the 
plot of a tragedy. He describes as organic an interrelationship between the 
parts such that the transposition or withdrawal of any part dislocates or 
destroys the whole.? The contemporary conception of organic unity 
(recognized, but not emphasized in antiquity—in connection, at least, with 
art) is the concept of an emergent whole which is greater than and different 
from the sum of its parts. The classical example of such a unity is the letter- 
word relationship. Mr. Stampp’s example is a blend of coffee, cream and 
sugar. He refers to both conceptions of organic unity in his article (hence- 
forth to be termed O.U., and O.U.,). The unity of the cosmos is described 
by Aristotle as having a leader and a hierarchy of members. The order of the 
whole depends on the leader, and because of his responsibility he is the least 
free. At the lowest level are the slaves who contribute little to the whole and 
so have little responsibility. They are the most free 

The unity of the cosmos is marked by hierarchy or degrees of importance 
and the freedom of some of its parts. We can suggest that this is the unity of 
the epic where freedom allows for transportation or removal, and for the 
gratuitous in the sense of the luxurious, not in the sense of the totally hap- 
hazard. Aristotle characterizes the epic as having bulk, mass and grandeur.® 
He also points out that it has greater scope for variety than the tragedy." 
In contrast with the unity of the cosmos or epic, the hallmark of O.U., is a 
close interdependence of parts which, on the above definition, involves the 
internal relationship between the parts. 

It is true that when the different types of unity are compared degree terms 
abound. An organic unity exhibits a ‘greater’ degree of interdependence of 
parts than the cosmos, which is ‘more’ diffuse. The relationship between 
members of a family is ‘looser’ than that of a living organism. But despite 
these degree terms, the different kinds of types of unity, as types, do not 
differ in degree. They differ essentially. This can be brought out when we 
entertain the prospect of taking the Iliad and reducing it to a lyric poem and 
then reducing that to haiku. We do not get differences in degrees of unity. 
We get differences in kinds of unity. In fact, as far as the Iliad is concerned, 
we get the destruction of the work. And that work is destroyed precisely 
because the unities involved differ essentially. 
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Given the foregoing, what is it to say that there are degrees of unity? 
Do the different types of unity, as types or kinds, in themselves allow degrees 
Here the logic of the various concepts of unity is at issue and the issue is not 
simple. For instance, it would seem that the Platonic One does not admit 
degrees. But then we are faced with the Parmenides. In so far as O.U. 
consists of internal relations, I maintain that it cannot permit degrees. If when 
a part is removed the whole is mutilated or destroyed, then everything is of 
the essence. The whole cannot be made more unified because internal relation- 
ship among the parts is the maximum unity (apart from the Platonic One). 
Nor can such a unity be made more diffuse because this would destroy its 
nature as an internally related whole. Dorothy Walsh struggles with this 
uncompromising fact when she says that the possibility of an autonomous or 
semi-autonomous ‘substructure’, such as a door, seems to conflict with the 
thesis that an art structure is a ‘system of internal relations’. She thinks we can 
have both—internal relations and semi-autonomous parts.’! But we cannot 
have both because the parts of an internally related system are all essential 
and hence not disassociable. 

Of course, those who promote organic unity need not commit themselves 
to internally related parts. Living organisms do in fact exhibit hierarchy and 
with it the possibility of removal or substitution, as I have pointed out else- 
where.!? Seen in this way an organic unity permits degrees of interdependence 
among its parts. But there is a cut-off point; an organic unity even so 
conceived precludes the looser interdependence of members of a family unity 
and it certainly precludes the diffuseness of the unity of the cosmos. 

Can an emergent whole, O.U. admit degrees? Let us turn to Harold 
Osborne for guidance here. He has set out four characteristics which 
distinguish an aesthetic emergent whole from other kinds of emergent 
wholes.1® It will be remembered that these characteristics are: {t) The whole 
lends itself to a synoptic vision. Mr. Osborne is an avowed gestaltist. (2) 
Such a whole possesses the qualities of (a) rightness and necessity. (These 
are stressed for both conceptions of organic unity) and (b) expressive qualities. 
(3) The whole is complex. (4) The quality of the “whole is reflected in each 
part in two senses: (a) When a work is mutilated or destroyed, the surviving 
part retains ‘something’ of the quality of the whole. (b) The parts are parts 
by virtue of being parts of that whole. 

If the synoptic or archetypal vision is to be achieved, the parts must be 
closely related. (4a) would show that Mr. Osborne is not committed to an 
internal relationship among the parts because a part can survive a mutilated 
or destroyed whole. But this seems not to be compatible with the contention 
of (4b) that the parts can only ‘exist’ as parts of the whole of which they are 
parts. (4a) and (4b) are termed corollaries.14 How can they be? In Aesthetics 
and Criticism, Mr. Osborne tells us most forcefully that unless it can be 
‘precisely demonstrated and is intended’ that the parts of a work of art ‘could 
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not have existed except as parts of that whole in which they were in fact 
parts . . . then the notion of organic unity is, I believe, not only valueless but 
conducive to mysticism and obscurantism in discussions of beauty.’ If we 
note the past tense here, then (4a) and (4b) can be accepted as corollaries on 
the following interpretation. Once a part exists by virtue of being a part of a 
given whole, then if that whole is destroyed the part can survive and retain 
the quality of the whole of which it was a part. 

What is in question where O.U., is concerned is the extent to which the 
four characteristics admit degrees. Now Characteristic (2a), rightness and 
necessity, involve internal relations unless we honour Mr. Osborne’s 
distinction between the evaluative and the descriptive. At this point we must 
because he refers Characteristic (2) to an earlier part of his article where the 
evaluative is being stressed. Rightness and necessity, then, belong to our 
feeling about the work and as such admit degrees. I will return to the 
normative aspects of Characteristic (2a) later. (2b), Expressiveness, obviously 
admits degrees. There can be degrees of complexity, but complexity, 
Characteristic (3), raises a special issue. Mr. Osborne speaks of complexity in 
the context of unity and variety, identifying it with variety. Kenneth Stampp, 
Dewitt Parker and Harold Osborne all characterize the principle of organic 
unity as the principle of unity in variety. (Mr. Stampp, however, contends 
that Hutcheson’s ratio is seldom attained.1*) Against all three, let me assert 
that unity and variety are two different things. They do not exclude each 
other, but there is a tension between unity, especially in the case of organic 
unity, which calls for neatness and craftsmanship, and variety, which calls 
for abundance and imagination, if not genius. Of course works of art 
exhibit different degrees of variety, but some genres have more scope for 
variety. That scope is dictated by the particular genre involved. But doesn’t 
this mean that variety is a function of the different types of unity which 
these genres do or do not have? Yes, but this does not mean that organic unity 
is the principle of unity in variety. We enjoy complexity and we enjoy order. 
But organic unity is not the principle which prescribes Hutcheson’s ratio. 
Organic unity prescribes‘the relationship between parts or the relationship 
between parts and an emergent whole. Variety is a different value; it is not a 
correlate of unity even though some types cf unity allow for greater variety 
than others. All four characteristics taken separately and together allow 
Harold Osborne’s aesthetic emergent organic whole to admit degrees even 
though it is a highly determinant unity and sc will only tolerate a modicum 
of diffuseness. 

To summarize, we have underscored the fact that there are different types 
of unity which differ essentially. We have asked what it means to say that 
there are degrees of unity. We have examined the logic of the concepts of 


some of the different types of unity and found that O.U.,, taken strictly, does ` 


not permit degrees and that no type, even if it does admit degree up to a 


‘ 
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point, slips by degrees, when augmented or diminshed, into another type of 
unity. The particular unity involved is simply destroyed. A family, likened 
to the short story, permits the introduction of a greater unity or diffuseness, 
that is independence or dependence among its parts, than a living organism, 
likened to a short lyric poem. On the other hand the cosmos, likened to an 
epic, permits greater diffusion, that is independence of its members, but, I 
urge, not much greater unification. Kenneth Stampp is quite right when he 
says that it is in the logic of unity that there be ‘non-unity’, as he calls it. But 
the line between unified and non-unified is drawn according to the type of 
unity involved. There is a limit for each type. 
Aristotle makes this point when he says, as I have quoted elsewhere:1” 


Is it not obvious that a state may at length attain such a degree of unity as to be no 
longer a state? . . . since the nature of the state is to be a plurality, and in tending to 
greater unity, from being a state becomes a family, and from being a family, an indivi- 
dual; for the family may be said to be more (a unity) than the state, and the individual 
than the family. So that we ought not to attain this greatest unity even if we could, 
for it would be the destruction of the state.18 


Similarily, an inappropriate unity when imposed on a work of art, literature 
or music will lead to the ‘destruction of that work’. 

Recently John Bayley in The Uses of Division: Unity and Disharmony in 
Literature says that we should not look fora neat unity ora ‘totally organized’ 
work in some cases. Again the assumption that to be unified is to be highly 
unified holds sway. We qualify this to say that a diffuse unity, perhaps epic 
or cosmic unity, is to be found in a work like War and Peace. (This is not 
to preclude the possibility of division or disunity in the case of certain 
works.) 

Had Kenneth Stampp recognized that there are different kinds of unity 
and not assumed that to be unified is to be unified to a high degree and thus 
be led to inveigh against organic unity, he might have considered that an 
arrangement is a type of unity, not a non-unity. His paradigm of an 
arrangement is a bowl of fruit. From art he cites John Cage’s ‘random’ 
compositions, the picaresque novel, and Osmin’s solos in Acts One and 
Three in Mozart’s Die Entführung aus dem Serail. To suggest that Mr. 
Stampp’s arrangement is a kind of unity is not to be guilty or popping out 
with ‘unity’ like Mr. Dick with his “King Charles’s head’. We are all aware 
that there is disunity and randomness even though some of us may be re- 
luctant to accept it in art. Note that when Mr. Stampp refers to Cage’s 
compositions he puts ‘random’ in quotation marks. 

Kenneth Stampp asks if we must accept’ Dewitt Parker’s verdict that 
organic unity is the ‘master principle of aesthetic form’.2° No. We do not 
have to accept Parker’s ‘verdict’. We need not and should not in Mr. 
Stampp’s own phrase ‘judge all art with an Aristotelian eye’.21 There are 
different kinds of unity appropriate to different kinds of works. 
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Harold Osborne rightly faults me?* when he points out that I overlooked 
the word ‘value’ and, concomitantly, the distinction between the ‘sub- 
stantive’ and the ‘valuational’ when quoting Dewitt Parker’s characterization 
of organic unity (O.U.,) as specifying that ‘each element in a work of art 
is necessary to its value, that it contains no elements that are not thus - 
necessary, and that all that are needful are there’ 2 But surely it is not special 
pleading to point out that Parker also says that so many and no more 
variations exist as are necessary to the accumulation and completion of 
meaning.** Here he speaks in descriptive terms. 

Parker himself realizes that of his principles of aesthetic form, theme and 
thematic variation, balance, evolution, and hierarchy, the last, hierarchy, is 
not a mode of organic unity.? It is not my concern tc attack the concept of ~ 
organic unity per se in this paper, but in passing it should be recalled that in 
the ptinciple of hierarchy we have grades of relevance which entails the 
dispensable or the substitutable.2* Hierarchy, thus, undermines the stress on 
necessity and rightness. 

When Harold Osborne speaks of degrees of unity, he is specifically refer- 
ring to the evaluative sense of organic unity. 

Wholeness, unity and order among the parts of a structure are matters of degree and 
there may come a point of optimal unity when any relevant change would be dis- 
advantageous. . . . Often there comes a point of optimal organic unity when the artist 
feels that everything is right and no further change is possible.2’ 
This passage forced me to say that the rightness and necessity, specified by 
Characteristic (2) of the aesthetic emergent whole, pertains to feeling. One ~ 
wonders if the sense of rightness and necessity on the viewer’s part are not 
often the consequence of the familiarity with and affection for a particular 
work of art. This implies that the feeling of rightness and necessity may lead 
us to misinfer a high degree of interconnectedness in some cases. Further, 
perhaps in the attempt to attain a synoptic vision in the presence of certain 
forms of unity we overburden ourselves. Another form of appreciation may 
be appropriate. In an earlier article Harold Osborne himself suggests? that 
there are alternative modes of appreciation, dictated for him by different 
styles and the different art forms or, as I would suggest, by different types of | 
unity. 

If we appraise a work of art in terms of a unity which is not appropriate 
to it, we err. To misevaluate a work is to describe it falsely. That is why 
appraisal and description cannot becompletely separated. They are correlative. 
Both Kenneth Stampp and Harold Osborne recognize that organic unity is 
not relevant to many works of art of the 6os and 70s. Both hold that a 
concept conceived abstractly must, when applied, take context, i.e. the 
particular work of art, into account. But this is not a matter of an appeal to 
degrees or to the distinction between the descriptive and the evaluative. Let - 
me urge, once again, that we free ourselves from the spell of a single model 
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and try to discover what different types of unity works of art, literature and 


music do in fact have. 
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BHARATA ON AESTHETIC EMOTIONS 
Rekha Jhanji 


IN THE present paper I wish to highlight Bharata’s theory of rasa nispatti. 
Despite the various comments on rasa theory, enough attention has not been 
given to Bharata’s exposition of the birth of aesthetic emotion in the creation 
of a work of art. My thesis is that Bharata’s analysis affords an insight into 
the manifestation of emotion in an artistic creation and the possibility of 
developing an emotive gesture-language. 

Rasa is the central notion of Bharata’s treatise on dramaturgy. Owing its 
origin to Rig Vedic literature, where the term ‘rasa’ is equated with sap, 
juice or essence, the concept underwent an adaptation into aesthetics with 
Bharata’s Natyasastra. Although in the Natyasastra, the primary import of 
the concept of rasa is in terms of theatre, Bharata was quite sensitive to the 
interrelationship between the different artistic media and the role that 
different arts play in the production of a dramatic work. 

As an aesthetic concept rasa refers to the essence or the basic character of a 
work of art. Artistic creations have been defined in various ways in the 
history of aesthetics. As against formal theories, which emphasize the 
structural and compositional aspects of art objects, rasa tends to highlight 
their emotive character. The concept of rasa focuses upon the core emotive 
content of an art work around which revolve its sensuous characteristics 
such as texture, magnitude, colour, metre and rhythm, etc., and its secondary 
emotive characteristics such as the various bhava-s (emotions)—the vyabhicari 
(transitory emotions) and the sthayi bhava-s (permanent emotions). 

It is evident from the mere names of the eight rasa-s that they refer to the 
emotive qualities of an artework and not to its structural characteristics. The 
emotive characteristics, however, emerge only with the help of structural 
elements. In fact Bharata attempted to objectify emotion through dramatic 
effects. Thus he has elaborated the different colours, stage-effects, musical 
accompaniments anc diction for the manifestation of each rasa as is evident 
from the following table, which highlights the different types of effects 
associated with each rasa. (See end.) 

The problem of rasa has two dimensions: rasa nispatti and rasanubhiiti. 
The former concentrates on the emergence of rasa through the theatrical 
action and spectacle and the latter on the experience of the spectator. As 
already remarked, the scope of this paper is limited to rasa nispatti, or the 
emergence of rasa. 
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Bharata holds that rasa nispatti takes place ‘from a combination (samyoga) 
of Determinants (vibhdva), Consequents (anubhava) and Complementary 
Psychological States (vyabhicaribhava)’.1 Now let us first see what these 
different types of bhava-s imply. Bharata equates vibhava with ‘karana, 
nimitta and hetu’. All these three concepts, when applied to theatre, refer to 
plot or the originating cause of a play. Anubhava-s on the other hand refer to 
the representation of rasa through the dramatic gestures of the actor. In other 
words, vibhava-s provide the background and anubhava-s demonstrate the 
repercussions of this background on the actors who use stage action to mani- 
fest an imaginary situation. However, we must remember that both vibhava-s 
and anubhava-s follow the particular rasa they are manifesting. 

The term ‘Sthayibhava’ has been translated sometimes as “durable psycho- 
logical state’ and sometimes as ‘permanent mood’. Thus sthayibhava, as 
against vyabhicaribhava, refers to the emotive atmosphere that rests through- 
out the play. That is what in spite of the different interludes marks the 
essential emotive effect of an art work. In other words it is this which finally 
forms the rasa of an artistic creation. Regarding the relationship between 
the different bhava-s Bharata says: 


. . . how is it that Durable Psychological States only are changed into Sentiments 
[and not others]? [In reply to this] it is said: ‘Just as among persons having same charac- 
teristics and similar hands, feet and belly and celebrity, some due to their birth, manner, 
learning and skill in arts and crafts, attain kingship, while others endowed with an 
inferior intellect become their attendants, in a similar manner Determinants, Conse- 
quents and Complementary Psychological States become dependent on the Durable 
Psychological States. . . . Just as a king is superior to other men, and the preceptor is 
superior to his disciples, so the Durable Psychological States are superior to other 
Psychological States.’* 


The above passage underlines the supremacy of sthayibhava. Let us now turn 
to vyabhicaribhava, which Bharata explains as follows: 


... it is said that vi and abhi are prefixes, and the root cara means ‘to go’, ‘to move’. 
Hence the word vyabhicarinah means ‘those that move in relation to sentiments towards 


different kinds of objects’. 


Thus, while the sthayibhava-s tend to emphasize one particular leading 
emotion in the entire art work, vyabhicaribhava-s vary with different episodic 
details of the plot. Bharata has brilliantly orchestrated these different emotive 
levels in tune to the commanding emotive form of a theatrical work. 
Furthermore Bharata substantiates his theory of rasa nispatti by a detailed 
exposition of a theory of gesture-language which constitutes an account of 
the different types of glances, eye movements, facial gestures, hand move- 
ments and different types of gaits characterizing each emotive state. In fact 
he constructs a two-fold theory: on the one hand is his exposition of different 
types of characters—superior, middling and inferior ones—and on the other 
his gesture-language. This shows that the expression of any aesthetic emotion 
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has a certain generic code for transformation, but the expression also depends 
on the type of character who is representing it. Thus the pathos represented 
through a menial character would not be the same as Rama’s anguish at 
being separated from Sita. Like Aristotle, Bharata seems to think that the 
more superior the character, the greater his control over his emotions. 
Whether it is an occasion of happiness or misery, emphasis is laid on com- 
posure and a quiet demeanour. Violent outbursts of emotion are only 
associated with menial characters or with women. For instance while 
discussing the various nuances of the comical emotion Bharata classifies 
comical effects into six types: Smile (hasita) ‘. . . Slight smile (smita); Gentle 
laughter (vihasita); Laughter of Ridicule (upahasita); Vulgar Laughter 
(apahasita); and Excessive Laughter (atihasita). Two by two they belong 
respectively to the superior, the middling and the inferior types of persons.”4 
He has given detailed instructions for rendering these different types of 
laughter. 

-The above example helps to show how the aesthetic emotion would 
manifest itself through theatrical action. Bharata is very clear that the 
aesthetic emotions are not identical with real-life emotions. In fact the whole 
thrust of his theory of rasa lies in the uniqueness of aesthetic emotions. Refer- 
ring to drama he says: 


As this is represented (abhiniyate) and interpreted by the actors who after suppressing 
their own nature make [for this purpose] various movements of their different limbs, 
it is called Nataka. 

The Nataka is to be composed as to include all Psychological States, Sentiments, 
inclination to all deeds, and the various conditions [of men and nature].§ 


This citation highlights the distinctness of aesthetic emotions. However, 
Bharata also emphasizes that aesthetic emotions closely follow the emotive 
experiences of real life. He says: 


If the [ordinary] human nature which has acts of joys and sorrows as its essence 
(lit. soul) is represented (lit. combined with) [special] gestures, it becomes [an instance of] 
conventional practice. 

A play should always be produced with the conventional movements of limbs, for 
without acting through the [use of] Gestures, etc. [by the actors] no feeling is evoked in 
[the spectators].° 


This makes it evident how theatrical gesture is a conventionalized form 
developed from a study of human nature and the different gestural mani- 
festations of man’s inner life. 

All this goes to show that according to Bharata rasa emerges as a result of 
the actor’s venture into the imaginary. With an effective control over his 
body he attempts to impersonate an unreal or non-existent personage and 
the primal aim of this impersonation is the creation of an objectified aesthetic 
emotion. 
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It is interesting to note that this whole activity of impersonation starts with 
a ritual. The actors commence their performance by a piija of the Gods. 
Bharata elaborately enumerates the pija for the evocation of Gods on the 
stage, conducted in dance-form by the director and assistants. And it is only 
after this ritualistic invocation of Gods that the director announces the name 
and theme of the play. Thus we must understand the entire activity of creation 
as commencing by a participation in a ritual, culminating in an occasion of 
festivity. And just as all ritual is symbolic, every step that an actor takes on 
the stage is also symbolic. Each of these symbolic acts is decoded, re- 
constructed and relived by the spectator. 

From this exposition of Bharata’s analysis of aesthetic emotions it is clear 
that for him the emotive character of a dramatic work is discernible within 
the work itself. Rasa is not some mysterious element but becomes manifest 
by a particular combination of bhava-s as the particular taste of a dish is born 
out of a recipe requiring the use of cereals, spices and condiments in a 
particular measure.” Quite like the different spices and flavours in the culinary 
art Bharata talks of the different sorts of abhinaya. One cannot deny that his 
elaborate classification of gestures, if followed absolutely, may certainly lead 
to a mere mechanical duplication of art forms and would thus be damaging 
to the very spirit of creative activity which is inherently a transcendence of 
all pre-established norms. But that would not be the best way to understand 
Bharata. For what is most interesting in the Natyasastra is his search for a 
gesture-language. Bharata has very ingenuously attempted to demonstrate 
the transformation and communication of emotive experience into different 
types of facial and bodily gestures. He has shown how the aesthetic emotions 
emerge through different symptomatic forms—the different types of bodily 
states. And since Bharata claims to provide a lexicon of the various sympto- 
matic effects of each emotion, he naturally implies that emotions can be 
objectified in a work of art in the same manner as its structural characteristics 
like metre, rhyme, symmetry, etc. Thus rasa is not a mysterious and inde- 
finable essence but a recognizable and specifiable operation of different 
artistic elements. ° 
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(rasa) results from a combination of 
various spices, vegetables and other 
articles, and as six tastes (rasa) are produced 
by articles such as, raw sugar or spices or 
vegetables, so the Dominant States 
(sthayibhava), when they come together 
with various other states (bhava) attain the 
quality of the Sentiment (i.e. become 
Sentiment)’. Ibid., Ch. VI, No. 31, p. 105. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL AESTHETICS AND 
EMPIRICAL RESEARCH IN GERMANY 


Gerd Wolandt 
(translated by Helmut Hungerland) 


Does THE title of this paper suggest two opposites? Is it a matter of dividing’ 
fields of research, or -does it suggest that the two fields should supplement 
each other? I do not propose to present here a long historical introduction; 
rather I shall try briefly to describe the problems and the situation. 


A brief outline will suffice. Aesthetics as an independent discipline arose . 


in the eighteenth century. With Kant it gained an important position within 
philosophy. Aesthetic problems were no longer seen as derivative from other 
philosophical problems but were considered as independent, original 
problems of their own. Until then aesthetics had been part of the theory of 
taste and feeling; it was ‘criticism’.Works of art had of course been studied 
before. But the history of art, that is to say the study of a coherent flow of 
the development of the arts, was not properly organized until the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. The philosophical theory of art played a role in 
this develoment. Hegel’s Aesthetics, for instance, was also a history of the arts 
in a general, all-embracing sense. 

Ever since this change occurred the arts have no longer been only a matter 
of practice and of life, but also a concern of science. This change has meant 
a genuinely new attitude. Methodical research in the arts expanded into 
areas hitherto alien, remote geographically as well as historically; it included 
also an interest in exotic art. The results of this research affected in turn the 
contemporary arts. One consequence of this is the fact that historical models 
were more often adopted than before. One result of the interest in the past 
was the so-called ‘Historicism’ (historicism of content as well as of form). 
The fact that the arts became a concern of science had also another conse- 
quence. The interest of science was not only concerned with the arts and 
artists but was directed towards the consumer public as well. 

The arts as subject of research became also subjects of teaching. They were, 
however, not only subjects of teaching for the professionals, i.e. historians 
of art, music and literature, but became also part of the curriculum of the 
‘well-educated man’—the ‘gebildete Leser aus allen Ständen’. Participation 
in such general culture even became a ‘Weihgeschenk fiir Frauen und Jungfrauen® 
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—a gift to women and girls. Art as a subject of scientific research became 
subject and goal of a clearly defined Bildung.* 

The general cultural education of ‘all classe’ —which actually meant of 
course the upper and upper-middle classes—remained the objective of the 
arts and of all the organizations connected with them (museums, concerts, 
libraries, etc.) throughout the nineteenth century and far into the twentieth 
century. One must add the reminder that in the course of the twentieth 
century bourgeois humanistic traditions were eroded if not in part eradicated. 
Philosophical aesthetics found itself on the whole in agreement with empi- 
rical scientific research in the arts. It provided the general framework, the 

_ basic concepts and norms which were accepted in scientific research as well 
as in the teaching of the academies, the salons, the specialised journals, etc. 

The next phase radically questioned this Bildungskunstt and everything 
with it. This was truly a crisis. Slogans like ‘the end of art’, “Der Verlust der 
Mitte’,4 ‘Die nicht mehr schönen Künste” indicated the end of bourgeois art. 
The crisis did not, of course, arise on a given date but the end result amounted 
to a dissolution and destruction of a tradition. The course of the development 
is all too familiar. From Naturalism to abstract art and Suprematism—from 
sculpture to kinetic constructions and mobile conglomerates, from the artis- 
tically formed work to the objet trouvé, from the carefully painted picture to 
seemingly carelessly applied colours, from the articulated work to Dada and 
the Sprechgedicht®, from the harmonic instrumental and vocal music to the 
arrangement of noises’, from the well-ordered and ornamented building to 

7 the functional building with ‘brutalized’ exterior,? from art within a milieu 
to the milieu as art, from the work of art formed with professional care to 
dilettantism, from plan and order to accident, from the beautiful and pleasing 
to the ugly and abhorrent. 

From the point of view of the artistically cultured producers and consumers 
and consumers of the Bildungskunst these changes were most confusing, 
disturbing and unpleasant. History can of course be interpreted in many dif- 
ferent ways and the contrasts can be over-emphasized when one speaks of the 
end of an epoch, the Untergang des Abendlandes? the “World of Yesterday’ 1° 

. These are slogans that come readily to mind. In the spheres of the visual 
arts, music and literature the change was a complex process. In no sense was 
it really a clean break with tradition but rather a continuation of the past, 
sometimes simply a renaissance. However, there can be no doubt about one 


* Bildung, from bilden, to shape, focm, educate, can mean either an educational process or the 
aim and product of such a process, i.e. inculcation of the classical-humanistic values and tradi~ 
tions. The process was intended to prepare the recipient for a socio-cultural role, primarily 
restricted to the upper and upper-middle classes. A similar view to that described here was 
propounded by Jonathan Richardson, father and son, who in the early eighteenth century 

._ maintained that some degree of connoisseurship in the fine arts was an essential accomplishment 
of every well-educated man. 

ft Le. the kind of art which formed part of the accepted Bildung. 
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fact: there is a certain polarity—I want to be most careful in my formulation 
here—which leads beyond all that which up to that time had been considered 
to be art. 

Whatever one wants to select for consideration—naive art,collage, experi- 
ments with noises, concrete poetry, whether one selects functional architec- 
ture, brutal architecture, the ‘shelter-for-living’, the ‘“K-centre’, the “Y- 
. centre’—none of them would ever have been considered to be art before. 
Formerly (and in a sense that reaches into our time) one entered into an 
apprenticeship, passed an examination, preserved appearances, created a 
work of art, respected above all the distance between Art and Life (i.e. ‘the 
Beautiful’ and ‘the Common’. The new art, however, entered into life in 
all its aspects: everyday life, the technical, the visual, the brutal, the primi- 
tive—they were all zaken into or made part of art. Not only the work of the 
well-trained artist but also that of the layman, or the mentally disturbed, was 
considered to be worthy of attention. Even the productions of animals were 
exhibited. One dispensed with professional training and praised ‘Creativity’ 
instead. 

Perhaps it is best to look at the development from its beginning. The break- 
through, as Pevsner called it,1! was the overcoming artistically of certain 
traditional forms and the path to a new style, or perhaps better to new styles 
(i.e. manners of expression). The ‘new’ actually had its beginning at the end 
of the nineteenth century: Art Nouveau, Cubism, functionalism, Surrealism 
—to name only the visual arts. All this was new, but at first it was new only 
within an artistic context. However, the attitude towards art itself changed. 
Art was seen no longer as the Work of Art’ or as decoration and, most im- 
portant, it was no longer seen as Bildungsbesitz (i.e. possession of the classical 
-humanistic values which constitute Bildung). Art must enter into the 
practice of everyday life. The work of art should no longer exist for the con- 
sumer, for the observer, reader or listener. Instead art claims to be a way of 
life, a form of community life, a mode of existence and a mode of work. It 
can no longer be regarded as a valuable form of property and a symbol. Art 
is part of everyday life; mstead of styles of art we have art as a style of life. 

It is obvious that such a change means something like a renewal of art: 
art is taken from its pedestal. The new movement might be described as 
‘post-bourgeois art’. That name is of course an insufficient description but 
it does indicate the changed social basis of art: it is the end of the Bildungs- 
Bürgerlichen epoch and of its art, symbolized in the great tension of Thomas 
Mann’s The Magic Mountain,!* the change towards a new role for art. 

This change meant an abandonment of a conception of art which rested, or 
seemed to rest, on a respect for the ‘work of art’. It seemed to become impos- 
sible to speak of ‘Art’, ‘the Work of Art’ or ‘Beauty’ without pathos. That 
manner of speaking belonged to the ‘bourgeoisie’, it was passé, it was ‘nine- ~ 
teenth-century’ even if it tried to live on in the twentieth century. In regard 
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to this nineteenth-century attitude—historically an attitude which belonged 


to the day before yesterday—the following points should be remembered. 
Art was Bildungsinhalt and Bildungsziel* . That is to say it did not exist for its 
own sake but to serve the development and ennoblement of mankind. By 
occupying oneself with art one distinguished oneself from the hoi polloi. It 
was ‘proper’ to take an interest in art, not merely receptively but also pro- 
ductively—even if only in amateurish fashion. One experienced art at first 
hand and did not leave knowledge of artistic matters to the specialists. One 
talked about art and one’s opinion counted in such matters. The Salon in 
the most general sense was part of this attitude towards art. One needed 


_ this art to find oneself culturally and to confirm one’s position within 


that culture. 

Is such an attitude necessarily bad? Everything in history has at least two 
aspects. Where art is needed the artist need not starve. One must keep in 
mind, however, that not all art was needed. The social aspect of the problem 
cannot be overlooked here. To use a deprecatory term of recent years, the 
art of the Bildungs epoque was ‘elitist’. In other words, art did not belong to 
everybody but only to those who could afford it and to those who could 
afford the associated cultural education from piano lessons to the tour of 
Italy, to the literary circle. An art, that is to say, for the culturally educated, 
and that was by no means a small number. This fact raises an egalitarian 
point: art could exist if and when this rather large group of culturally educa- 
ted people accepted it as art. It is this fact that allows us to speak of a “bour- 


“geois art’. This does not mean that the public interested in art were exclusive- 


~ 


ly members of the bourgeoisie; it means that the members of the bourgeoisie 
supported this art. They also, of course, imposed its limits. Art remained as 
far as possible within those limits—within the limits of bourgeois morals 
and bourgeois conventions, within the limits of understandability, within the 
limits of bourgeois ideals and religion. From the point of view of art or, to 
be more precise; from the point of view of one who is no longer involved 
in the bourgeois attitude, the situation described above does not appear par- 
ticularly desirable. The negative slogans are easily*listed: Salon, Academy, 
Philistinism, prudery, mediocrity, pretence. If one takes the German situation 
as an example, all the above epithets apply, beginning with ‘Restauration’ 
during the empire to the Nazi “Haus der Deutschen Kunst’. In fairness one 
should add that art did not always obey and that it did not always play the 
ennobling role assigned to it. 

If one considers this development, in so far as it is possible for us today, 
from its beginning to its end, one can note the following: 


At the beginning: (1) the new form (the break-through) 
(2) the loosening of the connection with the Bildungsinhalte (aiming 
for an autonomous art) 


* Content of Bildung; goal of Bildung. 
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(3) the liberation from bourgeois conventions—a free way of life 


formed by art. 


At the end: (1) the anti-form—the pure object 
(2) the protest against Bildung morality, order and law. 
(3) a soiled~proletarian substratum, played on the stage or practised 
in actual life. 


However, the situation of the arts is not my main concern. The problem 
is rather the relationship between aesthetics and Kunstforschung (empirical 
scientific research in the arts). How are these two related to the epochs of the 
‘bourgeois’ (post-feudal) art, to the ‘post-bourgeois’ art, or, positively 
expressed, to the art of the proletariat and of mass production, and lastly to 
the epoch which follows ‘post-bourgeois art’? Does theory accompany ~ 
practice like a neutral observer as is to be expected from a proper science? 
Do the science of aesthetics and empirical research in the arts raise them- 
selves above the changes in the actual production of art, above the changing 
attitudes towards ert and art fashions? In theory that should be the case. 
Actually, however, it is not the case. 

The rise of empirical research in art ran parallel to the emergence of 
bourgeois art. Bildungskunst and Kiinstbildung* were impossible without the 
history of art and the history of literature. It is important to note that the re- 
search included the contemporary arts. More important, however, is the fact 
that the arts themselves were stimulated and influenced by the sciences—by 
the history of art, archaeology and other historical sciences. Equally impor- 
tant is the fact that the objective approach of the sciences was taken over by 
the arts. Realism, Naturalism and Historicism reflect attitudes characteristic 
of the objectivity of the sciences. The objective approach in the arts can be 
seen in landscape painting, historical painting and paintings concerned with 
the world of everyday work. In architecture the objective approach is 
reflected in solid construction and functionalism, in literature the objective, 
reporting element predominates (novel, short story, ballad); in music tonal 
and harmonic structures prevailed. This objective attitude made the arts 
useful as Bildungsinhalte ewhich could be seen and understood in museums, 
libraries and concert halls. The citizen who owed his modest comfort to his 
own efforts could comprehend that kind of art. The arts remained within 
the limits of this attitude. Excesses which were acceptable in the spoiled and 
occasionally arrogant eighteenth century were generally avoided. Even 
Fontane, to whom frivolity was certainly not alien, criticized Sterne’s 
Tristram Shandy for reasons which we find hard to understand today. 
Briefly summarized, objectivism, Bildung, moralism, rationalism, and a 
certain kind of scientism formed together a cultural unity. 

In the situation described above art can be seen as heteronomous. Art 
guided by science, art as ‘prisoner’ of Bildung, dominated by nature and-- 


I 


* Education in art, which in turn formed part of the Bildung. 
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history. In fact one could almost speak of art as enslaved by itself in those 
cases in which art did not endeavour to find forms of its own but merely 
copied the forms of the past. 

Given these conditions, the role of scientific research in art, particularly 
that of the history of art, was important. One need only to look at the 
work of Winckelmann, Hegel, Hotho, Schnaase, Kugler, Kinkel and others. 
If art gave itself to history or historicism, then the role of the history of art 
was secure. The situation was less favourable for aesthetics, but by no means 
unfavourable. Aesthetics remained under the dominance of the Bildungs- 
ordnung (structure of the Bildung). The secure unity of Hegel was soon lost— 
_ paradoxically, because it was Hegel who had so strongly encouraged histori- 
cal consciousness. Schnaase, an outsider, followed Hegel. History and the 
history of art, however, freed themselves from the burden of philosophical 
speculation and philosophical concepts. This development brought about a 
separation of the tasks of scientific research in art history and aesthetics respec- 
tively. Nevertheless a unity in principle remained because philosophical 
aesthetics also conceived art as a part of culture, of the Kulturbewusstsein 
(cultural awareness) and as such essentially as a Bildungsgut (Bildung substance). 
In addition, the objectivism of art and its concentration upon objects was 
parallel to the ideas of the philosophical aesthetics of the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. An example is the aesthetics of Hermann Cohen, which 
was philosophically very influential. Cohen understood art as an objective 
part of culture; furthermore art was seen as a form of progress and general 
improvement of man.14 Cohen’s approach was seen as a renewal of Kant’s 
ideas. However, it was not the critical aesthetics of the eighteenth century. 
On the contrary it was definitely nineteenth-century—Weltbewaltigung 
(the conquest of the world by man) and bourgeois Bildung of the nineteenth 
century. i 

In the epoch of the Bildungskunst aesthetics was without doubt an aesthetics 
of beauty and it was an aesthetics of the ‘aus dem Geiste geborenen Schönen’! 
Furthermore, art is Kulturgebiet, a special sector within culture and clearly 
separated from other areas of culture. Art was sen as autonomous, with 
values of its own, as people tried to demonstrate by referring to Kant’s ideas. 
Contemporary artists saw their art in the same light. The self-confidence of 
‘Hinauf zum Idealismus’'® (upwards towards Idealism) was not at all alien to the 
artists. This self-confidence reassured itself in Schiller festivals. Schiller was 
féted as people wanted to see him: as part of a bourgeois Bildung. 

The consciousness of culture as a means of conquest of the object is reflected 
in the sphere of aesthetics. One could speak of a kind of culture-imperialism 
when, in the name of Progress, Harmony, Order and Bildung, a rough and 
primitive world was cultivated, missionized, and colonized. I do not intend 
to give here an account of cultural-idealistic aesthetics. The parallelism with 
the consciousness of culture which was oriented towards science is clear. 
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However, the relation to objective research in art is less clear. In cultural- 
philosophical aesthetics philosophy and scientific research became separated. 
Philosophy considered itself to be a ‘theory of experience’. This means 
that the autonomy of objective science was confirmed by philosophy. On 
the one hand one finds the fact of science, quaestio facti (especially in the 
natural sciences), on the other hand there is the search for the reasons for 
existence, the quaestio juris. Kant’s solution seemed to have created a clear 
situation: positivism of science, transcendentalism of philosophy. 

We find a clear arder: natural sciences—logic, practice—ethics, and art- 
aesthetics. One must ask: What position does empirical research in the arts 
occupy in this scheme? Of course philosophical aesthetics tried to establish 
a relationship with scientific research in art. However, this philosophical 
system, if one considers all of its implications, does not provide a place for 
scientific research in the arts. Aesthetics relates itself directly—without the 
mediation of a science of art—to the phenomenon of art and attempts to place 
its origin into the coherence of the system. It is obvious that such an attempt 
could not be successful. Aesthetics thus remained dilettantist in regard to its 
basic material. This is particularly true in cases where questions of the rela- 
tionship between Art and the arts arise, or when one inquires into the change 
in the function of art in the history of culture. 

The empirical science of art became more and more specialized and inde- 
pendent. The history of art was no longer a branch of general history. 
History of Art became a history of artistic perception, a history of artistic pro- 
blems, or a history of artistic meanings (iconography and iconology). 

It was not philoscphical aesthetics which caused art history to go its own 
way. When we look at the situation where the Bildungskunst turned to new 
forms we see great activity in the field of the science of art, producing impor- 
tant results. Philosophical aesthetics—notwithstanding its achievement in 
formulating more differentiated concepts, etc.—lost its connection not only 
with scientific research in art, but to some extent its relation to art itself. It 
must be admitted, however, that the new art caused some embrrrassment 
to the empirical science bf art too. The discovery and valuation of the past 
could be carried on with great exactitude but the modern art could not be 
handled with the same precision. This difficulty shows itself in a lack of 
understanding of the new art!? as well as in the almost complete ‘permis- 
siveness’ vis-a-vis the incomprehended form of modern art. 

This lack of comprehension was less marked in regard to the early phases 
of modern art. Those phases could be grasped by means of the concepts of 
the past. In fact, I am inclined to say that the formation of a stylistic autonomy 
made it easier for the history of art to comprehend the early phase of modern 
art. The art historians were confronted with forms and structures which were 
—in their autonomy— more akin to older, pre-bourgeois art than to the 
pluralism of Historicism. It became more difficult, however, to follow the 
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increasing radicalization of modern art—an art which aimed at overthrowing 
the beautiful work of artistic achievement and, in the end, the overthrow of 
the work of art itself. 

At this point, it was no longer a matter of comprehending a single work of 
art and the changes of art but questions arose as to the meaning of art and its 
limits. One must ask the question whether this new movement was actually 
a continuation of the preceding situation. Is a found object, is a Happening, 

still part of art? Are certain changes of the landscape brought about by 
dwellings, by industry and by traffic still architectural works of art? Are they 
not, from the point of view of art, works of the devil? Is every alienation 
and contortion on the stage still art? Is the overthrow of every sensitive 
reaction in matters of taste, is everything that in the past was considered ugly 
and revolting—faeces and exhibitionism—still art, or is it art because limits 
of sensitivity are broken down? 

Presumably we find ourselves in a phase of transition. A transition from 
the post-bourgeois art to what I might call a post-post-bourgeois art. We have 
passed “The Death of Art’ and the ‘Verlust der Mitte’ is probably behind us. 
However, this is not a question which concerns empirical research alone. 
The question of the meaning or the non-meaning of art is a question which 
comes within the area of aesthetics. It is a task of aesthetics to determine what 
objects or situations should be corisidered works of art. Empirical research 
in art would probably never have developed without classical aesthetics. 
In the face of the present confusion aesthetics again will have to come to the 
fore. Aesthetics must determine what art could be and what art should be 
in the midst of our present confusion. 

I have in front of me a manifesto written by members of the Bund Deutscher 
Architekten. Its title is ‘Für Architektur: Ein Manifest wider das Bauen ohne 
Gestalt’ (‘In Favour of Architecture: A manifesto against building without 
Form’).!8 This Manifesto demands ‘buildings with formal qualities’ and 
protests against ‘the disdain of man as expressed in mass-production building’. 
The question, however, is: What is Form? What is a picture? What are sym- 
bol, meaning and import in a work of art? One dots not raise such questions 
merely out of a feeling of nostalgia or a desire to regress. Rather it is a convic- 
tion that art is necessary for the life, the existence and humaneness of man 
which causes such questions. Art as a means to humanize the exterior world, 
art as the means to communicate humanely with men.Well-founded answers 
to these questions can only be given by a philosophical aesthetics which 
takes seriously the problems which empirical research presents. 
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THE VOCABULARY OF 
PATER’S CRITICISM AND THE 
PSYCHOLOGY OF AESTHETICS 

I. C. Small 


Two or Walter Pater’s most famous essays, the preface and the conclusion 
to Studies in the History of the Renaissance (1873), have recently been discussed 
in terms either of their originality or of their influence. Thus we have become 
used to talking about the way that that book provided for the eighteen- 
eighties and -nineties a set of critical terms and concepts, a special critical 
vocabulary that in no small measure created the conditions under which 
‘impressionist’ criticism was to flourish. For Wilde, for example, assimilating 
and utilizing Pater’s work as he did, The Renaissance was ‘a golden book’. 
And so it was, in different ways, for Vernon Lee, Lionel Johnson and Arthur 
Symons, for all three found in Pater’s work a magnificently successful model 
for the kind of critical practice to which they aspired. But what so far has 
received scant critical attention is the problem of actually locating the sources ` 
from which Pater’s work—particularly that set of critical terms and concepts 
—derived. Here, rather surprisingly perhaps, something interesting occurs, 
for it seems to be the case that Pater was adapting for his own special purposes 
both terms and ideas that had been generated by a discourse at first sight 
completely removed from that of literary and art criticism—that of British 
psychology in the eighteen-sixties and early eighteen-seventies. And indeed 
the whole discipline of psychology turns out to be of considerable interest in 
that it has new light to throw on some of the problems of The Renaissance, 
particularly that of the relationship between thoSe two famous pieces, the 
preface and the conclusion. 

The preface to The Renaissance is dated 1873.2 There Pater proposed the 
first of his famous accounts of the way in which works of art are experienced 
and in so doing he set out the following argument. A response to a work of 
art was constituted in the first place by the impression of the contemplated 
book, picture or statue. This impression was relative to the spectator and 
his impressions resolved themselves into pleasurable moments and ultimately 
into pleasurable sensations. The ability to discriminate fully and finely his 
impressions defined the successful critic. One of the most important passages, 
not only because of its influence but also because—as I'll argue—of its 
representative vocabulary, seems to be this: 
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The aesthetic critic, then, regards all the objects with which he has to do, all works of 
art, and the fairer forms of nature and human life, as powers or forces producing 
pleasurable sensations, each of a more or less peculiar or unique kind. This influence he 
feels, and wishes to explain, by analysing and reducing it to its elements. To him, the 
picture, the landscape, the engaging personality in life or in a book . . . are valuable... 
for the property each has of affecting one with a special, a unique, impression of 
pleasure.* i 


What is clear from this passage is that the preface to The Renaissance offered 
a set of closely interrelated ideas which were generated by a special vocabulary 
of which the key elements were impression, pleasure, relative and discrimination 
—a vocabulary that was appropriated in its entirety by the critics of the 
eighties and ‘nineties. 

Now in 1868 Pater had outlined in ‘Poems by William Morris’ (the essay 
which was five years later to provide the conclusion to The Renaissance) in 
The Westminster Review the axioms from which he derived this relative 
aesthetic. Broadly he proposed that the mind perceived the world by means 
of a series of impressions of it. Consciousness defined in this way became the 
proof of both the uniqueness of the individual and of his isolation. And it 
was by using this general psychological theory that Pater could establish 
both an aesthetic and a set of practical rules for the critic. For if acts of 
cognition resolved themselves into their constituent impressions, then the 
success of the critic was to be accounted for in terms of his ability to re- 
construct or reconstitute the clarity, the uniqueness and the immediacy of 
those impressions. A programme for literary and artistic criticism actually 
followed from certain theoretical statements about perception and ultimately 
—as we will see—about psychology. 

Pater’s vocabulary—impression, pleasure, relative and. discrimination—was 
culled in the first place from a debate about the physiology and psychology 
of aesthetics that had entertained most serious British psychologists from 
about 1860 to 1876. It was a vocabulary produced initially by psychological 
speculation about phenomenology and about the way acts of cognition took 
place. And these speculatiens turned out to be of such immense use to Pater 
because they not only provided him with a set of appropriate terms but 
because they employed arguments that were capable of justifying that 
hedonism which later won him such notoriety. 

The principal protagonists in these early attempts to construct a systematic 
psychology of aesthetics were Herbert Spencer, Alexander Bain, James 
Sully and, later, Grant Allen: familiar and famous names in the field of 
British psychology in the middle of the nineteenth century. And the debate 
to which they contributed was in every respect a public property. Of 
Spencer’s fame little needs to be said. One of the most influential works in 
nineteenth-century British psychology, his ambitious and massive Principles 
of Psychology, was issued to subscribers in a series of small parts. Even so the 
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work went into a complete edition in 1872 and in 1881 the second edition had 
a printing of at least four thousand. Alexander Bain, working slightly before 
Spencer, was also enormously influential. But the most significant testimony 
to the general interest in psychological issues and the currency of the debate 
about the psychology of aesthetics in particular lies in the fact that the main 
forums were the leading Victorian periodicals: The Westminster Review, 
The Contemporary Review and, principally, The Fortnightly Review. It’s in this 
single fact perhaps that one can see most clearly the way in which Pater’s two 
essays derived their leading ideas from a public, although scholarly, debate. 

In order to document that debate, it’s convenient to use the work of 
Spencer as a point of departure. In his Principles of Psychology Spencer’s 
energies were directed towards elaborating upon ideas that he first encount- 
ered in the fifteenth of Friedrich Schiller’s Letters on the Aesthetic Education 
of Man, and he was principally concerned with exploring the relationship 
between art and pleasure. Spencer distinguished between two sorts of human 
activities: those which, physically serving the ends of the organism, were 
life-enhancing or life-supporting; and those which, because they provided 
no irnmediate benefit, had no ends other than their own execution. It was in 
this last category that Spencer located both physiologically and psycho- 
logically what he called man’s ‘proto-aesthetic’ impulses. Art belonged to 
that type of activity that was undertaken for its own sake.’ The more 
superfluous an activity (which was Spencer’s inaccurate account of Schiller’s 
‘play-impulse’—spieltrieb) the more simple pleasure it yielded. Here, then, 
was Spencer’s crucial definition. An experience (for either the creator or the 
spectator of art) was aesthetic if it had no ulterior purpose, if it existed for its 
own sake; and the quality of that experience was determined simply by the 
quantity or ‘yield’ of pleasure that it furnished. And so the greatest art 
became that which exercised the greatest variety and volume of pleasurable 
emotion or sensation.® 

Now the general lines of enquiry that Spencer had pointed to were taken 
up most fruitfully by James Sully. Sully was a prolific and cogent writer who 
quickly acquired eminence. He wrote frequently for most of the major 
periodicals and was a regular contributor to the early volumes of Mind. 
His ideas about aesthetics and psychology were developed during the course 
of the early eighteen-seventies. They are perhaps best represented by a highly 
polemical essay ‘Art and Psychology’ in the first volume of Mind in 1876. 
But his principal arguments had been elaborated most articulately in 
Sensation and Intuition (1874) and had been made public from as early as 
1871.7 Sully firmly held that the problems of aesthetics would prove 
amenable to psychological rather than to metaphysical investigation, and 
this he attempted to demonstrate by developing Spencer’s account of a ‘yield 
of pleasure’, constituting the basis of an aesthetic experience or emotion. For 
Sully this proposition quickly became an axiom and it was offered fre- 
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quently as a formula—art was ‘the highest conceivable quality and quantity 
of human pleasure’® But Sully added to Spencer’s arguments what seem to 
me to be two crucial points. The first of these was that pleasure was vouch- 
safed to the spectator of art in terms of an impression. This case Sully again 
frequently proposed in terms of an axiom: 


A work of art, for whatever order of mind it may be specially fitted, must satisfy 
certain general conditions of pleasurable impression. . . . 

Thus it isa distinguishing mark of artistic activity that it is fitted to afford an immediate 
delight by the medium of a visible or audible impression. . . .° 


Sully’s second point followed immediately from this. As the means by which 
art generated pleasure in the mind of the spectator was the sensual impression, 
so, Sully maintained, responses to works of art had necessarily to be individual. 
This theoretical postulate of an ‘impression’ confirmed the proposition that 
responses to art were relative and so made anything but a relative aesthetic 
impossible to countenance. Once again the idea was offered as a formula or a 
slogan: “Aesthetic impression presents itselfas something eminently inconstant . 
and relative.’ 

Now these conclusions about the nature of perception were in fact deter- 
mined by the general theory of personality that Sully had proposed. 
According to his essay in Mind in 1876 it was only the speculations of 
psychology that were capable of verifying relative or individual responses 
to art. For Sully, human nature was a ‘highly modifiable phenomenon’ and 
any attempt therefore—in his words—to ‘dogmatize’ about general 
theoretical laws governing the nature of art was simply misguided. And so a 
psychological account—or what passed as such in the early eighteen- 
seventies—of what constituted an aesthetic experience not only justified but 

- also predicted relative aesthetic values. 

It is in this last point of Sully’s that the most arresting feature of the debate 
about the psychology of aesthetics exists, for what Sully in fact revealed was 
a community of terms and ideas in the—as we shall see—adjacent discourses 
of psychology and literary or art criticism in the ’seventies and ‘eighties. For 
Sully, as man’s aesthetic feelings increased so did the need for him to 
discriminate his impressions of art. As art became defined by the number of 
pleasurable impressions that it was capable of yielding, so the civilized or 
refined mind, Sully maintained, was characterized in the first place by its 
Capacity to receive and discriminate those impressions. Yet again Sully’s 
polemic displayed the ideas as a formula or slogan: ‘In proportion as the 
mind is capable of finely distinguishing between different impressions and 
ideas, and of clearly noting their points of resemblance, its aesthetic enjoy- 
ments are multiplied.’ 

And so the refining of aesthetic pleasures, Sully prophetically pointed out, 
became a ‘concomitant of intellectual culture’,12 and it was this emphasis on 
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discrimination and refinement which anticipated so precisely and uncannily 
actual critical works over the next ten or fifteen years. 

Spencer and Sully were perhaps the most respected and certainly the 
most popular proponents of this systematic psychology of aesthetics. With- 
out doubt their work was of central importance in establishing a discourse 
in which impression, pleasure and the relative figured as key psychological and 
aesthetic terms. And doubtless, too, that vocabulary and the propositions 
associated with it became formulae, a familiar rhetoric, in the hands of 
popular writers on psychology. Here a figure like Grant Allen presented 
something of a typical case. In Physiological Aesthetics (1876), for example, he 
synthesized Spencer’s and Sully’s work in order to claim that an aesthetic 
response was to be defined initially in terms of pleasure and that this 
‘pleasurable impression’ could be further analysed into sensory and physical 
stimuli. And so in Allen’s account an aesthetic response was allegedly capable 
of being defined in purely physiological terms. 

Now these general investigations in the late eighteen-sixties and early - 
eighteen-seventies into the psychological and physiological mechanisms of 
aesthetic response rested on the assumptions of much larger and more 
general psychological theory, especially that concerning the manner in 
which acts of cognition and perception take place. Of course to document 
that theory is beyond the scope of this essay, but.to illustrate my general 
thesis that the language of psychology and the language of literary and art 
criticism shared a highly specialized vocabulary—a jargon, in fact—and 
many central premises, the work of one man, Alexander Bain, is of consider- 
able importance. 

Bain was in his way as formative and central a figure as Spencer. Working 
in the eighteen-fifties and -sixties in Aberdeen, he produced two highly 
valued works, The Emotions and The Will (1859) and Mental and Moral Science 
(1868). His general assumptions about phenomenology and about conscious- 
ness, which writers like Spencer and Sully depended upon and which proved 
ultimately so useful for criticism, are best illustrated there. The Emotions 
and The Will, the second edition of which appeared in 1865, contained 
Bain’s long account of what consciousness is. The fundamental property of 
- the intellect, he argued, is its ability to discriminate between consecutive 
impressions. But for this to occur impressions had to be dissimilar. So 
consciousness in Bain’s view became a series of impressions which were 
differentiated by novelty, or what he called ‘surprise’. The greater the 
difference or discrimination between these impressions the more ‘conscious’ 
the receiver of those impressions was: 


The brain is more sharply stimulated . . . by reason of the novelty of the impression . . . 
The clear, distinct discrimination that we obtain of different things that strike us . . . is 
the very foundation of our intellectual development. ** 
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Bain argued that it was the nature of the individual mind to dwell upon the 
uniqueness ofan impression, that quality which differentiated one impression 
from the multitudes preceding or following it. Cognition, he went on, was 
made possible by the pazterns formed by ‘associated impression’. And it was 
language above all which invested a common impression with permanence 
or solidity: the fixing of the attention, that is, on specific but selected 
impressions (by the act of naming) gave them permanence. In his account of 
the refined or highly developed intellect, Bain laid special emphasis on the 
importance of the ability of the mind to discriminate between.impressions: 
the mark of the highly developed intellect existed precisely in its capacity to 
register the greatest niceties in those differences. Finally, and perhaps most 
importantly, Bain concluded that any success in an intellectual culture 
consisted of the refining of the individual’s ability to discriminate, especially 
in his responses to art. 

It is clear at this point that we are disconcertingly close to the main 
concerns of the conclusion to The Renaissance, the first draft of which 
appeared a few years after Bain’s work. Broadly the same theory of personality 
and perception is advanced there; individual intellectual success is defined 
in precisely the same terms; and the account of language as the system 
which grants permanence to dissolvent visual impressions, too, is virtually 
identical. Pater’s famous language, his careful reiteration of the central 
vocabulary of recent psychology, especially impression and discrimination, 
seems to me to point te a considerable familiarity with works like Bain’s: 


At first sight experience seems to bury us under a flood of external objects, pressing 
upon us with a sharp importunate reality. . . . But when reflection begins to act upon 
those objects they are dissipated under its influence, the cohesive force is suspended like 
a trick of magic, each object is loosed into a group of impressions, colour, odour 
texture, in the mind of the observer. And if we continue to dwell on this world, not of 
objects in the solidity with which language invests them, but of impressions unstable, 
flickering, inconsistent, which bum, and are extinguished with our consciousness of 
them, it contracts still further. . . . Every one of those impressions is the impression of 
an individual in his isolation. . . . 

Not to discriminate every*moment some passionate attitude in those about us and in 
the brilliance of their gifts some tragic dividing of forces on their ways, is on this short 
day of frost and sun to sleep before evening. 14 


The actual dependence here on scientific sources is clear and unequivocal. 
But while the mechanism, particularities and limits of influence are easy to 
establish and to delimit, it is hard to describe the reasons why these two 
particular discourses—that of psychology and that of aesthetics—should be 
conceived at a particular moment in the nineteenth century as being adjacent 
and their terms and concepts communal. The interest that British critics after 
Pater showed in the theoretical speculations of psychological science had 
something to do with a general denial of the relationship between meta- 
physics and aesthetics or ethics and aesthetics. Conversely, the interest that 
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psychologists showed in aesthetic problems had something to do with the 
intuition that divergence in aesthetic responses provided an exact and proper 
subject for scientific investigation. But finally it seems to me to be the case 
that somehow both were moving to a position where nothing less than a 
description of the human mind proposed itself as the legitimate object of 


their respective discourses. 
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The Art of Self Deception, an intelligible 
guide. By cites AUTY. Libertarian Books. 
1977- pp. 172. £5.95. 

Ir Is very easy to be critical of this book. 
The author is so scathing about practically 
every successful artist of this century from 
Picasso and Matisse to the builder of expen- 
sive heaps of bricks that he invites acid 
replies. ‘With certain honovrable or minor 
exceptions,’ Auty says, ‘the earlier years of 
this century saw a virtual end to most un- 
questionably great painting.’ Everyone is 
out of step except Giles Auty, or so he seems 
to think. In fact this self-assessment is—like 
so much else in the book—a little one- 
sided. Up and down the country in art 
school staff rooms, school art rooms, art 
society meeting rooms and the studios 
where nonvocational and adult evening 
classes meet are to be found people who 
hold forth in a similar fashion. What is 
interesting is that of late they have begun to 
feel sufficiently embattled and isolated from 
others to want to publish their views wide- 
spread. 

Art is a game for Giles Auty. Painters, 
sculptors and other Fine artists, like cricketers 
or football players, entertain the public with 
the perfection and beauty of their per- 
ceptions and actions. It is a game whose 
success is judged by the numbér of people 
who are entertained. The criteria are utili- 
tarian. Merit is something which can easily 
be distinguished by the people in the pub 
down the road. He is not certain that they 
are perfect referees, however. Some of their 
judgements worry him. Auty lists what he 
calls ten clichés of popular criticism and is 
at pains to deny their validity. He is not 
prepared to accept the extremes of his 
argument any more than John Stuart Mill 
and Jeremy Bentham were prepared to 
accept the argument that pushpin must be 
better than poetry. Auty makes his stand 


on the aesthetic ideals of the European 
1860s, 1870s and 1880s: upon Impressionism, 
Post-Impressionism and ‘their related styles 
in England. Quite why he does so is by no 
means clear since he denies most of the ideas 
which constitute the concept of verstehen, 
the community of common understanding, 
which might otherwise have been so useful 
to his point of view. Instead he seems to 
justify himself by an assertion of the crude 
democratic principle even though he lacks 
the statistical data to support it. 

Like Tom Wolfe, whose article The 
Painted Word, caused quite a stir when it 
appeared first in the American magazine 
Harper’s and later in the English Harper’s 
and Queen, Giles Auty uses his Impressionist 
standpoint to critize the critics. He considers 
that it was the most important ideal of 
Impressionism that a work should need no 
support from words. It should never be 
literary or illustrative. Criticism which does 
more than express either approval or dis- 
approval is therefore superfluous if not 
positively pernicious. Taken in conjunction 
with his refusal to promote the idea of a 
verstehen, ‘the understanding’ with which 
the common man is most potently in tune, 
Auty’s condemnation of critics presents a 
difficulty which he omits to mention. As 
people, critics are as likely to be as good a 
statistical sample of popular opinion as the 
drinkers at the local, no better no worse. 
As critics, however, they are very dependent 
upon popularity ratings of one sort or 
another. If they do not respond rapidly to 
changes in public attitude, they are apt to 
cease to be critics. Their writings must 
necessarily incorporate the norm or they 
would soon cease to be heard if popular 
judgements are as important as Auty 
supposes. 

Giles Auty acknowledges the possibility 


of an alternative argument to his own only 
88 
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obliquely. In a section headed with studied 
sarcasm ‘We can only really know about it 
in fifty years time’, he discusses the widely 
held belief that it takes time for innovations 
in the arts to be absorbed and understood by 
society. In the form in which Auty presents 
it the argument is very easily dismissed and 
he does dispose of it rapidly. Most artists 
whose work we now esteem were recog- 
nized and appreciated during the time in 
which they were working and no one can 
deny the fact. Indeed it is difficult to think of 

_ an artist whose works have not been accepted 
within fifty years of their production who 
has ever been accepted at all. Nevertheless, 
it is also true that research and innovation 
of any kind in any field have to be recog- 
nized as both useful and applicable, and 
this takes time. But the implication is not, as 
Auty maintains, that research and innovation 
in the arts do not and should not exist. The 
role of researcher into forms and means of 
visual communication which are both 
economically viable and socially useful is 
just as proper a function of the artist as the 
role of entertainer which he stipulates. 
Anyone interested in the visual arts must feel 

some sympathy for his point of view, how- 
ever. Such is the appetite today for things 
which are apparently innovations that the 
artist who accepts the traditional methods of 
the researcher, and by isolating part of a 
problem reduces it to manageable propor- 
tions, is being more successful as an 
entertainer than artists like Auty are. 
Anyone whose desire is simply to bring a 
little bit of pleasure into the lives of his 
fellows must feel for him in this dilemma. 

3 MICHAEL EASTHAM 
Wigan College of Technology 


Art and Knowledge. By Josep CHIARI. Paul 
Elek. 1977. pp. 132. £5.25. 
Dr. Cutart’s book is a brief but ambitious 
attempt to restate the essentials of aesthetic 
philosophy for an age far from certain of its 
own artistic bearings. His argument rests 
on a set of convictions, as much moral as 
__ theoretical, about the nature of art, the 
principles of judgement and the role of 
imagination in defining and ordering our 


knowledge of the world. In particular he 
sets out to mediate between the idea of great 
works of art as embodying a timeless 
excellence (the ‘touchstone’ approach) and 
that of art history as a constant unfolding of 
different truths and values. Chiari takes a 
sensible line of argument which admits the 
changeableness of artistic conventions, yet 
does full justice to the existence (in Greek 
art especially) of ‘universal’ qualities. 
Where he tries to hold these two concep- 
tions in a single thought Chiari writes— 
naturally enough—in a markedly Hegelian 
vein. There is, he believes, no ‘hazard or 
chance’ in the history of man’s self- 
knowledge. There is only ‘the progressive 
awareness of its unfolding through the 
actualisation of its spiritual forms’. The 
progress of art has its own enlightened 
history, which consists in the ‘winnowing’ 
of ‘the essential from the non-essential, of 
the true from the false, of what has peren- 
niality from what has none’. Such language 
is open to the obvious objection that it 
multiplies abstract entities _( ‘spiritual’, 
‘essential’, ‘perennial’) without beginning to 
analyse its terms. On the other hand Chiari 
gives examples enough, and writes with 
sufficient style and conviction, to give 
substance to his more metaphysical claims. 
He is aware that aesthetics, like all activities 
of reason, has to provide a knowledge which 
accords, to some degree at least, with the 
philosophic temper ofits age. If Cartesianism 
seems no longer tenable as an account of 
man’s experience and relation with the 
world, neither does the kind of metaphysical 
certitude which pins artistic values to a pure 
ontology of being. Chiari is true to his 
philosophic lights in arguing that a good deal 
of modern art, from Cubism to Pop, is the 
product of a confused and impoverished 
background of ideas. But he also makes a 
point of explaining these phenomena on 
their own cultural terms, as part of an 
historical development which, at any rate 
for the present, leaves little room for 
aesthetic valuation in the full sense of the 
word. It is nevertheless difficult on occasions 
to sort out the normative from the relative 
aspects of his aesthetic. The ideal which he 
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holds up, and which provides the yardstick 
of his comparisons, is a classical union of 
thought and feeling, mind and matter, 
individual genius and cultural tradition. 
These attributes define not only the high 
points of artistic achievement, but also the 
groundwork of an aesthetics modelled, as 
he believes, on an adequate grasp of human 
reality. From this standpoint he is able to 
criticize the tendencies in modern philosophy 
and their aesthetic equivalents which 
accentuate the split between objective 
‘knowledge’ and intuitive experience. In an 
age of faith ‘all things were part of creation 
informed with essence, and truth could 
reside only in the Being that was the ground 
of the individuate essences of creation’. 
This is to equate the nature of art with the 
paradoxes of religious belief; so that 
naturally Chiari finds his crowning examples 
in the poetry of Dante and the paintings of 
Raphael and Rembrandt. The theme of 
Incarnation, of spirit naturalized in human 
form, is a pattern for the “concrete universal’ 
of artistic perfection. Along with this goes 
the idea that later artists, lacking such 
certainty of vision, increasingly channelled 
their perceptions into the refinement of 
form at the expense of living observation, or 
of impressionist subtlety as opposed to 
significant form. 

Although Chiari is quite justified in 
singling out the elements which seem to him 
to constitute the central achievement of 
‘Western art, he is on less certain ground 
when it comes to maintaining those ideals 
against all the variety of artistic experience. 
Like most metaphysical theories of art, 
Chiari’s creates an aesthetic absolute and 
traces its decline through what T. S. Eliot, 
in similar vein, called the ‘dissociation of 
sensibility’. The trouble with such historical 
accounts is that they tend to substitute a 
generalized feeling of cultural nostalgia for 
the particular, sympathizing act of historical 
judgement. ‘The task for man now’, says 
Chiari, ‘is to restore the balance between 
knowledge and belief, and to give its due 
place to spirit.’ As a matter of personal con- 
viction, or even of philosophic faith, this is 
valid enough. But it remains an idealized 


vision of what art once was, and might yet 
become, in the fullness of time. It is, that is 
to say, more a moralistic programme than a 
theory of art with its variable forms and 
conventions; and Chiari’s language of 
essences and Being demands assent at the 
deepest level before one can agree, for 
instance, that the whole modern drive to 
‘theorize’ about art is ‘merely an expression 
of the egotistic will to power which wor- 
ships itself as the mental abstraction that it 
hypostatises’. Chiari has little time for 
structuralist or linguistic methods of criti- _ 
cism, the fallacy of which (he argues) is to 
mistake their own conceptual neatness for 
the essence of literary art. Yet he concedes 
elsewhere that the most satisfying philosophic 
systems, like those of Spinoza, Kant and 
Hegel, possess an aesthetic dimension which 
‘can outlive its epistemological value . . . 
as much a part of art as of pure rationality’. 
The point is, of course, that these thinkers 
found room in their philosophies for the 
kind of aesthetic and moral value which 
Chiari wishes to defend. All the same, one 
could argue that structuralist ideas, in the 
hands of an adept like Barthes or a philoso- 
pher like Jacques Derrida, hold at least a ~ 
comparable claim to truth. Chiari associates 
the linguistic turn in philosophy, the 
emphasis on concept and structure, with the 
abstract obsessions of a Piccasso or a 
Mallarmé. He regards structuralism, not 
unreasonably, as an attempt to turn the 
aesthetics of modernism into a full-scale 
philosophy of ‘deconstruction’. It must, 
however, be recognized that what he is 
criticizing here is the exact antithesis of that 
philosophy of being, or metaphysical 
presence, which Chiari endorses, His 
strictures would apply only from the stand- 
point of an aesthetic convinced of its own 
‘perenniality’, and prepared to hold out 
against all the inroads of modern scepticism. 
Chiari, I think, goes too far in assuming that 
the bases of this conviction are the enabling 
sources of all genuine art, and are thus 
sufficient to refute or invalidate any rival 
claims to aesthetic knowledge. m 
Chiari rejects all forms of critical method — 
which threaten to reduce creative genius to 
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an order of historical, biographical or 
trans-individual production. Thus the 
‘genetic structuralism’ of Lucien Goldmann, 
which combines all three assumptions, 
mistakes the accidentals of time and place 
for the essence of an author’s life-work. 
Chiari makes some good points against the 
cruder uses of artistic biography, quoting 
Auden to support his views. He argues that 
creative genius is as much the measure of 
age’s identity as the product of its social 
structure. Again, this reflects the central 
_ theme of Chiari’s philosophy, that imagina- 
tive reason, or ‘mind’ in its universal aspect, 
is the only genuine source of knowledge and 
value. It follows that genius creates its own 
conditions, subject neither to the accidents of 
historical event nor the mere succession of 
intellectual movements. Yet Chiari is 
perhaps too eager to assume that this 
attitude is inherently at odds with any which 
fails to acknowledge the same metaphysical 
sanctions. He writes off virtually the whole 
of modern philosophy as a series of delusive 
intellectual fashions. ‘Following the ascend- 
ancy of existentialist subjectivism and 
Marxist immanentism, with its valorisation 
“of history and of the real, we now have a 
primacy of the contingent, the theoretical. 
... Yet these philosophies, after all, are just 
as much concerned with providing an 
authentic account of human experience, 
and relating it to a sense of ultimate values, 
as Chiari’s own. If they yield more ground 
to the ‘contingent’ and ‘theoretical’; this by 
no means convicts them of shallowness or 
wilful ingenuity. 
Chiari’s many previous books include 
-The Asethetics of Modernism and The Necessity 
of Being. The present study is best understood 
as an‘ amplification of these and kindred 
themes, from a viewpoint at once individual 
and broadly comprehensive. As a contribu- 
tion to modern aesthetics, it offers a great 
deal of generalized knowledge and a firm, 
if debatable, structure of argument. 
CHRISTOPHER NORRIS 


~The Concepts of Criticism. By KARL ASCHEN- 
BRENNER. D. Reidel. 1975. pp. 549. 
PUT FORWARD as a sequel to the author’s 


The Concepts of Value and ‘an extension of 
the brief core-vocabulary of aesthetic 
concepts found in one of the appendices to 
it’, this book is concerned with the aesthetic 
and appraisive aspect of criticism and 
approaches its subject by way of an empirical 
study of the ‘actual appraisive language 
critics use’. Excluding from his considera- 
tion all non-appraisive critical writing and 
all non-aesthetic appraisal, Professor Aschen- 
brenner stands squarely in support of evalua- 
tive criticism as against those theorists who 
hold that the proper business of criticism is 
directed towards non-judicial apprehension. 
‘Criticism’, he says, ‘is always fundamentally 
appraisive in nature except, of course, when 
the critic is engaged at one or another of 
several essentially noncritical or para- 
critical tasks which rightly he may also be 
expected to perform.’ The stance which he 
takes up towards aesthetic evaluation is ‘on 
all fours with his position in the earlier book, 
neither clearly objective nor clearly sub- 
jective. He maintains that the responsible 
critic is one who supports his ‘ultimate 
commendations’—over-all appraisals of 
artists or art works as good, great, 
beautiful or the reverse—by ‘material 
characterisations’. Although it is central 
to his philosophical and aesthetic outlook, 
Professor Aschenbrenner’s concept of 
‘characterisation’ is difficult to circumscribe 
and I am far from convinced that it is 
wholly coherent. In a rough and ready 
way we might say that, in the field of aesthe- 
tics, his ‘characterisations’ are descriptions 
in terms of whatare more commonly known 
as aesthetic categories and ‘characterisms’ 
are aesthetic terms. These descriptions, 
he claims, constitute the constructive work 
of criticism and ‘the practical work of 
criticism is done in the skilful use of’ these 
terms. They are said to bear upon, and to 
provide the ground and justification for, 
ultimate commendations because they are 
all, by definition, ‘crediting or discrediting’. 
But Aschenbrenner differentiates charac- 
terization sharply from description on the 
ground that descriptions are true or false 
but characterizations are either apt or not 
apt; they make no claim to be true or false. 
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They are essentially ad hominem, reflecting 
the responses of the asserter, and they are 
by their nature evaluative. ‘Commendations 
and discommendations can be admitted, 
without any fear of lending support or 
comfort to emotive theorists, to convey (if 
that is the right word) emotion: nothing 
about the appraisal of art works is altered 
one way or the other by this fact. The point 
is that they do much more than this. Their 
function, if they are properly formulated and 
if they issue as the culmination of a funded 
body of appraisal, is to collect into one final 
assessment the sum of credit or discredit, or 
both, of an artist, his work, or of many 
artists. If they are not so funded they may 
indeed by nothing but emotion for they 
convey no thought and no depth of appraisal 
or characterisation. In the end, we can do 
without ultimate commendation and dis- 
commendation but criticism is void unless it 
devotes its major effort to material charac- 
terisation.’ 

Having thus laid down his position in 
relation to evaluative criticism, Aschen- 
brenner next subjects himself to a methodo- 
logical limitation. He repudiates as vague 
and misleading the sort of ‘subjective’ 
criticism which aims at verbal descriptions 
of the observer’s (i.e. the critic’s) emotional 
responses and feelings when exposed to a 
work of art. ‘But do feelings and emotions 
really afford a sound, ultimate foundation 
for inquiry and theory? he asks. And 
replies: “They can be notoriously difficult 
to characterise or describe, and their relevance 
to appraisal cannot simply be taken for 
granted. Moreover, since it is no achieve- 
ment, but only natural functioning to be 
able to express one’s feelings or emotions, 
surely no one should rank as a critic merely 
because he can do so. We expect something 
more of a critic: not the state of his viscera, 
but what he apprehended of the work, how 
he characterised it. We ask his help in 
guiding or correcting our responses. To 
characterise, that is critic’s work, and for this 
we must listen attentively to what he says, 
and he must also have something to say to 
us.’ On these grounds Aschenbrenner restricts 
his study to a detailed investigation into the 


actual use of critical terms in the voicing of 
aesthetic descriptions of works of art by 
critics. It is to such detailed investigation 
that the body of the book is devoted. 

I must confess that I find it difficult to 
accept that aesthetic terms are on the one 
hand cognitive, expressing apprehensions 
rather than emotional reactions of the critic, 
and are also on the other hand appraisive, 
carrying intrinsic valuations, and ad hominem. 
Nor do I believe that such general accounts 
over the whole field of aesthetic language 
can be substantiated, despite Aschenbrenner’s. 
monumental study. Aesthetic terms are 
irremediably variable in their logic. Words 
such as ‘elegance’ or ‘gracefulness’ seem to 
express a quality perceived objectively in the 
thing to which they are applied and their 
logic is akin to that of colour terms. But they 
do not carry univocal appraisal. We often 
value elegance and grace; but in some art 
works they may be out of place and a 
blemish. One cannot construct over-all 
assessments of art works from Aschenbren- 
ner’s appraisive “characterisations’, although 
I believe that he has done yeoman service in 
emphasizing that no over-all appraisal is 
worth the paper it is written on without such* 
careful ‘characterisation’. There are other 
aesthetic terms—‘gaudy’ is an example— 
which do carry intrinsic valuations. Whether 
we are speaking of music or visual art, we 
say that a work is ‘gaudy’ when we want to 
say that its component parts are more 
contrasty than we think suitable to the case. 
The word combines both an apprehended 
perception and a judgement of value, and 
the latter may of course be based primarily 
on emotional response. Similarly ‘banal’, 
‘pompous’, ‘spectacular’, etc., combine 
objective perception with evaluative 
appraisal. And the appraisive element will 
vary with each occasion of use. 

Aschenbrenner’s book is a monumental 
study which no student of critical language 
can afford to neglect and whatever one’s 
theoretical standpoint may be, it contains 
much material assembled which would 
elsewhere be difficult to find. 3 


H. OSBORNE 
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Jacopo Sansovino: Architecture and Patronage 
in Renaissance Venice. By DEBORAH 
HOWARD. Yale U.P. 1975. pp. 194 illust. 
110, fig. xix. £8-25. 

As THE first full length study of Sansovino 

in English, this book has already been praised 

by leading architectural historians (see, for 
example, James Ackerman’s review in Art 

Bulletin, March 1977) and it is unnecessary 

to repeat the comments they have made. 

However, from the point of view of 

philosophical aesthetics it should still raise a 

few hares. Dr. Howard’s whole approach, 

with its emphasis on patronage (stressed in 
the title), and her thorough step-by-step 
account of the actual administration and 
financing of each building project as well as 
her attention to the peculiarly Venetian 
problems of precarious foundations and 
severely restricted sites, will, I fear, be 
considered by many readers of this journal 
to be irrelevant to true appreciation. Yet the 
author sees her task ‘not simply to show that 
these controls operated, but rather to 
demonstrate how a deeper understanding of 
their exact nature can influence our assess- 

_ ment of the architect’s achievement’. (p. 155) 
Right at the beginning of the book she 

warns us against looking at a building as if 

it were a painting. ‘It is all too easy to 
analyse architecture in two dimensions—to 
content oneself with the discussion of 
facades alone, based on purely aesthetic or 
stylistic criteria. . . . We should never allow 
ourselves to treat a building like . . . the 

backcloth of a stage. It must be seen as a 

complex product of a particular society, 

intended to serve a specific function (almost 
never a purely visual one), reflecting the 
needs and tastes of the patron as well as the 

aesthetic ideals of the architect.’ (pp. 6-7) 

Of course she’s right, up to a point, but as a 

neo-Wolfflinian I confess I feel a certain 

sense of unease. 

The book stresses, therefore, the ten-year 
reign of the enlightened Doge Gritti, which 
followed Sansovino’s arrival in Venice 
fleeing from the Sack of Rome, and the 
phase of economic and political recovery 
that followed the Peace of Bologna. The 
1530s saw a building boom. Dr. Howard is 


not much concerned with stylistic analysis 


. and tends to explain stylistic differences 


between one building and another in terms 
of the length of time available for construc- 
tion, the state of the economy, the actual 
purpose of the building and the attitude of 
those who paid the bill. She discusses such 
practical issues as the way Sansovino’s 
preference for impressive stone-vaulting, 
acquired during his early Roman years in the 
circle of Bramante and Raphael, had to be 
given up as local patrons, all too aware of the 
instability of the Venetian subsoil, insisted on 
more flexible wooden beams. In fact Sanso- 
vino was trained as a sculptor, not an archi- 
tect, and his weak grasp of structural 
requirements sometimes created problems, 
as the author explains, for those who had to 
use his buildings. The shops and warehouses 
in the Rialto market, known as the Fabbriche 
Nuove, were continually being propped up 
in later centuries. 

Dr. Howard provides a mass of historical 
background information, but her approach 
tends to fragmentation. It is not surprising 
that she sees no obvious stylistic develop- 
ment or ‘underlying philosophy’ in Sanso- 
vino’s churches. ‘In’ each church’, she 
writes, ‘he offered a totally individual 
solution to a specific set of circumstances.’ 
(p. 94) But such a conclusion is almost 
inevitable, given her microscopic attention 
to every separate detail. 

A great deal of worthwhile research has 
gone into this book, and there can be no 
question that it adds to our store of facts and 
figures. The author’s written style is not very 
lively and occasionally reads like a thesis, 
but the book has been very attractively 
produced, well-printed, with numerous 
photographs (many taken by the author) 
arranged throughout the text pages at 
appropriate points. 

DAVID MANNINGS 
University of Aberdeen 


In Search of Musical Method. Edited by 
F. J. SMITH. Gordon and Breach. 1976. 
PP- 149. - 

THE ARTICLES in this book ‘centre on music 

as a humane occupation of man, and con- 
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sider all aspects of musical experience from 
history, aesthetics and composition to 
performance . . .’. Thus the book’s flyleaf: 
regrettably the articles themselves do not 
by any means live up to the claim for so 
clearly centred a position. This book suffers 
from all the worst degenerations of modern 
critical jargon: long hyphenated compounds 
(‘appearing-of-the-logos’,  ‘body-in-idea’, 
‘world-in-idea’), spurious parts of speech 
(‘already-ness’, ‘nihilation’). Oddities like 
‘as-sembles’ and ‘ek-stasis’ abound, in 
addition to more conventional jargon: 
““Sameness” as recurrent likeness, i.e., a 
passively constituted associative synthesis, is 
the only meaning of “sameness” for the 
auditory field. . . . Split infinitives are all 
too common, and unfortunately there is 
also a fair sprinkling of typographical errors, 
at least one of which (on p. 61) muddles the 
sense, At the risk of appearing flippant one 
could cite comments which seem prime 
candidates for a Bluffer’s Guide to Pheno- 
menology: *. . . in fact Husserl has apparently 
developed a more varied and subtle range 
of ontologies than Heidegger’ is my 
favourite. 

The question of style is a vitally impor- 
tant one, for beneath the tortuous prose 
lurks at least one idea which is common 
to some of the contributors, but which 
seems to have been insuficiently brought 
out. The suggestion that no final account 
can be given of what a piece of music is, 
but only of what my experience of it at a 
particular time is, is convincingly argued by 
Thomas Clifton, and the viegw is implicit 
in other articles in the volume. Some of the 
discussion centring on this topic even has 
implications (not taken up by any of the 
authors) for the age-old mind/body, mind/ 
brain arguments—for example that one’s 
involvement in a piece of music can be a 
physical involvement, and yet the experience 
of the piece be a mental or an emotional one. 

So it seems that there is real significance 
in the book’s claim to be concerned with 
‘music as a humane occupation of man’, yet 
it is curious that the volume should contain 
such an odd mixture of types of essay: an 
extended analysis-cum-programme-note for 


a piece by John Cage, a piece of practical 
research on how conductors learn scores and 
how they rehearse, a set of ‘Fragments 
on the phenomenology of music’ written 
in’ 1944 but hitherto unpublished (the 
fragments, together with their editor’s 
preface, form almost half the book). One 
feels that there must be a right place for all 
the individual articles in the collection, but 
that in In Search of Musical Method they are 
‘yoked with violence together’. 
NIGEL HARRISON 

University of Newcastle-upon-Tyne 


Ruskin’s Venice. Edited by ARNOLD WHITTICK. 
George Godwin. 1976. pp. xvit 325. 
£7.50. 

Nor The Stones of Venice in a modern 

edition with Ruskin’s Plates and related 

drawings reproduced as they deserve; not a 

photo-album of Venice in Ruskin’s time, 


including studies commissioned by him: - 


only ‘Ruskin’s Venetian Index to “The 
Stones of Venice” with amplifications from 
the body of the work as indicated by 
Ruskin’, together with other relevant 
paragraphs from Ruskin. Also, a map less 
useful than that in L. Russell Muirhead’s 
Northern Italy (London, 1960); and photo- 
graphs less instructive than those in Sergio 
Bettini’s Venezia (Novara, 1953); plus an 
unadventurous bibliography. Sir Ashley 
Clarke, Vice-Chairman, Venice in Peril 
Fund, adds a deftly hopeful Preface, 
limiting Ruskin’s contempt for ‘restoration’ 
to its nineteenth-century manifestations, 
and insisting ancient Venice be preserved 
for the sake of its modern life. Arnold 
Whittick’s postlude argues, more technically, 
asimilar case. Meanwhile, for those interested 
in Ruskin, and Venice, there is chilling 
reminder that ‘the opportunity of giving a 
modern, distinctive, yet harmonious note 
to the Grand Canal was not taken when 
Frank Lloyd-Wright designed a new neigh- 
bour for the Palazzo Balbi’. The inference 
may be that Venice must become con- 
temporary, or perish; or as Ruskin’s own 
Preface puts it, ‘in architecture, all must 
in some way commit themselves’. 
MALCOLM HARDMAN 
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The Secretary, British Society of Aesthetics, c/o The Department of Philosophy, Birkbeck 
College, Malet Street, London W.C.1. A conference registratién form for overseas members 
will be printed in a subsequent issue of this Journal. British resident members will be 
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EDITORIAL 


Ir 1s unlikely that editorials will be a regular feature of The British Journal 
of Aesthetics. With the appearance of this issue, however, we have to announce 
the retirement of Harold Osborne, our founder editor. It is a privilege to 
print two tributes to him here. 

RUTH SAW, the President of the British Society of Aesthetics, writes: 
Harold Osborne is giving up the editorship of our journal after seventeen 
years. It would be hard to write this tribute to him in too strongly appreciative 
terms, so I will simply record the facts. 

The founder members of the British Society of Aesthetics all pulled their 
weight as far as organization and manning of meetings was concerned. We 
took it in turns to read papers, take the Chair, write around to possible 
members, etc. I do not think one of us missed a meeting in those early days. 
When, however, we decided to bring out a Journal, then the burden 
necessarily fell upon one person, and, luckily for us, that person was Harold 
Osborne. For seventeen years, he has read increasing numbers of articles, 
kindly and courteously deflecting the unsuitable, advising on the promising, 
and with his happy faculty of good judgement, publishing the good and the 
excellent. The result has been a journal of international repute, not only among 
philosophers, but among critics and’ practitioners of the arts. Our strength 
. has been that our editor is not only fully aware of developments in critical 
theory, in the philosophical implications of theory, but that he is also a man 
of great artistic sensibility, particularly in painting and music. In his own 
work, he has brought intelligence and insight to bear upon the main 
questions involved in the apparently varying standards of judgement of _ 
works of art. He enlisted gifted practitioners of the arts, painters, architects, 
sculptors, to write upon the appreciation of their wn particular arts, and he 
himself, in a more general treatise, exhibited the growth of appreciation as 
the development of an art in which intelligence and feeling are both involved. 

As if this were not enough, he is personally acquainted with outstanding 
thinkers in aesthetics and the arts in other countries. He has represented us 
in many congresses on both sides of the Iron Curtain. I know that it is with 
great regret that Harold Osborne is ceasing to be our editor, but his regret 
could not possibly equal ours. We thank him with all our hearts for the past, 
and for the future too. His last act was to persuade Terry Diffey to take on 
this arduous task. We all wish him well and assure him that if he does only 
half as well, he will be doing a magnificent job. 

LOUIS ARNAUD REID writes: Harold Osborne is relinquishing the Editor- 
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ship of The British Journal of Aesthetics, which he has held since 1960. It is 
with regret, and sadness, that we have learned this. Aesthetics in this country 
was long in coming into its own, and when, in 1959-60, the International 
Congress of Aesthetics at Athens was in prospect, a group of people, in which 
Herbert Read, Thomas Munro and Harold Osborne were outstanding 
figures, became concerned that Great Britain was the only western country 
without a Society of Aesthetics to sponsor (inter alia) representatives to the 
international congresses. The British Society and its Journal were founded, 
with Harold Osborne as its Editor. 

We were fortunate indeed in his appointment, From its natural early 
growing pains, the Journal quickly developed into a publication eminent 
among journals in this field the world over, with an increasing range of 
potential contributors of quality, and of widely different perspectives, 
All this has been reflected in the contents of the Journal. 

The range of choice became large: but the choosing was the Editor’s. 
And here, our luck has been shown. Mr. Osborne is’ in the first place a 
trained philosopher—and for aesthetics in general a basis of philosophical 
understanding is essential. On the other hand, as aesthetics becomes more 
fashionable, if a clever philosopher tries his hand at ‘aesthetics’ without 
an experienced inner understanding of the aesthetic in the arts and beyond 
them, he may talk cleverly, but he will not know what he is talking about. 
Happily, in our Editor we had a man of many ‘parts’. Harold Osborne is a 
connoisseur of the arts, and himself possesses some very interesting works. 
The range of his knowledge and understanding is amazing. Of a man who 
has written on arts from the Indians of the Andes to contemporary experi- 
mental art, on the many problems of criticism and aesthetics, on aesthetic 
education and the art of appreciation, who has edited two Oxford Companions 
—to Art, to The Decorative Arts, and has in hand yet another, on Art in the 
Twentieth Century—and has done it all with a masterly understanding: of 
such a man what can one say? 

Complementary to all this has been the advantage of his wide circle of 
personal acquaintances anfong philosophers, artists and critics, his professional 
knowledge of business affairs (so helpful in dealing with publishers) and his 
devoted attention to demanding and often dull chores. His work as Editor 
has been done without even secretarial help, without reward except for the 
satisfaction of a job well done and the appreciation of his readers and friends. 

Harold Osborne is retiring and, to our loss, will soon be living in 
Switzerland. All members of the Society, and other readers of this Journal 
will wish to express their profound gratitude to him, and to wish him all 
good things in his new life. 


OSBORNE ON ART 
AND CRAFTSMANSHIP 


Ronald Roblin 


THE COMPLEX question of the relationship between art and craftsmanship 
has been broached by Mr. Osborne in his article “The Aesthetic Concept of 
Craftsmanship’ (B.J.A., Vol. 17, No. 2). Osborne defines craftsmanship as 
‘making a thing individually by hand’ as opposed to technology, which: is 
the mass-production of ‘many identical things by machine’. However, his 
initial definition of craftsmanship, which is purely descriptive, takes on a 
valuational dimension through his later discussion of the ‘genuine pride in the 
process of production’ which a craftsman takes in his work. As a consequence 
the idea of craftsmanship for him is both descriptive and normative in 
nature. The view of craftsmanship as an ‘ethical life-style aesthetically based’ 
is then utilized for the purpose of a detailed comparison between the ideas 
of art and craftsmanship. It is to his statement of this problem that I wish 
to direct my comments. 

Osborne’s procedure is to enumerate four characteristics which are 
commonly believed to distinguish works of art from products of crafts- 
manship. He then proceeds to reject these criteria, both individually and 
collectively, as a means of successfully differentiating the two. The four 
criteria cited by him are the following: (1) ‘Works of art are vehicles for the 
communication of feeling and emotion’ while products of craftsmanship lack 
expressiveness; (2) “Crafts are end-directed in a way in which fine art is not’ 
because the purpose of a work of art ‘is inherent in the work and cannot be 
verbalized’; (3) The criterion of utility applies to products of craftsmanship 
but not to works of fine art; (4) ‘Fine art is “revelatory” in character, i.e. 
offers insights into the nature of man and the world, whereas craftsmanship 
belongs entirely within the sphere of practical life.’ 

The criteria considered by Osborne are certainly prominent in discussions 
aimed at distinguishing fine art from craftsmanship. Moreover, I do not wish 
to take issue with his selection of the above four criteria as a basis for analy- 
sing the relationship between fine art and craftsmanship. It is rather with the 
procedural assumptions which he adopts in the course of criticizing the 
distinction itself that I find certain difficulties. His approach consists in 
raising two different questions about the relations between the purported 
features of art and craftsmanship: first, do all works of (fine) art possess the 
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characteristics referred to above, or do only some? For example, is every work 
of art expressive, or does every work of art reveal ‘essentially new insights 
into fundamental truths of human nature and the world’? For Osborne, if 
the property under consideration does not prove to be applicable to every 
work of art, it must be rejected as a defining characteristic of fine art. Second, 
heseeks to base this distinction upon the possibility that there are characteristics 
which are not possessed in common by works of art and products of crafts- 
manship. He considers this procedure essential to show that art and crafts- 
manship are distinguishable concepts; i.e. if art and craftsmanship are indeed 
different in nature, then it should be possible to isolate one or more 
characteristics which are not shared by the members of each class of works. 
The principle at work here seems to be that if x and y are different in nature, 
then there is at least one property by virtue of which the members of class x 
will not be members of class y and vice versa. Thus he points out that many 
products of craftsmanship are expressive, and this observation appears to rule 
out the claim that expressiveness is a defining characteristic of art itself. My 
objection to this procedure is that because there is bound to be a considerable 
overlap between many of the characteristics possessed by works of fine art 
and the products of craftsmanship, it will be futile, as Osborne himself argues, 
to search for mutually exclusive specimens of art and craftsmanship. In fact, 
supposedly pure specimens of fine art may turn out upon further inspection 
to involve elements of craftsmanship and vice versa, with the result that a 
hitherto unnoticed overlap between the two may be uncovered at any time 
with respect to any of their characteristics. But the fact that such an overlap 
already exists does not require us to abandon the attempt to search for a 
definition of either fine art or craftsmanship. For it is possible to distinguish 
art and craftsmanship according to the defining characteristics of each with- 
out concluding that the two cannot overlap. Thus the genus of craftsmanship 
can be characterized as a process of making in which a raw material is trans- 
formed by an agent into a finished product. But this condition may turn out 
to be unessential for the creation of works of art. By the same token fine art 
as such may be expressive (or revelatory) in character, and although numerous 
products of craftsmanship will also possess these characteristics, craftsmanship 
as such is not definable in these terms (i.e. the features making a work of art 
what it is will differ in whole or in part from that set of characteristics which 
define the class of works produced by craftsmanship, even if the two classes 
should possess all these properties in common). 

The first test mentioned above for deciding whether a certain property 
defines a work as fine art, i.e. whether the property in question applies to all 
works of fine art, raises further problems which cannot be pursued in detail 
here. Briefly, Osborne’s procedure in determining whether such a property 
as expressiveness is or is not a universal feature of fine art is to claim that by 
common consent there are many artworks which do not possess this parti- 
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cular feature. An objection to this procedure is that it relies solely upon the 
acceptance of a combination of common opinion together with the verdicts 
of authorities in the field of art criticism, and not sufficiently upon a critical 
criterion by which art and not-art can be distinguished. There is a twofold 
disadvantage to this approach: first, it leaves us without a criterion for 
deciding what is and is not art when those cases which are most interesting 
and controversial are broached; second, it seems to bar any criticism of the 
status quo by denying the theorist a legitimate criterion for ruling out works 
which fail as fine art. For the aesthetician who regards expressiveness as a 
defining characteristic cf fine art there will indeed be numerous classical and 
contemporary works which fail as works of art. But this criterion is one 
which need not be at variance with our actual experience of art, for we may 
be prone quite independently of any awareness of this criterion to ascribe 
artistic value only to those-works we deem expressive. For these reasons, I 
am unconvinced by Osborne’s brief review and dismissal of the various 
proposals which aestheticians have defended as means of distinguishing 
between art and craftsmanship. 

Finally, it is unclear whether Osborne is proposing a defining characteristic 
of fine art in his references to the value an artifact has ‘for appreciation and 
continuous apprehension’. If this is indeed the case, Osborne’s claim will take 
the shape of a definition of fine art in terms of aesthetic appreciation, thereby 
adopting the standpoint of the spectator rather than the creator or critic of 
art. Moreover, this position leads the theorist to inquire why (i.e. by virtue of 
what positive qualities) works of art continue to reward us by our ‘continuous 
apprehension’. In any case, the attempt to distinguish fine art from crafts- 
manship depends for its success-upon the construction of a theory which 
specifies the defining characteristics of each kind of work, but not upon the 
extent to which works of fine art and products of craftsmanship share many 
features in common. 


ANATOMIZING NORTHROP FRYE 
F. H. Langman 


WHETHER Norturop FRYE still possesses or will long retain much influence 
is hard to judge. His considerable vogue, like the accompanying reaction 
against the New Criticism, seems to have been largely the product of a 
change in mood. The causes of that change go very wide in contemporary 
society and are not essentially matters of literary theory. When Frye’s 
influence has finally waned that will presumably be from another change of 
mood, not from punctilious scrutiny of his logic. It is therefore under no 
illusion of turning such tides by mere analysis that I propose again to examine 
the fundamentals of Frye’s theory. Some readers may feel that this has 
already been done as much as needed, that the books are balanced. To others 
perhaps the calculations will seem too easy, the bankruptcy too evident; but 
a measure of the need for careful accounting is the ease with which Frye has 
succeeded in having his case assessed on his own terms. Thus, for example, 
the editor of a recent and substantial anthology of contemporary criticism 
still regards Frye as ‘the foremost theorist of literature writing in English 
since the 1950's’! That, if true, would scarcely be a matter for complacency, 
but it is even more troubling to find that the editor fully grants Frye’s claims 
for the autonomy of his theory. It appears no longer subject to dispute that 
‘Frye’s theories of literature and his performance as a critic do not depend 
on how myth is treated in other disciplines—in anthropology, psychology, 
or comparative religion.’* The ambiguities in Frye’s discussions of myth and 
archetype too, it seems, have been cleared up, and we are flatly told that ‘he 
does not regard them as codes for the hidden messages in literature, as over- 
lays of meaning or vehicles of content’? These are important concessions. 
At the risk of showing myself obtuse, I should like to argue that they are 
mistaken: that Frye’s critical theory lacks autonomy and coherence, and that 
his discussion of myth and archetype is confused. At least my arguments—I 
believe—are not quite those that have been heard before. 


I 


Frazer is more savage than most of his savages, for these savages will not be so far from 
any understanding of spiritual matters as an Englishman of the twentieth century. 
His explanations of the primitive observances are much cruder than the sense of the 
observances themselves. 
(Ludwig Wittgenstein)4 
104 
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Frye is perhaps less vulnerable than Frazer to the charge of reducing the 
past and the diversity of cultures to the mental scheme of a twentieth-century 
scholar. Yet he is not altogether proof against it. His theory attempts to fulfil 
a grand ambition, but the ambition leads directly to a serious obstacle. It 
would not be unfair to present that obstacle as a spiritual inadequacy (in the 
way of Wittgenstein’s comment on Frazer), but I prefer to present it as a 
logical (and methodological) weakness. Frye’s ambition is to construct a 
theory which can account for the whole of literature. As he puts it, ‘the 
archetypal view of literature shows us literature as a total form.” Without 
the assumption that it is possible to do this, much of his argument, many of 
his definitions and procedures, and even many of his analyses of particular 
works would fall away. His notion of archetypes, and everything in his 
theory that follows from it, is based on the assumption of universalism: the 
assumption, that is, that literature can be seen and interpreted as a simultaneous 
whole. For this reason Frye opposes those archetypal critics who try to argue 
for some line of historical development. As he observes, quite justifiably, 


The prestige of documentary criticism, which deals entirely with sources and historical 
transmission, has misled some archetypal critics into feeling that all such ritual elements 
ought to be traced directly, like the lineage of royalty, as far back as a willing suspension 
of disbelief will allow. The vast chronological gaps resulting are usually bridged by 
some theory of race memory, or by some conspiratorial conception of history involving 
secrets jealously guarded for centuries by esoteric cults or traditions.’ 


Elegantly avoiding that pitfall, however, has not saved Frye from one 
` adjacent. For if the attempt to justify archetypal criticism on historical 
grounds fails, a critic who holds.to the theory of archetypes will be tempted 
by two other hypotheses. These are a complementary pair. One is that 
human nature is so much alike that the same set of literary formulas is bound 
to succeed at all times and places. The second is that there is a universal 
language of symbols—images which are ubiquitous and can be interpreted in 
the same way whenever they appear. 

As evidence of the first hypothesis in Frye’s theories, we can point to his 
tendency to equate the primitive with the popul&r. The whole syndrome 
appears in this passage: 

Even in the nineteenth century, we find that the instant drama becomes primitive and 
popular, as it does in The Mikado... back comes all Frazer’s apparatus, the king’s 
son, the mock sacrifice, the analogy with the festival of the Saccea, and many other 


things that Gilbert knew and cared nothing about. It comes back because it is still the 
best way of holding an audience’s attention, and the experienced dramatist knows it.” 


At a higher level of generality, and with correspondingly less in the way 
of an appeal to empirical evidence, it appears in this portentously synoptic 
statement: 


' In the solar cycle of the day, the seasonal cycle of the year, and the organic cycle of 
human life, there is a single pattern of significance, out of which myth constructs a 
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central narrative around a figure who is partly the sun, partly vegetative fertility and 
partly a god or archetypal human being.® 


The central assumption (human nature is all alike) appears repeatedly in 
Frye’s treatment of Shakespeare. For example, he comments thus on the 
effect of what he calls Shakespeare’s ‘archaizing’ tendencies: 


Shakespeare draws away from everything that is local or specialized in the drama of 
his day, and works towards uncovering a primeval dramatic structure that practically 
anything in the shape of a human audience can respond to.® 


The passages I’ve quoted will have made clear, by now, my reason for 
calling the two hypotheses I’m discussing complementary. Together with 
the assumption of uniformity in ‘anything in the shape of a human audience’ 
—uniformity at the deep level of the ‘primitive’ or ‘popular’, below the 
surface (implied by that metaphorical ‘uncovering’) of differences in class, 
race, region, or period—together with that assumption these passages also 
imply the assumption of the universal intelligibility and stable meaning of the 
symbols. Frye makes the second assumption explicit in this passage: 


The structure of a work of art makes it the focus of a community. It does not act on 
people: it pulls people into it. An audience with varied backgrounds, associations, and 
habitual preferences is drawn together by something that says the same thing to 
each of them.1° 


Here the assumption is that the significance of the structure will be under- 
stood in the same way by members of a given audience at one time, whatever 
their differences of background and habit. Elsewhere Frye makes the same 
assumption about people who vary vastly more widely than any members 
of a given theatre audience, say, are likely to do. It may be detected, at a very 
general level, in his definition of ‘archetype’ as “a symbol, usually an image, 
which recurs often enough in literature to be recognizable as an element of 
one’s literary experience as a whole’. That definition appears in the glossary 
of Anatomy of Criticism. In the text itself, he defines it thus: 


The symbol in this phase is the communicable unit, to which I give the name archetype: 
that is, a typical or recurring image. I mean by an archetype a symbol which connects 
one poem with another and thereby helps to unify and integrate our literary experience.!? 


I have quoted both definitions in order to make a crucial point quite clear. 
When Frye refers to archetypes he means more than recurring images. His 
usage is not always consistent, but it is safe to say that on the level of the 
general theory the archetype is for him a symbol. What recurs is not merely 
an object or event, but a significance: the image or object or event always 
says the same thing each time it appears in literature, and to every member 
of the audience. 

As a concrete instance of Frye’s thinking along these lines, applied to — 
Shakespeare, the following passage may suffice: 


' 
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The literary anthropologist who chases the source of the Hamlet legend from the pre- 
Shakespeare play to Saxo, and from Saxo to nature-myths, is not running away from 
Shakespeare: he is drawing closer to the archetypal form which Shakespeare recreated. 


Frye may be saying either of two things here. He may mean that Shake- 
speare recreates the form of the nature-myths while giving that form a 
different meaning, or he may mean that in recreating the form Shakespeare 
renews the original meaning. If we take it that he means the first, then 
discussion must devolve into an enquiry about form. He must be asked to 
explain how the form can be ‘recreated’ when its constituents are drastically 
altered. Frye’s answer would be on the lines of his analogy with painting: 
‘as we back up from a painting if we want to see composition instead of 
brushwork’,14 so if we can take a sufficiently distanced view of them we can 
see the identical configuration of Hamlet and nature-myths. What this really 
comes to is that Frye finds the identity—the recreation of the archetypal 
form—in abstractions. If you examine two things, ignoring all their 
differences, and taking out for purposes of comparison just those things they 
have in common, you will certainly end up with a set of similarities, but 
you will not have good grounds for saying that one is a recreation of the 
other. Whether the procedure will have any value needn’t be debated here. 
No doubt it will depend on the subjects compared, on the purpose of the 
comparison and on the scrupulousness of the distinctions drawn. But it may 
be noted in passing that Frye’s use of ‘recreated’ here does not necessarily 
imply an historical evolution from nature-myths to Hamlet: it implies only 
` that the form of the myths occurs also in the play. The large question that 
does stubbornly remain if this line of argument is pursued concerns the 
matter of running away from Shakespeare: it may be asked whether the 
degree of abstraction, of disregarding all materials that differ, necessary to 
see Hamlet and nature-myths as identical in form does not discard so much 
of the play as to leave out nearly everything most worth our consideration. 

The alternative reading—that recreating the form renews the original 
meaning—seems more congruent with Frye’s arguments however; and in 
this case the enquiry must turn on the relation of form to meaning. At this 
stage it is important to note that Frye does not confine the notion of the 
archetype to individual images within literary works. He extends the notion 
to include the structures of whole works, suggesting ‘that there may be 
archetypes of genres as well as of images’.15 To such archetypal structures he 
allows the same universal symbolic power as to archetypal images: 

literature is informed by pre-literary categories such as ritual, myth and folk-tale . . . 
we find them reappearing in the greatest classics—in fact there seems to be a general 
tendency on the part of great classics to revert to them . . . the profound masterpiece 


seems to draw us to a point at which we can see an enormous number of converging 
patterns of significance.1® 


In all of this Frye has ignored, and has therefore been able blithely to leap 
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across, a yawning gap in the logic. That gap is simply the arbitrary, con- 
ventional nature of symbolism. That a particular image, or even a particular 
sequence of events in a story, or a particular narrative form, is found in one 
culture or one epoch and then found again in another culture or epoch 
gives no reason whatever for supposing that the recurring element carries a 
similar, let alone precisely the same, significance each time. The persistence 
of certain things in human life makes it almost a matter of course that images 
of these things should appear frequently in literature. Parts of the body, 
elementary geometrical shapes, the sun and moon, the changes of season, 
are the sort of common stuff of experience from which it can be expected 
that people at any time will fashion symbols. What does not follow at all is 
that the symbols will be given a common significance. And just as there is 
no a priori reason to expect people at different times and placés to assign 
identical symbolic significance to identical images, so in practice anthro- 
pologists have found little evidence of any such universal symbolic language. 
As one anthropologist has recently noted, 


there is no necessary cross-cultural connection in ranges of meaning of even the simplest 
graphic elements . . . compare for instance the meanings of the circle in Walbiri art... 
and the meanings of the same element in Abelam art . . . There is virtually no overlap 
between the two ranges of meaning.1? 


To pursue this line of argument does not entail denying the possibility 
of cross-cultural communication in the arts. It requires only the recognition 
that such communication is likely at best to be far from complete, and that 
to explain even the partial communication that may occur raises consider- 
able problems. It is Frye’s apparent unawareness of such problems, his 
readiness to assume simple continuity of symbolic meaning across the 
boundaries of cultural contexts, that makes unacceptable his claim that to go 
from Saxo to nature-myths is to draw nearer to Shakespeare, and indeed 
deprives his whole theory of archetypes of their foundation. 

This last assertion of mfne goes very far. It’s therefore necessary to add that 
it is unaffected by Frye’s claim to derive the archetypes ‘inductively’ or 
‘logically’ from literature, not from history, pre-history or anthropology. 
That claim rests upon the assumption that he can read all of literature, that 
what it communicates to him is authentic. But what I have argued suggests 
that, on the contrary, Frye’s discovery of archetypes in the literature of 
widely separated places and peoples may be no more than a systematic mis- 
reading. Here we come back to Wittgenstein’s remark about Frazer seeing 
all spiritual matters as an Englishman of the twentieth century. Another of 
his notes on Frazer is even more apropos in considering Frye. ‘Identifying 
one’s own gods with the gods of other peoples. One becomes convinced — 
that the names have the same meaning.”18 
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I have not said anything thus far about the other side of Frye’s theory, its 
relationship with psychology. Both Freud and Jung stand behind his think- 
ing, in ways somewhat similar to the way Frazer does. And again Frye has 
attempted to cut his theory off very sharply from its psychological models. 
He describes Jung’s theory of a ‘collective unconscious’ as ‘an unnecessary 
hypothesis in literary criticism’.1® On Frye’s reasoning it is unnecessary 
because the critic is not called upon to explain the origin of the archetypes: 
he is concerned with literature, he finds the archetypes in literature, and need 
look no further. ‘The critic . . . is concerned only with the ritual or dream 
patterns which are actually in what he is studying, however they got there.’° 
This is not, I think, objectionable as far as it goes, But we need to take it 
further by asking how Frye proposes to verify that the patterns ‘are actually 
in what he is studying’ and whether by ‘patterns’ here he includes only the 
outward form (image or narrative structure) or also the symbolic meaning. 
As soon as these questions are asked, it becomes clear that the arguments 
against Frye’s ‘anthropology’ apply equally here. Unless he does after all 
hold to some hypothesis of a universal psychological source of-symbols, he 
can have no grounds for supposing that images carry the same symbolic 
meaning across cultural boundaries. And again the criticisms that apply to 
Jung, like those that apply to Frazer, take on a degree of relevance to Frye. 
Despite his scepticism about Jung’s ‘collective unconscious’, Frye himself in 
much vaguer terms even than Jung’s has in his later work adumbrated a 
universalising theory of psychological origin for the archetypes. The seed 
of this was already present in Anatomy of Criticism and the later elaborations 
expand, but don’t, I think, clarify or vindicate it. What Frye said in the 

Anatomy was this: 


art is a part of civilization, and civilization we defined as the process of making a human 
form out of nature. The shape of this human form is revealed by civilization itself as it 
develops. 


When in his later work Frye turns to social commefitary, he finds it necessary 
to expand on this idea and to explain that the ‘process of making a human 
form out of nature’ doesn’t just happen, it happens as a consequence of 
human desire. This is therefore in some fashion a psychological account of 
the creation of archetypes, though it may be doubted that it really explains 
anything. 

More important to my argument, perhaps, than the psychological ventures 
of Frye’s later work is a certain resemblance of his theory to Jung’s. In each 
case there is a strong (and indispensable) supposition that the symbols offered 
as examples of the existence of archetypes are indeed widespread, numerous, 
and prominent. In neither case is adequate factual evidence produced „to 
support the vast scope of the thesis. Indeed, there may be good reason to 
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doubt whether the arguments advanced are of a type which empirical 
evidence could much assist. The anthropologist, M. J. Herskovitz, has 
commented on Jung’s theory in terms that could apply almost without 
alteration to Frye’s: 


The mystique of the archetype falls into that large body of theoretical formulations that 
explain universals in human behaviour without the benefit of empirical proof. . . . The 
“proofs” offered are those which fall within the framework of the theory.22 


And on the question of whether Jung’s theory finds confirmation in the 
observation of disparate cultures, Herskovitz says, ‘Any search for supporting 
facts from cultures that have been studied in the field becomes an exercise 
in frustration’.?? In Frye’s case it would perhaps be fair to say that he does 
not pretend to demonstrate the authenticity of his archetypes. He merely 
designates them. It is solely on the strength of his saying so that but ‘a single 
pattern of significance’ is to be found in ‘the solar cycle of the day, the 
seasonal cycle of the year, and the organic cycle of human life’. 

Perhaps that last comment of mine is unfair. Frye does, as it happens, 
refer to supporting evidence of a sort in this case. But I let the comment 
stand because what his own argument requires is a demonstration from the 
world of literature, and that he makes no attempt to supply. On the other 
hand he has by his own argument ruled out any appeal to Frazer and Jung 
as commentators on the world of reality (i.e. the world outside literature). 
Yet in this case the support he calls upon is neither more nor less than the 
authority of their names: “The crucial importance of this myth has been - 
forced on literary critics by Jung and Frazer in particular’ 


Ill 


The foregoing argument is subject to one very important qualification. 
Frye attempts to construct a general theory of literature, and that leads him 
into the difficulty of postulating a universal symbolism. Had he been 
content to put forward a special theory instead of a general one, he might 
have been on safer grotud. Moreover lurking within his general theory 
there seems to be a special theory which would get over some at least of the 
problems I’ve discussed and would probably serve Frye’s main purpose 
better than the theory he does present. This would be a theory of literature 
in a limited, continuous tradition. Where such a tradition prevails, it may 
provide a common symbolism as the groundwork of a restricted set of 
archetypes. This is, I believe, what Frye is really getting at, but he doesn’t 
want to admit the restrictions. Yet the curious thing is that he’s well aware 
of the logic of symbolism involved here. He shows this awareness, for 
example, when he says, 


- Any symbol at all takes its meaning primarily from its context: a dragon may be 
sinister in a medieval romance or friendly in a Chinese one; an island may be Prospero’s 
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island or Circe’s. But because of the large amount of learned and traditional symbolism 
in literature, certain secondary associations become habitual.?4 


In another passage, in effect he fully admits to the culture-bound basis of the 
archetypes: 


Archetypes are associative clusters, and differ from signs in being complex. variables. 
Within the complex is often a large number of specific learned associations which are 
communicable because a large number of people in a given culture happen to be 
familiar with them. . . . As an archetype, green may symbolize hope or vegetable 
nature or a go sign in traffic or Irish patriotism as easily as jealousy, but the word green 
as a verbal sign always refers to a certain color.*® 


Two consequences follow this admission. The first is that the theory of 
archetypes needs to become a good deal more modest, withdrawing its 
claims to regard literature as a whole and subdividing its province not into 
genres but into periods, languages, cultural epochs: instead of transcending 
history, it has to be seen not merely as requiring history but as itself only a 
part of the historical analysis of literature. The second consequence is that a 
drastic restriction is placed on the discovery of archetypes, and their rather 
wild and woolly proliferation in critical discussions comes to a stop. One 
problem which Frye’s critics have pointed out is that there is no way to deny 
the presence in a given work of any archetype a reader claims to find. As 
Meyer Abrams has said, “The odd thing about evidence for an archetype is 
not that you cannot prove that it is present, but that you cannot help proving 
it, and that there is no way of disproving it.’*6 

The present analysis, however, suggests that there is after all a sound and 
usable way of disproving it. The point must be repeated that for Frye an 
image is not an archetype, an archetype is a symbol or an ‘associative cluster’. 
Thus green (the word or the colour) is not an archetype but it may become 
archetypal if it serves as a symbol of something other than a green thing or 
greenness, and if in that symbolic function it is recognizable as a recurring 
element in our literary experience. Now, as the passage quoted indicates, 
green may symbolize a variety of utterly disparate things. What in a given 
context it does symbolize (which may of course be more than one thing at 
a time) will be determined by that context. Unless the context gives directions 
it will symbolize not any or all of the multiple possibilities in the associative 
complex but none of them. It may for example form part of a neutral, 
factual description (‘All the houses in the block are painted white, but you 
can find ours easily because it is the only one with a green door’—that could 
be given a symbolic thrust in a romance, but unless something specific is done 
to change it there is no reason why anyone should take it at other than face 
value). If it is admitted that the specific context of an image determines the 
symbolic possibilities of that image on that occasion—pointing towards 
relevant associations, pointing away from irrelevant associations in the 
potential complex—then it follows that the presence or absence of an arche- 
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type can be decided. Unless it can be shown that the context points towards 
the postulated association of image with symbolic import, it is reasonable 
to deny the presence of the archetype. It is certainly not sufficient to say that 
in other contexts that image carries that association. If we apply this for 
example to Frye’s celebrated comment on Tom Sawyer, it seems clear that 
Frye’s claims to discover archetypes can indeed be tested, and tested in quite 
a simple way. Frye says, ‘if we “stand back” from Tom Sawyer we can see a 
youth with no father or mother emerging with a maiden from a labyrinthine 
cave, leaving a bat-eating demon imprisoned behind him’.?? That is, we see 
a displaced version of the Minotaur archetype. To ‘stand back’ is of course 
Frye’s metaphorical expression for the process of abstraction, but our 
analysis makes it possible to ask and answer the question of whether abstrac- 
tion alone can justify the discovery of this archetype in this context. The 
answer is that Frye has not shown how the context directs him towards the 
particular associations he presents. It can therefore be argued that the 
assertion of the presence of the Minotaur archetype fails for lack of demon- 
stration, and it would be possible to argue further, from a detailed analysis 
of the context, that the associations are inappropriate and thus to demonstrate 
that the assertion is not only ineffective but positively mistaken. 

This brings’ up a further point. Frye’s method is to discover archetypes 
by abstraction, leaving out inconvenient elements and moving back from a 
given text. The problem of interpretation that arises from the possibility of 
multiple associations in any given case, however, makes this procedure 
inadmissible. If ‘green may symbolize hope or vegetable nature or a go 
sign in traffic or Irish patriotism as easily as jealousy’®® (or revulsion, or 
inexperience, or freshness, or youthful vigour), then it cannot be successfully 
interpreted by leaving out elements of the context in which it is used: 
every element must be considered for what it contributes to determining 
the direction of interpretation and disregarded not if ‘inconvenient’ but only 
if neutral, obviously without bearing on the question. Otherwise the logic 
will be circular: the criterion of convenience will be some preconceived 
interpretation, the process of abstraction will discover the interpretation 
from which it sets out, and the reading will be merely arbitrary. In short, 
Frye’s method of abstraction goes against the principles of symbolism he 
himself enunciates, 


IV 


As I have argued it so far, my case depends on Frye’s recognition of the 
associative, learned, or conventionalized mechanism of symbols. As he puts 
it, ‘there are no necessary associations’; and if there are no necessary 
associations then it is incumbent upon a critic who wants to point to arche- 
types to show that the symbols are indeed present, not merely to declare that 
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they are there, in any work he discusses. But Frye also claims that “there is a 
context in which the phrase “universal symbol” makes sense’.*° If this were 
so, it would afford relief to his theory from the strictures of my analysis. 

When Frye’s notion of universal symbols is examined, however, it turns 
out to be merely a repetition of the fallacy I dealt with earlier which equates 
and confuses image with meaning. To demonstrate this, I must quote at 
some length: 


If archetypes are communicable symbols, and there is a center of archetypes, we should 
expect to find, at that center, a group of universal symbols. I do not mean by this 
phrase that there is any archetypal code book which has been memorized by all human 
societies without exception. I mean that some symbols are images of things common to 
all men, and therefore have a communicable power which is potentially unlimited. 
Such symbols include those of food and drink, of the quest or journey, of light and 
darkness, and of sexual fulfilment, which would usually take the form of marriage. 
It is inadvisable to assume that an Adonis or Oedipus myth is universal, or that certain 
associations, such as the serpent with the phallus, are universal, because when we 
discover a group of people who know nothing of such matters we must assume that 
they did know and have forgotten, or do know and won’t tell, or are not members of 
the human race. On the other hand, they may be confidently excluded from the 
human race if they cannot understand the conception of food, and so any symbolism 
founded on food is universal in the sense of having an indefinitely extensive scope. That 
is, there are no limits to its intelligibility. 


It is an engaging passage. Still its pleasantries ought not to be allowed to 
conceal the problems it contains. Images of things common to all men are, 
so we have already granted, likely to appear frequently in literature, but it 
does not at all follow that a symbolism based on such images will be univer- 
sally intelligible. The images may be universally recognized, or universally 
understood, as images, but that is all. Where it takes on a symbolic function, 
which is to say, represents something other than the thing of which it is an 
image, then even the most common of images may become unintelligible 
to the uninitiated. The colour green must be known to almost all human 
beings except the blind or colour-blind, yet it is very unlikely indeed that 
most of the world’s population interpret it as symbolizing Irish patriotism. 
And without a determining context, no reader of Frye can know whether to 
interpret its use on any occasion as symbolizing hope or vegetable nature or 
whatever. The example already quoted of the use of the circle in the art of 
two different primitive peoples to symbolize two complex but quite un- 
related clusters of associations is again all that is needed to show how Frye’s 
argument here miscarries. 

The long passage I have quoted also brings out a different difficulty. As I 


` have stressed, Frye’s notion of the archetype rests upon its being a symbol. 


He defines it as ‘usually an image’ 3? which means that it is not necessarily an 
image. Its being an image or not is contingent. Yet when he attempts to 
define universal symbols what he points to are images: ‘some symbols are 
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images of things common to all men’. Now were Frye to accept that, after 
all, he is referring simply to images, it would enable him to construct a more 
self-coherent, plausible theory. But he would have to pay a heavy price for 
it. His theory of archetypes would be reduced to discovering only recurrences 
of the surface. He would have to forego the claim to recover deep meanings 
and hidden resemblances, and rest content with relative banalities. Instead, 
Frye’s practice attempts to get it both ways, straddling a mammoth con- 
fusion”? What he points to, time and again, are merely images. But he 
claims that they are symbols, and interprets them as carrying recurrent 
symbolic messages, which he sees by stepping back sufficiently from the 
details. In reality, each image is potentially capable of carrying a wide 
variety of symbolic messages. What any given image symbolizes in a given 
case depends upon the cultural context and, no less, the details of its immediate 
context. There are no universal symbols, or at least Frye has given us no 
reason to accept that there are, and his theory must inevitably lead to 
misreadings. 


V 


Up to this point I have argued on Frye’s own ground, allowing him to 
deny a direct connection between his theory and anthropology. My criticisms 
have accepted the proposition that his theory does not stand or fall with— 
—say—Frazer’s, needing no support from anthropology on an empirical level. 
I have proceeded as if the relationship between criticism and anthropology 
were for Frye’s purposes simply one of analogy. There are however good 
reasons to doubt that this is really the case. Frye’s relation to Frazer, Jung 
and some of their followers is closer and more complex than he is prepared 
to admit, and the real nature of the relationship has an important bearing on 
his claims 

The logic by which Frye seeks to separate his theory from anthropology, 
and in particular from Frazer, has not received much scrutiny. The explana- 
tion is generally accepted as though Frye had established it by some sort of 
Declaration of Independence. By the power of sheer assertion, he is credited 
with the ability to take over the terms and categories of Frazer (and even 
Freud) and purge them of extraliterary meanings.34 Hazard Adams, for 
example, writes that Frye ‘employs the term “myth” in a special way, 
emancipating it from anthropology. For Frye, “myth” and “ritual” mean 
only “an abstract or purely literary world of fictional and thematic 
design’’’.35 

Nevertheless, Frye has supplied an argument, and it is an interesting one. 
It entails a serious criticism of Frazer, along lines with which zthropologists 
would agree, and it makes clear that Frye has better motives for dissociating 
himself from Frazer than the wish to avoid an embarrassingly unfashionable 
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ally. It also explains why Frye feels able to refer to Frazer without needing to 
stand by the validity of the hypotheses to which he refers. The relevant 
passage needs to be quoted at length: 


To the literary critic, ritual is the content of dramatic action, not the source or origin of 
it. The Golden Bough is, from the point of view of literary criticism, an essay on the 
ritual content of naive drama: that is, it reconstructs an archetypal ritual from which 
the structural and generic principles of drama may be logically, not chronologically, 
derived. It does not matter two pins to the literary critic whether such a ritual had any 
historical existence or not. It is very probable that Frazer’s hypothetical ritual would 
have many and striking analogies to actual rituals, and collecting such analogies is part 
of his argument. But an analogy is not necessarily a source, an influence, a cause, or an 
embryonic form, much less an identity. The literary relation of ritual to drama, like 
that of any other aspect of human action to drama, is a relation of content to form 
only, not one of source to derivation.?® 


Some of the more ringing phrases in this paragraph are quite well known. 
The steps of argument it lays out are not, and I shall set them forth again, 
without the incidental ideas, disclaimers, and complications. It is not 
necessary, for example, to consider how high the probability really may be 
of finding many analogies between actual rituals and Frazet’s hypothesis. 
The essential first step in the argument is the assertion that what The Golden 
Bough examines is not ritual: it examines literature; it is an essay on naive 
drama. The second step now follows. The hypothesis of an ‘archetypal 
ritual’ described in The Golden Bough derives from this study of literature: 
it is the pattern Frazer sees in naive drama. The third step, implied rather 
than stated, is that Frazer projects this pattern from literature on to history. 
He looks for a chronological origin of the ritual, and turns to analogies with 
actual rituals in hope of confirming the historical existence of the ritual 
archetype. It is the third step that makes Frazer’s work controversial and 
brings down on him a host of empirical critics. For the student of literature, 
however, it is sufficient to stop at step two. He can accept the archetypal 
ritual as a pattern Frazer discerned in naive drama and devote himself there- 
after to discovering and elucidating the same pattern in literature as a whole: 
‘The critic, therefore, is concerned only with the ritual or dream patterns 
which are actually in what he is studying, however they got there’.3? 
As for The Golden Bough itself, if Frazer’s third step is discounted (and he has 
failed to persuade the anthropologists) it can be read for the sake of the firs: 
two, and hence ‘may yet prove to be really a work of literary criticism’ * 

As soon as this argument has been laid out, two difficulties for Frye’s whole 
theory appear, one incidental, the other central. The incidental difficulty is 
that from time to time he does appeal to Frazer and Frazer’s followers as 
sources of an historical account of the patterns. The central difficulty is that 
he shifts on to Frazer the main burden of his own problem of proof. We have 
to go back and question step two in the argument outlined above. Frazer 
claims to see a pattern in naive drama, he ‘reconstructs’ a ‘hypothetical 
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ritual’— this, and no more, is what the step amounts to. Frye has yet to give 
us any reason for accepting the hypothesis as valid for literature, whatever 
its validity for history. It will not do to assert that ‘the ritual pattern is in the 
plays’,*®, its presence must be demonstrated—either by Frazer or by Frye— 
and the net effect of this reference to Frazer is therefore simply to return us 
to all the unresolved problems of Frye’s theory. 

That, at least, is the net logical result of the argument, but it seems obvious 
that Frye is really doing something else. He is giving an account of the 
derivation of his own terms and categories. The Golden Bough figures not 
merely as a parallel to his own literary criticism—an essay on naive drama 
which discerns a pattern—but as the source from which, rather than directly 
from literature, he takes his own conception of the pattern. This is the real 
importance to him of anthropology (and, since Frye allows that the argu- 
ments can be transferred, of Jungian psychology likewise) .‘° 

In a celebrated passage Frye, almost at the beginning of his argument, 
declares roundly that the principles of literary criticism should be autono- 
mous: 

The axioms and postulates of criticism, however, have to grow out of the art it deals 
with, The first thing the literary critic has to do is to read literature, to make an inductive 
survey of his own field and let his critical principles shape themselves solely out of his 


knowledge of that field. Critical principles cannot be taken over ready-made from 
theology, philosophy, politics, science or any combination of these.*! 


If, however, Frye has ever attempted to carry out this recommendation, he 
has not done so visibly. His public procedure has been rather the opposite. 
It may be that the ‘inductive survey’ of literature and the derivation of 
principles from his knowledge of the field are procedures he regards as 
preliminary to the writing of criticism practical or theoretical, but I have 
found no evidence that he has gone through these preliminaries. He has 
spoken instead of an inductive ‘leap’ and described his ‘inductive approach 
to the archetype’ as ‘a mere hunch’.4? These are somewhat disarming 
expressions, but not explanations. Nevertheless, clues to an explanation of 
his actual procedure are strewn through his work. 

One such clue is his reference to ‘the possibility of seeing literature as a 
complication of a relatively restricted and simple group of formulas that 
can be studied in primitive culture’.*? Frye rings the changes haphazardly 
on a loose collection of terms—‘principles’, ‘structures’, ‘formulas’, ‘cate- 
gories’—all to indicate what the critic making an inductive survey of the 
field is to discern in literature and organize his criticism round. Here, it 
would seem, the ‘formulas’ of primitive culture provide the nucleus the 
critic is seeking. Having found these, in anthropological accounts of ‘primi- 
tive culture’, he can seek more complicated versions of the same formulas 
in literature. The ‘search for archetypes’#* is thus made a good deal easier 
than it would otherwise threaten to be, because the critic now knows 
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beforehand what he is looking for. A reader of Anatomy of Criticism may be 
puzzled by the appearance of the quest-myth as an organizing centre, may 
wonder just how Frye, in his inductive movement towards the archetype, 
came upon it and recognized its importance. This is not, of course, to doubt 
the existence of quest-narratives, nor even to doubt that Frye has correctly 
identified notable examples (although not all of his examples seem con- 
vincing). The question raises itself rather because of the unheralded arrival, 
in his exposition, of this ‘principle’ (in both the essay on “The Archetypes of 
Literature’ and Anatomy of Criticism) and the very great role it is given. In 
the Anatomy his analysis of literary forms turns upon the assertion that 
‘comedy, romance, tragedy, and irony, may . . . be seen as four aspects ofa 
central unifying myth’. As aspects of the same myth they form a cycle or 
continuum, and it is thus that all literature can be seen as a single unified 
whole. By such argument literature is transformed from an aggregate of 
separate works into a conceptual unity, as it were into one immense work. 
Thus Frye is able to make claims like this one: 


If we are right in our suggestion that romance, tragedy, irony and comedy are all 
. episodes in a total quest-myth, we can see how it is that comedy can contain a potential 
tragedy within itself.4 f 


And just as literature in its entirety becomes, to this way of thinking, one 
great work with a multitude of ‘episodes’, so on a smaller scale the thirty-six 
or so plays of Shakespeare become one work. In Frye’s view, the romances 
taken together form something very much more than a group of plays 
Shakespeare happened to write in the last years of his active career: they are 
rather the completion of a total expression. Frye concludes Fools of Time 
by referring to ‘the romances, including Henry VII, . . . as the fulfilment’ 
of Shakespeare’s ‘tragic vision’, as in A Natural Perspective he had ‘written 
a book on the romances as the fulfilment of Shakespearean comedy’ .*” 

One important observation to be made on these passages is that they are 
entirery metaphorical. Frye’s theory amounts to saying that the whole 
corpus of literature, and on the smaller scale the whole canon of Shake- 
speare’s work, resembles a quest-romance. This may make sense in some 
respects, but they are very limited respects. In other respects the likeness 
disappears. It makes good sense in a multitude of respects to say that irony 
is not an ‘episode’ in a quest romance or in anything at all, that tragedy is not 
‘a prelude to comedy’ ,“* and so on. We need not subscribe to Frye’s metaphor 
except as we find it useful. When we deny it, we must understand that we 
are simply denying the utility of a metaphor. When we affirm or employ 
it we must understand equally that it is only a metaphor. For some limited 
purposes we may agree to talk about genres as episodes or phases in some 
vast work: the rest of the time we can think of them quite differently, as 
rough aids to classification, say, or as historical phenomena, or as chimeras 
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of pedantry, and we can see their interrelationships in a good many different 
ways. In short, Frye’s elaborate theory does not really provide us with the 
structure of literature. It provides us with the structure of an analogy. (I am 
aware that any system of ideas may be described as an analogy of reality: 
my point is that Frye’s is at a double remove, a systematic exposition of the 
vehicle rather than the tenor of his metaphor.) 

This analysis makes it possible to rephrase the question of how Frye came 
upon his ‘central’ myth. It is not that he looked at literature and discerned 
its centre. Literature has no ‘centre’, and it would be a very naive reader 
who supposed that Frye’s ‘inductive’ approach had the degree of objectivity 
of the natural sciences. He has described the procedure criticism ought to 
follow as moving 


inductively from structural analysis, associating the data we collect and trying to see 
larger patterns in them, and also, in a complementary procedure, deductively, with the 
consequences that follow from postulating the unity of criticism.*® 


But in practice his procedure has been neither deductive nor inductive: 
it has been a priori. Instead of asking how he found the quest-myth as the 
centre of literature, we can say that he does not show us his collection of data 
and try to see a larger pattern within it; rather he begins with a pattern and 
sorts the data into it as he goes along. The question becomes how did Frye 
happen to choose the quest-myth as the vehicle of his metaphor. And, as we 
have seen, he has given a direct answer. ‘The crucial importance of this 
myth’, he tells us, ‘has been forced on literary critics by Jung and Frazer in 
particular.’5 l 

In analysing ‘the complete form of the romance’ (by which he means the 
quest), Frye enumerates three stages which he calls ‘the agon or conflict, 
the pathos or death struggle, and the anagnorisis or discovery, the recognition 
of the hero’.5t These are terms borrowed (with acknowledgement) from 
Sir Gilbert Murray’s ‘Excursus’ in Jane Harrison’s Themis. In; another 
acknowledgement, Frye annotates his phrase, ‘central unifying myth’, with 
reference to works (presumably lending it the sanction of their researches) by 
Joseph Campbell, Lord Raglan, Carl Jung, and Jane Harrison. Frazer, Jung, 
the Cambridge classicists and their successors: the list has a faded look. It 
seems that despite his concern for autonomy, Frye has not constructed a 
theory derived ‘from an inductive survey of the literary field’5? His 
perspective—and hence his metaphorical structure—derives from an 
extraneous source, the anthropology and psychology modish in literary 
circles earlier in this century and now so little regarded. 
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MUSIC AS A REPRESENTATIONAL ART 
Richard Kuhns 


IN A RECENT article (Philosophy 51, 1976, 273 ff.) R. Scruton has argued that 
music is not a representational art because it does not meet the criteria for 
representation that he sets down. This problem has long interested me, and 
I would like to suggest some elaborations on Scruton’s essay. 


The five criteria of representation that S offers are these. An art is repre- 
sentational if; 


(1) there is some awareness on the part of the beholder or audience of 
what is represented; 

(2) the beholder is able to distinguish the subject from the medium; , 

(3) there is some interest in the representation as such (lacking this, S 
argues, the formal qualities will dominate the work); 

(4) the work of art expresses thoughts about its subject, and the beholder 
is able to understand the thoughts; 

(5) the representation is convincing. (It need not be accurate in some sense 
of ‘realistic’ but ought to be convincing in some sense of persuasive 
or expressive.) 


Invoking the five criteria, S concludes that music is not a representational 
art. 


I shall argue that: 


I. according to the five criteria given by S, music is a representational 
art; 

II. the five criteria need to be reconsidered and elaborated if we are to 
have a definition of ‘representation’ adequate to the arts; when they 
are emended it is more readily seen that music is a representational 
art; 

Ill. the nature of music is most often scanted in philosophies of art. 


I. Taking each criterion in turn, music will be seen to come up tc the mark 
as a representational art. 

1. To a trained listener (and we must assume that kind of audience) music 
represents a variety of objects, feelings, events and relationships. It is meaning- 
ful to a trained listener or performer to ask the question: “What is this piece 
of music of or about?’ If that is a meaningful question, then the piece can be 
said to be representational. In this discussion I am following arguments 
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put forward by Arthur Danto in several papers. (See: ‘Art Works and Real 
Things’, Theoria, XXXII (1973); “The Transfiguration of The Common- 
place’, J. of Aesth. & Art Crit., XXXII (1974).) Examples parallel to Danto’s 
which have to do largely with painting can be found in music, for to the 
trained listener music-often refers to objects, events, and most especially to 
music. Music often quotes music; performances often quote performances; 
performers often quote performers. Relationships between pieces of music 
and performances are immediate and evident recognitions and pleasures (or 
pains) of musical experience. The trained listener recognizes the references. 
Take a simple case: in The Musical Offering a set of canons are developed on 
a theme (given to Bach by Frederick The Great) in such a way that self- 
referring intra~ and interrelationships are created. A ‘crab canon’ goes 
backwards and forwards, each section mirroring the other. The listener hears 
this, and immediately recognizes the referring relationship. 

The canon refers to itself, i.e. part I ‘forward’ and part II ‘backward’; this 
is one of a set of possible relationships, several of which the whole Musical 
Offering explores. The canons cannot be apprehended without an awareness 
of what is represented in each case, and in the awareness of how the cases 
are related to one another. 

It might be objected that music can be enjoyed or appreciated without 
knowing or hearing what is represented. In like manner painting could be 
said to be enjoyed as smears of colour, even though the subject is “The Rail- 
way Station’. But in both cases we cannot loose the art from its represen- 
tational intentions and references. It is no answer to say that many hearers 
are not aware of, because they do not perceive, what a piece of music is 
doing, and thus cannot say what it is of or about. We would not treat 
painting that way. The difficulty with music is that to understand it requires 
something of a special undertaking; we need to be trained. There is also in 
artistic matters a widespread belief that the “common reader’ ought to be 
honoured, and is a good measure of what is going on. In fact we know this 
is a poor standard for evaluation. We accept the view more readily where 
music is the art because of a lack of training on the part of many listeners, 
and because of a rewarding immediacy in our experience of music. But to 
miss the self-reference in a crab canon is to be unhearing. Oddly, music may 
be the art most immediately pleasurable and the most difficult to learn 
to respond to adequately; while painting and poetry may require more 
exposure for pleasure and yet lie closer to sensitivities cultivated in common 
education. 

2. Do the recognitions discussed above require the hearer to distinguish 
the subject from the medium? $’s second criterion might be thought to 
apply to language and painting, but not to music because music cannot 
suffer separation of medium and subject. On this a great deal needs to be 
said, and I can touch on only a few points. 
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What counts as ‘separation of subject and medium’ in the arts is a central 
philosophical problem, complicated by unwarranted assumptions about the 
nature of the arts. We tend to believe that in the linguistic arts we can 
distinguish story from style; in the material arts we can distinguish perceived 
events and objects from the medium (painting, sculpture, architecture) in 
which they are represented, depicted or shown; but that in the tonal arts 
(unless it be opera and song) there is no separable, nameable, articulable 
‘subject’. If we allow separation in any of the arts, we must allow it in music. 
(It is an interesting question, however, whether or not separation can be 
defended, but that requires another inquiry.) If we assume that some sense 
can be given to the idea of separation, then music exhibits separateness of 
subject and medium in several ways that I will briefly describe, leaving full 
analysis for another time. 

a. Music can represent in the obvious sense of imitate or refer to sounds 
in nature. (Beethoven's Sixth Symphony; Debussy’s ‘La Mer’; Respighi’s 
‘Pines of Rome’, etc.) 

b. Music can represent in the sense of make use of, refer to, derive from 
other arts, as e.g. painting (Hindemith’s ‘Mathis der Mahler’), literature 
(Mendelssohn’s ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’). 

bı. Music can be joined to other arts in an essential, reflecting, elaborating, 
enhancing relationship as in opera, or in the cantata form. (See Charles 
Jones’s Cantata on Piers Plowman; Cantata on The Rape of The Lock.) 

c. Music quotes music. Bach quotes Vivaldi. Bach quotes Bach. Perform- 
ances quote music: Jacques Loussier quotes Bach as he plays jazz. Poor 
performances are mere quotations of the music and not the music itself. 
Hence there are two senses in which music quotes music: music may be 
composed as a quotation, and music may be performed as a quotation. A 
double quotation would be a ‘performance’ of ‘music’. All of these music 
occasions are modes of representation. 

d. Tones in music represent other tones. A modulation from major to 
minor refers as it moves, and establishes referring relationships as it sounds. 
Without that recognition on the part of the listener a modulation would be 
meaningless. A harmonic tone refers to the prime tone; a prime tone refers 
to its harmonics. Tones both sound and refer as they sound. This mode of 
representation is one of music’s most powerful representational capacities. 

e. Music is built on repetitions, repeats, themes and variations, modulations, 
twelve tone rows—all of these means are representational because each 
heard phrase or section leads the listener to hear other phrases and sections. 
(See the discussion of ‘motif’ in H. Schenker, Harmony, MIT Press, 1973.) 

In all these cases listed above the hearer can distinguish the subject from 
the medium in the sense that he distinguishes each part, and the antecedent 
or simultaneous or anticipatory part, that it represents. It does seem from the 
above that music meets S’s second criterion. Appropriate emendation of 
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` that criterion will be achieved when there is a satisfactory theory of repre- 


sentation in the philosophy of art. 

3. Of course there is interest in the representation as such since music is 
not possible without representation. Because it is the most formal art, 
music is the most representational art. S asserts that if formal qualities 
dominate the work, then it is not, or probably not, representational. But 
representation depends upon formal qualities. The power of language to 
represent derives from grammar and syntax; the power of painting to 
represent derives from linear and spatial and chiaroscuro capacities. Wherever 
representation occurs it is a function of formal relationships. However, that 
the formal relationships of a specific order represent depends itself upon theory 
that goes with art; for representation needs both a set of formal relationships 
and a means to interpret them. Hence what is representational is both 
historically and culturally conditioned. In some cultures music alone is 
representational; in some cultures (such as ours) representational capacities 
of music are subject to the fundamental shifts of theory. 

4. To express thoughts and to be able to understand thoughts—that is a 
demand we might assume music cannot meet. What constitutes ‘thought’ 
is a question as difficult as the conceptual clarification called for in the above 
sections. A few observations can be offered. 

When we talk about the ‘aboutness’ of music, we talk about its intra- and 
inter-referring structures. Those structures and their relationships are the 
thoughts expressed by the music. In addition, music expresses many other 
kinds of thoughts: thoughts of feeling, of reminiscence, of personal and 
shared history. Smetana’s E minor string quartet expressses thoughts about 
his deafness with the introduction of a specific note. Quite properly, the 
quartet is a story of a life, and it makes reference to an event in a life. In 
every musical tradition thought is an essential part of the tradition. That 
music might be thoughtless occurs to us because of cultural fragmentation 
and educational lacks, 

The “Well-Tempered Clavier’ expresses thoughts about tonality, key 
relationships and the possibilities and capacities of expression in different 
temperaments. Opera expresses thoughts in both language and music, and 
in the two together. An interesting question is what thoughts are expressed 
when words and music work together. The relationship of language and 
music is such that many different sets of words can ‘go’ with a single melody, 
and all have their thoughts enhanced and vivified by the music. (See V. 
Zuckerkandl, Man The Musician, Princeton University Press, 1975.) 

Because music expresses thoughts about music it is the representational 
art par excellence. In music we are never in doubt about the subject; in painting 
and poetry we may be in doubt. 

5. Finally, the representation need not be accurate but should be convinc- 
ing. This criterion is puzzling however applied, to whatever art applied. 
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‘Convincing’ presumably means that we both recognize and accept the 
so-and-so in the work of art as representational of such-and-such. But 
convention here is a powerful and varied force, and in music what is ‘con- 
vincing’ has a lot to do with the excellence of musical structure and develop- 
ment. Good and bad music convince differently because the perceived 
rightness and appropriateness and fittingness of the composition affects the 
hearer so differently in the two cases. 

The criterion ‘convincing’ is hard to define. An Abstract Expressionist 
painting entitled “White Painting’ in which no white colours appear is 
convincing in a way different from what would be convincing in music. 
Yet whatever criteria we use, they can crudely be translated into concepts 
such as ‘looks like’, ‘conforms to’, ‘modulates well into’, ‘successfully 
concludes’, and their negations. In addition we find that there is at hand a 
vocabulary for what is in a variety of senses not convincing. These terms 
include ‘false’, ‘fake’, ‘meretricious’,—terms that are on the whole dismissive 
of an artistic effort. Two sets of criteria are at work when we introduce 
‘convincing’: those that have to do with what lies within the acceptable 
domain of art understood in a certain way; and those that put a work into, 
or place it out of, an acceptable domain. 

In music both sets of critical evaluations are at work. The term ‘convinc- 
ing’ has reference to musical goodness, part of which is to be found in just 
those representational capacities described above. Much of the convincing- 
ness of music follows from the powers it shares with the other arts, although 
we now should remind ourselves that what music represents is very often 
simply music. We have to find our way around that semantical domain just 
as we do with the domain of spoken and written language. 

I conclude that on S’s criteria music is a representational art. 


Il. I turn now, briefly, to the sufficiency of the five criteria. It may be that 
music, in its development, reverses the development of language in talking 
first about itself and then about the world. In his essay “The Transfiguration 
of The Commonplace’, Arthur Danto makes an important observation on 
the capacity to be representational. “That they [artworks] stand at a distance 
from reality, and that they accordingly locate those who understand them 
in their own terms at a distance from reality, begins to be an explanation of 
the philosophical pertinence of art works.’ And I would add that not only 
are artworks philosophically interesting because of this mode of being, but 
that this mode of being of art has endowed it always with a philosophical 
power that propels it into cultural dominance everywhere. Artworks say, 
express, represent, assert, refer in such a complex variety of ways that they 
achieve a kind of cultural hegemony. 

I suggest emending S's criteria as follows. Emend (r) to take into con- — 
sideration the possibility that proper names represent; if that is a useful 
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minimal sense of ‘represent’, it follows we do not know without inquiry who 
or what is represented by a name. In music individual tones are like proper 
names; what they represent is not immediately known. Their representational 
meaning emerges as the piece unfolds. 

Drop (3) and (5). In place of (3) formulate a criterion that allows formal 
qualities and relationships of the sort essential to music. Representational 
powers include repetition, variation, mirroring, inversion, modulation, 
thematic statement and variation, and-so on. Criterion (5) should be allowed 
a gloss on ‘convincing’; if the term is kept, then it should embrace the idea 
of ‘rightness’, ‘fittingness’, or like terms that can take care of intra~medium 
references, 


III. Of all the arts, music requires a training in addition to that provided in 
most primary and secondary schools. We are for many reasons more at home 
in language and material, least in tones. Music requires the development of 
our least trained faculty, hearing; we do not know how to hear. This hobbles 
practical and theoretical efforts to deal with music. Freeing ourselves then 
calls for a good theory of representation, and a solid understanding of the 
arts in terms of the sensory demands that they make. I have not offered 
either in this comment, but have attempted to show why they are needed. 


REYNOLDS’S “DISCOURSES ON ART: 
THE DELICATE BALANCE OF 
NEOCLASSIC AESTHETICS 
John L. Mahoney 


‘Reason, without doubt, must ultimately determine everything; at 

this moment it is required to inform us when that very reason is to 
. ° , 1 

give way to feeling.’ (XIII, 231) 


I 


Wane Sir Josua Reynolds has never been seriously neglected by students 
of English Neoclassicism or of the European Enlightenment in general, his 
stature as a man of letters, especially as an important aesthetician and critic, 
has received attention only relatively recently. Frederick Hilles’s pioneering 
The Literary Career of Sir Joshua Reynolds traces and documents in great 
detail Reynolds’s education, his reading, his association with great literary 
figures such as Johnson, Burke, Goldsmith, Boswell and Garrick, and the 
widespread attention occasioned by the publication of the Discourses on Art? 
Understandably, it does not focus sharply and analytically on particular 
issues and problems of aesthetic theory. Those who have chosen to study 
this theory have, interestingly enough, fallen into roughly three categories. 
Ellis Waterhouse, for example, seems to sum up the attitude of those who see 
no underlying themes or patterns in the documents. In the introduction to 
his attractive collection of Reynolds’s paintings he comments that they are 
‘remarkably well written and are a pleasure to read today, except by those 
who hope to discover a philosophical system from them, and those who, like 
William Blake, regard the whole traditional system as absurd.? Walter 
Hipple, on the other hand, a distinguished critic of eighteenth-century 
English literature, sees the Neoclassic concern with general and particular as 
at the heart of the Discourses and notes the influence of Edmund Burke’s 
ideas on the beautiful and the sublime.‘ In the same general vein Robert 
Wark, whose edition of the Discourses is definitive, finds a strong Neoclassic 
orientation with certain late eighteenth-century reverberations. They are, 
in his words, ‘one of the most eloquent, as one of the last, presentations of the 
ideas that dominated European art criticism and theory from the mid 
fifteenth to the mid eighteenth century’. W. J. Bate, along with critics 
such as Wilson Clough, see definite anticipations of Romanticism, especially 
in the later Discourses with their emphasis on new ideas and themes. Bate’s 
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~ remarks on Reynolds in his superb From Classic to Romantic and later in his 
provocative introduction to the Reynolds selections in his Criticism: The 
Major Texts suggest a decided development in the critic’s thinking over a 
twenty-year period and regard the later discourses in particular as advancing 
dramatically different emphases. At one point he compares Reynolds to ‘the 
Romantic critics of his own day and later’ in the use of the word ‘imagina- 
tion’. In his concluding section he contends: “With Reynolds the door stands 
open to what is best and most durable in the romantic theory of the 
imagination.” 

This essay, recognizing the variety of superior critical commentary and 
proposing no dramatically different reading, will nevertheless offer a close 
reading of the complete text, and will argue that the Discourses are funda- 
mentally eighteenth-century documents, but that they are part of that liberal 
tradition of Neoclassic theory extending as far back as Dryden and as far 
forward as Samuel Johnson. That tradition, keenly aware of the force of 
older classical models, of the importance of rules and imitation, of the strong 
moral and didactic responsibility of the artist, will be seen as solidly grounded 
in a theory of beauty as an idea in the mind abstracted from the bedrock of 
experience. The essay will also document the fascinating struggle of Reynolds, 
like other critics of his ilk without a completely adequate critical vocabulary, 
to broaden and to reveal the flexibility and richness of the tradition in 
response to new ideas of nature, imitation, imagination, emotion, genius, 
taste, association and a host of others. 

First a number of reminders seem to be in order. The Discourses, it will 
be remembered, cover a period of twenty-one years, from the opening 
address to a select audience of his fellow academicians on the occasion of the 
opening of the Royal Academy on January 2, 1769, through a series of annual 
lectures to faculty and students on the occasion of distribution of prizes 
from December 11, 1769, to December 10, 1790. These are by no means, 
years of critical stability, but rather of great ferment and innovation. 
Addison’s theory of the pleasures of the imagination, Burke’s writings on the 
sublime and beautiful, Shaftesbury on enthusiasm and taste, Duff and Young 
on original genius—these are just a few of the new critical and aesthetic 
developments that were in the air and that would have touched a writer 
like Reynolds. The Neoclassic ideals were clearly being examined from a 
variety of viewpoints. 

It is also important to remember the diversity of Reynolds’s audience, 
consisting as it did generally of students whose backgrounds and talents were 
by no means of a kind. Hence he had to face the familiar problem of the 
teacher who must find a common ground of language and thought, who 
must make some points broadly and others more subtly, who must be the 
taskmaster at times, the colleague at others, all in the interests of maximum 
communication. 
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The underpinning of Reynolds’s aesthetic is the familiar Johnsonian 
premise of ‘general nature’. Great art, he argues, must, both early and late, 
transcend the particular and the transitory to seek out general and unchang- 
ing truths. In lines that sound remarkably like Johnson’s Imlac in Rasselas, 
he says that the artist ‘must divest himself of all prejudices in favour of his 
age or country; he must disregard all local and temporary ornaments, and 
look only on those general habits which are everywhere and always the 
same. He addresses his works to the people of every country and every age; 
he calls upon posterity to be his spectators and says with Zeuxis, in aeternitatem 
pingo’ (III, 48-9). Much later, in Discourse VII, echoing Johnson’s Preface 
to Shakespeare, the theme is continued: ‘What has pleased, and continues to 
please, is likely to please again: hence are derived the rules of art, and on this 
immoveable foundation they must ever stand’ (VII, 133). 

Reynolds’s quest is for his famous ‘central form’, neither the merely 
abstract nor the merely concrete but, in his words, ‘the perfect state of nature, 
which the Artist calls the Ideal Beauty’, the ‘great leading principle by which 
works of genius are created’ (III, 44-5). Such a concept has, of course, many 
implications for the concept of taste in an audience of readers or spectators. 
Reynolds confidently regards taste not as merely personal pleasure or indi- 
vidual response to what is agreeable, but as something rooted in the nature 
of things. On the one hand he accepts the developing emphasis on the 
intuitive and spontaneous dimensions of taste in eighteenth-century aesthetics, 
but on the other he provides it with a richness and depth that are remarkable. 
He has not yet found an absolutely clear language for expressing the delicate 
balance of objective and subjective in taste, yet the concept is unquestionably 
his and his struggle to articulate it is exciting. “We have no reason to suspect’, 
he says, ‘there is a greater difference between our minds than between our 
forms; of which, though there are no two alike, yet there is a general 
similitude that goes through the whole race of mankind; and those who have 
cultivated their taste can distinguish what is beautiful or deformed, or, in 
other words, what agrees with or deviates from the general idea of nature, 
in one case, as in the other’ (VII, 131). 

At the same time on the basis of the lectures it would be a mistake to 
regard Reynolds’s quest for the ideal as Platonic or idealistic in any strictly 
philosophical sense. The ideal is no a priori form, no beauty that exists in a 
transcendent realm. It must be abstracted from the rich diversity of concrete 
experience. It ‘is not to be sought in the heavens, but upon the earth’. It 
‘is about us, and upon every side of us. But the power of discovering what 
is deformed in nature, or in other words, what is particular and uncommon, 
can be acquired only by experience; and the whole beauty and grandeur of 
the art consists, in my opinion, in being able to get above all singular forms, 
local customs, particularities, and details of every kind (III, 44).’ In a word, to 
paraphrase a persisting Johnsonian theme, the mind and mental activity are 
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- useless without the materials of experience to provoke and challenge creativity, 
to provide a reservoir from which these great general truths desired by all 
mankind are to be extracted. Needless to say, the implications for any theory 
of the autonomous: imagination are enormous here, but we will have 
occasion to discuss..this concept later. On a very particular level Reynolds 
had great praise for the painting of his contemporary Thomas Gainsborough, 
who eschewed the slavery of abstraction and pre-conceived forms and 
models, and went directly to nature. The objects of his work ‘were every- 
where about him; he found them in the streets and in the fields; and from the 
models thus accidently found, he selected such as suited his purpose’. His 
painting was directed to the ‘living world principally’. He had a ‘natural 
sagacity’ and ‘a minute observation of nature’ (XIV, 253). 

Especially in the first seven discourses, which were originally published as 
a unit, Reynolds consistently develops a further theme of discipline and hard 
work as prerequisites for the expression of the great ideas that are the 
province of the artist. He assumes—and here the image of his audience 
looms large—that ‘an implicit obedience to the Rules of Art, as established 
by the practice of the great Masters, should be exacted from the young 
Students’ (I, 17). These rules are not to be seen as shackles; they are seen as 
such ‘only to men of no genius; as that armour, which upon the strong is an 
ornament and a defence, upon the weak and misshapen becomes a load, and 
cripples the body which it was made to protect’ (I, 17). The rules are best 
learned by imitating the Masters, the Greeks, Raphael and Michelangelo, 
and although Reynolds’s attitude toward imitation will change when he 
moves beyond advising beginners, there is throughout the Discourses a 
wariness about trusting to one’s own powers, about original genius, and a 
strong emphasis on knowing, and even entering into a kind of creative 
rivalry with, the Masters. There is a quality of intense urgency about much 
of his advice to would-be painters: ‘From the remains of the ancients the 
modern arts were revived, and it is by their means that they must be restored 
a second time. However it may modify our vanity, we must be forced to 
allow them our masters; and we may venture to prophecy, that when they 
shall cease to be studied, arts will no longer flourish, and we shall again lapse 
into barbarism’ (VI, 106). No ceremonial praise of the Masters here. The 
prophecy of an art-less and tradition-less society and its progressive lapse into 
an uncivilized state has the ring of an Armageddon-like modernity. Know 
the tradition of culture and let it liberate your own creative impulses or 
perish, Reynolds seems to be saying. 

Having learned the rules from proper imitation of the Masters, the young 
artist needs to accumulate experience, to develop a fund of subject matter to 
be shaped and reshaped in his own art. As already suggested, Reynolds seems 
to underline Johnson’s continuing emphasis on the helplessness of the mind 
to create out of its own unaided resources and the need for materials that 
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can be organized and communicated in rhetorically effective ways. In this 
second stage of the young artist’s development he is amassing a ‘stock of 
ideas, to be combined and varied as occasion may require’, is becoming 
attuned, in words that anticipate the later classicism of a Matthew Arnold, 
to ‘all that has been known and done before his own time’ (II, 26). How very 
much like the Arnold of the Preface to Poems (1853) Reynolds sounds as he 
minimizes the kind of art that is concerned merely with elegance of style or 
self-expression. Like Arnold, he looks for ‘something either in the action, or 
in the object, in which men are universally concerned, and which powerfully 
strikes upon the public sympathy’ (IV, 57). , 
In the third stage of the artist’s development he is in a position to explore 
the possibilities of true originality. With his apprenticeship behind him 
he can move beyond a merely mechanical kind of imitation. He can concern 
himself not so much with imitating the work but the artist, with turning 
not so much to books but to the richness of nature itself. Even in the earlier 
discourses he develops this idea with great intensity, arguing that for a 
painter ‘frigid contemplation of a few single models, is no less absurd, than 
it would be in him who wishes to be a Poet, to imagine that by translating 
a tragedy he can acquire to himself sufficient knowledge of the appearances 
of nature, the operations of the passions, and the incidents of life’ (II, 29). 
The artist should capture the spirit of great models, should be more free; at a 
certain point he ‘corrects what is erroneous, supplies what is scanty, and adds 
by his observation what the industry of his own predecessors may have yet 
left wanting to perfection’ (II, 27). Later, in much more eloquent terms, 
Reynolds will appeal to Edward Young’s Conjectures on Original Composition 
(1759) in saying that the artist ‘that imitates the Iliad . . . is not imitating 
Homer’; only the writer who becomes master of the general principles and 
spirit that animate the work can be called the true imitator. “The great 
business of study is, to form a mind, adapted and adequate to all times and 
all occasions; to which all nature is then laid open, and which may be said 
to possess the key of her inexhaustible riches (XI, 203-4). In the earlier dis- 
courses this idea of originality is, of course, always sharply qualified. Genius 
is never seen as autonomous, as a completely spontaneous activity; for 
Reynolds, nothing can come of nothing. Even when he seems to be loosening 
the reins he seems careful to cover himself, to appeal to the tradition. On the 
one hand he looks for excellences in art that go beyond the mere imitation 
of nature, for a certain power that engages the imagination. On the other, 
in a stunning appeal to the Ancients he contends: “The poets, orators, and 
thetoricians of antiquity, are continually enforcing this position; that all the 
_ arts receive their perfection from an ideal beauty, superior to what is to be 
found in individual nature’ (III, 42). 
There is throughout the Discourses a concern with rhetoric, with style, 
with the proper mode of communicating the General Beauty or Central 
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- Form. At times there are genuine echoes of Pope’s ‘Expression is the dress 
of thought’ or “True wit is Nature to advantage dress’d; / What oft’ was 
thought, but ne’er so well express’d’. “Words, says Reynolds, ‘should be 
employed as the means, not as the end: language is the instrument, conviction 
is the work’ (IV, 64). Again, following Johnson he sees language not as 
ornament or show, but as a vehicle for ideas, as a psychological instrument 
of communication. Even when discussing painting he emphasizes the 
importance of keeping the medium in the service of the subject matter. 
Johnson in his famous Life of Cowley argues that the ‘metaphysical poets were 
men of learning, and to show their learning was their whole endeavour’. 
Reynolds, while arguing that the ‘great end of art is to strike the imagination’, 
nevertheless insists that the ‘Painter is therefore to make no ostentation of 
the means by which this is done; the speaker is only to feel the result in his 
bosom’. For him, in ‘works of the lower kind, every thing appears studied, 
and encumbered; it is all boastful art, and open affection. The ignorant often 
part from such pictures with wonder in their mouths, and indifference in 
their hearts’ (IV, 59). 

Overriding all other arguments of the Discourses is a moving concern 
with the end or final cause of art, and here Reynolds seems squarely in the 
Neoclassic tradition. Art, whether poetry or painting, exists neither for the 
self-indulgence of the artist nor for the mere entertainment of the audience. 
It ‘is not the eye, it is the mind, which the painter of genius desires to 
address’ (III, 50). The purpose of art is ultimately moral, but never in any 
narrow, didactic sense. Great art must communicate a sense of life as lived, 
of the direct experience of reality; must clear the mind of prejudice and open 
it to the grandeur and breadth of human possibility. In so doing it enriches 
the taste of the audience, cultivates the mind and puts the appetites in 
perspective. Ultimately great art holds out an image of beauty that leads 
to virtuous action. 


WELL-TURNED periods in eloquence, or harmony of numbers in poetry, which 
are in those arts what colouring is in painting, however highly we may esteem them, 
can never be considered of equal importance with the art of unfolding truths that are 
useful to mankind, and which make us better or wiser. Nor can those works which 
remind us of the poverty or meanness of our nature, be considered as of equal rank 
with what excites ideas of grandeur, or raises and dignifies humanity; or, in the words 
of a late poet, which makes the beholder learn to venerate himself as man (VIL, 130). 


A reader or spectator thus engaged and moulded by art will develop a 
proper taste, a sense of the conformity of a work to the desires of the mind, 
to the outlines of general nature. Taste and association, whether in the artist 
or the audience, is never a haphazard or impressionistic process; Reynolds 
regards any je ne sais quoi approach as absurd. “We apply’, he says, ‘the term 
Taste to that act of the mind by which we like or dislike, whatever be the 
subject’ (VII, 121). And again: “The natural appetite or taste of the human 
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mind is for Truth; whether that truth results from the real agreement of the ~- 


representation of any object with the thing represented; or from the 
correspondence of the several parts of any arrangement with éach other’ 
(VII, 122). 

So much for one vital aspect of the Discourses, their lively and vital 
articulation of the key principles of Neoclassic aesthetic theory—the moral 
purpose of the work of art, its eloquent and persuasive use of language to 
convey a Truth and Beauty enshrined in the mind, but ultimately garnered 
from experience. As already suggested, these principles are treated in depth 
in the earlier, especially the first seven, discourses although they never lose 
their basic vitality, even in the closing words of the last discourse of 1790. 


H 


The second part of this essay will attempt to explore in some depth the 
liberality of Reynolds’s aesthetics, a liberality which with few exceptions 
can best be seen in the context of a more flexible classicism than in any 
emerging Romanticism. One need only compare some of Reynolds’s most 
daring statements on nature, imagination and emotion with pronounce- 
ments by Wordsworth, Coleridge and other early nineteenth-century 
writers on the same topics to appreciate what a soundly eighteenth-century 
figure he is. 

As early as his third discourse there is an emphasis, in the spirit of Pope’s 
‘grace beyond the reach of art’, on beauties in painting and poetry beyond 
the mere imitation of nature although he sees the Ancients as providing 
ample precedent. For Reynolds, as for Johnson, there must always be an 
appeal open ‘from criticism to nature’. The inspired artist, possessed of an 
image of ideal beauty beyond the petty details of everyday life, captures the 
great and sublime. He may have the Masters at his back, but he is not so 
much intimidated by their words as infected with their spirit. Sounding very 
much like Edmund Burke in the Philosophical Enquiry, Reynolds carefully 
distinguishes the sublime from what he calls the elegant: ‘The Sublime 
impresses the mind at once with one great idea; it is a single blow: the Elegant 
indeed may be produced by repetition; by an accumulation of many 
minute circumstances’ (IV, 65). At times he sounds almost anti-mimetic as in 
the famous statement concerning the higher provinces of poetry and paint- 
ing, those of Shakespeare or of the Roman and Florentine schools of art. 
‘The mind,’ he argues enthusiastically, ‘is to be transported, as Shakespeare 
expresses it, beyond the ignorant present, to ages past. Another and a higher 
order of things is supposed, and to those beings every thing which is 
introduced into the work must correspond’ (XIII, 236). 

This ability to stir the heart, to capture the sublime is the true mark of 
genius, a divine power that transcends routine hard work and study associated 
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with the early training of the artist. It is a power of original invention; 
Michelangelo’s greatest work, for example, while strong in mechanical 
excellence, ‘could therefore proceed only from the most poetical and 
sublime imagination’ (XV, 273). Again, however, the search for balance can 
be observed. Reynolds is almost always quick to qualify any suggestion of 
the Romantic notion of genius creating out of its own untutored resources. 
Indeed, genius is rare; most mortals must remain in awe of the rules of the 
Ancients, must not concern themselves with the merely novel. It is not a 
question of genius beginning where rules end, of some simplistic distinction 
between freedom and discipline. “The greatest natural genius cannot subsist 
on its own stock; he who resolves never to ransack any mind but his own, 
will soon be reduced from mere barrenness, to the poorest of all imitations; 
he will be obliged to imitate himself, and to repeat what he has before often 
repeated’ (VI, 99). At times Reynolds provides rich examples of what 
modern critics like W. J. Bate and Harold Bloom have called the ‘burden of 
the past’ and the ‘anxiety of influence’, that powerful sense of awe and indeed 
intimidation felt by artists in the face of past achievements of genius? 
The charge is to be original and yet to study the masters; but how, the 
question understandably arises, does a painter or poet proceed, given this 
seemingly contradictory teaching? Reynolds suggests a kind of noble rivalry, ` 
a creative contest ‘to improve what he is appropriating to his own work’ 
(VI, 107). ‘Study nature attentively’, he lectures to his students, “but always 
with those masters in your company; consider them as models which you are 
to imitate, and at the same time as rivals with whom you are to contend’ 
(VI, 133). 

In so many of his discussions of genius the power of imagination and 


emotion become prominent. They are eloquently praised, and there is very 


little suggestion of these powers as purely ornamental. The ring of much 
contemporary psychological speculation pervades Reynolds’s observations 
as he strives to reconcile new with old and to find a language for a new 
alliance. He wants the student-artist ‘to clear his mind from a perplexed 
variety of rules and their exceptions, by directing his attention to an intimate 
acquaintance with the passions and affections of the mind, from which all 
rules arise, and to which they are all referable’ (VIII, 162). 

Poetry is more powerful than painting for Reynolds the teacher, and the 
pleasures of imagination and feeling are key elements. In lines that echo 
Shaftesbury and anticipate Hazlitt he praises the power of poetry over all the 
emotions, and focuses especially on the dimension of sympathy. He speaks 
of ‘one of our most prevalent dispositions, anxiety for the future. Poetry 
operates by raising our curiousity, engaging the mind by degrees to take an 
interest in the event, keeping that event suspended, and suprising at last with 
an unexpected catastrophe’ (VIII, 146). The poetic imagination supplies 


_ more than the painter can produce. In lines that clearly remind us of 
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Addison’s discussion of the secondary pleasures of imagination in The 

Spectator, Reynolds asks the student to consider the painter rendering Eve on 

a canvass ‘with a determined form, and his own idea of beauty distinctly 

expressed’. He then asks him to consider ‘the celebrated description of Eve 

in Milton’s Paradise Lost’, which ‘consists ih using only general indistinct 

expressions’, with “every reader making out the detail according to his own 

particular imagination—his own idea of beauty, grace, expression, dignity, 

or loveliness’ (VII, 164). Once again, however, there is the marvellous 

Neoclassic balance. Imagination and emotion, even when they are given 

special liberties, always serve the higher goals of truth and of instruction. 

‘Art effects its purpose by their means; an accurate knowledge therefore of 
those passions and dispositions of the mind is necessary to him who desires 
to affect them upon sure and solid principles’ (VIII, 162). 

Discourse XIII, delivered on December 11, 1786, seems most urgent in 
its new ideas, in its re-examination of traditional concepts. Taken out of 
context many of its pronouncements are indeed Romantic-sounding. They 
need to be seen, like so many mid- and late-century critical statements, as 
influenced by developments in psychology and aesthetics. At the same time, 
in spite of the new mood, Reynolds clings to fundamental Neoclassic 
principles, flexibly applied but still subsumed under larger moral and didactic 
concerns.-It might be valuable, at this point to examine this lecture as 
closely as possible as an intriguing and fruitful example of a late eighteenth- 
century critic’s loyalty to his intellectual and artistic background, yet very 
much responsive to the developments of the time. 

What immediately strikes the reader is the boldness of certair statements. 
There is first the warning against a priori theories of art, against rigidly 
mechanical notions of imitation, against any undue empirical preoccupation 
with nature as simply observed reality, against the minimization of the roles 
of imagination, taste, and emotion. These warnings, often strongly expressed, 
reveal the extent to which Reynolds is in tune with the intellectual and 
artistic diversity of the later years of his century. Take, for example, a 
statement like the following: 


All theories which attempt to direct or to control the Art, upon principles falsely 
called rational, which we form to ourselves upon a supposition of what ought in reason 
to be the end or means of Art, independent of the known first effect produced by objects 
on the imagination, must be false and delusive. For though it may appear bold to say 
it, the imagination is here the residence of truth. If the imagination be affected, the 
conclusion is fairly drawn; if it be not affected, the reasoning is erroneous, because the 
end is not obtained; the effect itself being the test, and the only test, of the truth and 
efficacy of the means. (XIII, 230) 


At first glance the lines may seem like an avant-garde promulgation of 
. Imagination superseding reason as the possessor of truth. Indeed, Reynolds’s 
language is quite strong. A closer look, however, reveals that the key words 
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of the passage point up his emphasis on the end or purpose of art—truth—and 
on how any truth that does not engage all our human capacities is illusory. 
Human beings must feel the truth in their hearts and imaginations, not in 
their theoretical principles. 

Reynolds, in this thirteenth Discourse, unquestionably places great 
emphasis on imagination and feeling as key concerns of the poem or the 
painting. He assumes, to use his own words, that these arts ‘address them- 
selves only to two faculties of the mind, its imagination and its sensibility’ 
(XIII, 230). Interestingly enough, however, these faculties are not seen as 
autonomous powers or as rivals of reason, but as vital forces of a capacious 
mind. Far from simplistically playing off two compartments of the mind, 
Reynolds sees a unity of our psychological powers, sees degrees of spontaneity 
and creativity, all of them fulfilling their roles in the larger scheme of things. 
‘There is’, he says, ‘in the commerce of life, as in Art, a sagacity which is far 
from being contradictory to right reason, and is superior to any occasional 
exercise of that faculty, which supersedes it; and does not wait for the slow 
progress of deduction, but goes at once, by what appears a kind of intuition, 
to the conclusion’ (XIII, 230). 

In his enthusiasm to remove painting from ‘the vulgar idea of imitation’ 
(XIII, 230), he argues for its ‘operating by deception’ (XIU, 23 3), contending 
that it should at times simply turn away from any overt imitation of external 
nature. There is an almost radical fervour in other lines, in which he warns 
the artist against not being chained to nature as things. Particular nature, as he 
describes it, is not the model of the poet or painter; many arts ‘set out with a 
professed deviation from it’ (XII, 234). Once again it is important to notice 
the larger framework of Reynolds’s remarks on this poetic licence. He urges 
artists to ‘dare everything’ (XIII, 235), but follows with an emphasis on the 
goal or final end of such daring, asking: ‘What can be more daring than 
accomplishing the purpose and end of art, by a complication of means, none 
of which have their archetypes in actual nature?’ (XIII, 23 s). 

Perhaps his most venturesome statements concern the creativity of the 
mind, the notion of the imagination possessing an idea of perfect beauty. 
And indeed they are venturesome as long as the reader does not see in them 
sounds of Platonism on the one hand or of pure Expressionism on the other. 
One must keep in mind, in studying these statements, Reynolds’s basic 
premise, outlined early in this essay, that all ideas of perfect beauty, whether 
in the creative drive of the artist or in the deepest desires of the audience, are 
founded on experience. Speaking quite sweepingly he contends that the 
ultimate purpose of all the arts is ‘to supply the natural imperfection of 
things, and often to gratify the mind by realising and embodying what 
never existed but in the imagination’ (XIII, 244). He sounds at times like a 
Sir Philip Sidney or John Milton with his suggestion, however faint, of art 
as a way of repairing the ruins created in humankind by original sin or of 
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recreating the golden world lost in the remote past. While he can see the _ 
very essence of poetry depending on the ‘licence it assumes of deviating 
from actual nature’, he follows these words with others that stress the purpose 
of such licence as ‘to gratify natural propensities by other means, which are 
found by experience full as capable of affording such gratification’ (XII, 
234). 

Reynolds is truly a late-century Neoclassic theorist, someone who, like 
Johnson, seems to be writing at the end of the classical tradition of aesthetics 
and criticism. Tradition and original genius, reason and imagination, 
restraint and imagination, the beautiful and the sublime, settled opinion and 
individual taste—these are just some of the seeming oppositions with which 
he tries to deal in his great Discourses on Art. Neither the reactionary nor the 
flaming liberal, he is the man of common sense, progressive, modern, 
intellectually alive. Perhaps because he is an artist himself he can more fully 
appreciate the rhythms of the human heart and the urgings of the creative 
power. Yet while recognizing these and desiring to understand them and 
incorporate them into any formulation of an aesthetic, he is in the long run 
classical or Neoclassical in his loyalties. How powerful his words as he 
confronts the conflicting demands of life and of art: ‘Reason, without doubt, 
must ultimately determine everything; at this moment it is required to 
inform us when that very reason is to give way to feeling’ (XII, 231). At his 
best Reynolds is the critic of delicate balance. 
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ARTISTIC INTENTION AND 
CRITICAL PREROGATIVE 


Mary Sirridge 


AN OLD and much embattled issue in aesthetics has once more reared its head: 
Is information about the genesis of a work of art, and most particularly 
about the artist’s intentions, properly considered relevant in the critic’s 
determination of the artistic merit of his work, or at least in his interpretation 
of the work.! The issue has been couched in many terms and has been 
pronounced dead more than once.? Most aestheticians no doubt wish that it 
would just stay decently interred. But it has uncanny persistence. No sooner 
is it resolved, than it turns up again, like the frog at the bottom of Austin’s 
beer mug. It continues to arise because it is a genuine issue. Its roots lie deep 
in the questions of what a work of art is and the nature of critical response. 

The lines of dispute are drawn up between two theories which I shall 
call ‘anti-intentionalism’ and ‘intentionalism.’ The anti-intentionalist 
maintains that no information about the genesis of a work of art is relevant 
to the interpretation or evaluation of a work of art qua work of art. On this 
view, the work, once done, stands independent of its history, its qualities on 
display to the critic’s view; and information about the work’s background 
should not affect what was, is, and will remain a correct response to what the 
work has to offer. At the other extreme is the intentionalist, who maintains 
that the circumstances surrounding the genesis of a work, and most particu- 
larly the intentions of the creating artist, are relevant to the correct interpre- 
tation of his work and to the evaluation of its artistic merit. A work of art, 
he maintains, is just that—a work, i.e. an action product. What it is and what 
is significant about it depends upon what it was meant to be. Furthermore, 
such considerations are properly taken as important, if not decisive, in 
determining how good a work it is. l 

There have been times when each position was explicitly defended as the 
theory of ideal critical response, and the other denounced. This still occurs, 
but most critics and aestheticians doubtless live in quiet hope that the two 
approaches will ultimately prove compatible. In this paper, I want to argue 
that they are not compatible if they are taken as theories about the ideal 
critical response, but that the genuine tension between the two approaches 
and their conflicting claims upon critics’ intuitions can be resolved by 
revivifying the insights behind the equally stale and persistent thesis that 
critical activity can be divided into description, interpretation and evaluation. 
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In part I of this paper, I will attempt to clarify what the issue dividing 
intentionalism and anti-intentionalism actually is and to present the most 
persuasive arguments for each position on the real issue. In part II, I will argue 
that the traditional distinction between description, interpretation and 
evaluation is sound and that these activities have a hitherto unnoticed 
independence of each other. Finally, in part III I will argue that reasonable 
anti-intentionalism is an acceptable approach to critical description, but 
that the alternative to intentionalism in critical interpretation is universal 
interpretative ambiguity. The relevance of intentional information to 
critical evaluation depends upon whether the evaluation is based upon 
description or interpretation. Intentionalism and anti-intentionalism can be 
seen to be ‘compatible’, but only if they are taken as theories about different 
kinds of critical activity or distinct classes of evaluations. 


I. INTENTIONS, MOTIVATIONS AND MEANINGS 


The real issue, contrary to what many theorists seem to think, does not 
revolve around what the artist says he intended, or even around what he 
thinks he intended, but around what in fact motivated him.* This recasting 
of the issue eliminates a number of common arguments for and against 
intentionalism. 

Arguments which focus on the unreliability of artists as sources of 
information assume that it is the artist’s sayso which is important. But the 
intentionalist is not in theory bound to take the artist’s word for anything. 
There is a practical difficulty in deciding which of an artist’s pronouncements 
are genuine statements of intent and which are merely retrospective critical 
comments on his work or articulations of ideals, desires and strivings.§ 
More importantly, there is little reason to suppose that even sincere and 
articulate artists will be able to give clear verbal accounts either of their 
interactions with the medium or of the effects they intended to achieve. 
That requires a special kind of linguistic talent. And even if an artist is able 
to verbalize what he thinks he meant to do, he may yet be mistaken about 
what in fact motivated him. His own real motivations may be inaccessible 
to him, though obvious to the critic. They may be motivations which the 
artist could not express, would not recognize if he saw them written out, or 
would strenuously deny. 

It is equally useless to deplore the lack of solid biographical evidence 
about artists of bygone ages and to cite the paucity of such evidence and the 
critic’s acknowledged ability to make acceptable judgments notwithstanding 
as support for the claim that the artist’s intentions are not an important 
critical consideration. The critic has the work before him. And he ordinarily 
has as much background information about his figure as the ordinary 
historian at large. If the latter does not scruple to make decisions about the 
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nature of actions and the motivations behind them, neither need the art 
critic.’ 
On the other hand it is quite beside the point to argue that intentionalism 
‘ must be correct on the grounds that the conventions which held sway when 
the artist worked and the history of the words, motifs and techniques he 
used are clearly relevant to intelligent criticism. Such data are relevant, of 
course. There are aesthetic qualities which are ‘standard’, ‘variable’, or 
‘contrastandard’, relative to a period, school or genre. And surely consider- 
ations of this kind are relevant to determining motivation in the desired 
sense. But the anti-intentionalist may well argue that such facts are relevant 
to criticism not because they are relevant to determining intentions or 
motivations, but because they are crucial to determining genre or medium— 
and that they are to be taken into account regardless of the artist's moti- 
vations. The critic who talks about the ‘feel’ of marble, the vagaries of 
medieval legends and icons, the original language or text of a work cannot 
be accused of covert intentionalism. These are properly considered perfectly 
normal, public aspects of the work in its place in history. In matters of 
genre, convention and allusion the resourceful anti-intentionalist can usually 
find a way to proceed in practice which does not offend against his theory 
and which does not involve wholesale ahistoricism. 

The real issue, then, is whether the critic ought or ought not to allow the 
parameters of his criticism to be shaped by what in fact motivated the artist 
because it is what motivated the artist. How the critic weighs the author’s 
statements, what he ought to do when he really lacks determinate infor- 
mation about motivation, how heavily he should rely on the notions of 
genre, period and convention are secondary issues. Once they are cleared 
away, it becomes obvious that there are persuasive arguments in favour of 
both intentionalism and anti-intentionalism. 

At the heart of intentionalism lies the conviction that works of art are the 
products of intelligent agents working in a concrete historical setting to 
create from a material or medium at hand something which produces a 
unified perceptual response for an audience. Criticism is best seen as the 
informed and systematic crystallization of the response of the naive audience. 
The real basis for intentionalism is a conception of the nature of the work of 
art as a kind of communication. Criticism is conceived of as an effort to 
grasp, sometimes across intervening ages, the effect which someone strove 
to embody creatively in his chosen medium. Unified perceptual effects akin 
to those produced by works of art may occur as a result of exposure to 
natural objects; but criticism, properly so-called, is directed, not merely to 
effect or beauty, but to those effect-producing objects which are the cal- 
culated result of intelligent artistic design. And according to the intentionalist 
we owe it to the artist to understand what he strove to convey, be it ever so 
~ alien to our world understanding. It is a mark of the worst kind of intellectual 
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discourtesy to accord a work our appreciation by attributing to it properties 
and meaning which we know could not have figured in the creating artist’s 
motivations, Only in the light of information about the artist’s motivations 
can we in the end decide whether a work is great and innovative, mediocre 
and imitative, or straightforwardly awful. 

The art of ages past is finished in its development. It is often easy to deter- 
mine in retrospect which works were merely average, which ones constituted 
innovative manipulation of available technique, and which were crude and 
cheap exploitations of material which deserved better. Yet this taxoncmic 
advantage of viewing art in retrospect is counterbalanced by the genuine 
inaccessibility of the conflicts, sensibilities and ideals of ages past. As a result 
it is difficult to differentiate between sensitive appreciation of an artist’s 
motivations and limitations and undiscriminating acceptance of his choice. 
With current art, we are better able to sort out the trite from the tawdry. 
We know the sentiments of our age. But conventions which will one day 
be'viewed as stable are now in the making. Dealing with emergent art forms 
involves deciding whether one is dealing with a genuine innovation or a 
freak, and whether a trend is a bridge to the future or a path into a bottomless 
pit.” The history of criticism is replete with examples of critics’ extraordinary 
misconceptions about the contexts of older works and misapprehensions of 
the significance of works of their own contemporaries. Still the desire to . 
meet the work on its own ground, to understand the artist’s motivations 
before judging his work, and to take the work as the attempt at communi- 
cation of effect from artist to audience is the basis of intentionalism in ~ 
criticism. 

Anti-intentionalism is similarly grounded in a view of the nature of the 
work of art and the role of criticism. At its heart is the view that, whatever 
its origins, the work of art is a thing complete in itself, exercising in its 
unique combination of elements a unified effect on which alone it must be 
judged. The anti-intentionalist critic is deaf to the plea that he should ‘try 
to see things the artist’s way’, give due weight to what the artist wanted 
perceived in the work. He is in his own eyes no more obliged to see the work 
as the artist wanted it seen before judging it than a parent is obliged to see 
his teenage son’s action as the adolescent sees it before judging it. Criticism 
as he sees it is not a parasite of artistic activity. It is an active, creative 
discipline in its own right with its own prerogatives. It addresses itself to the 
art object and not to the artist. If an element in the work is worth taking 
into account, it will push itself into the foreground; and if it is not genuinely 
present, no amount of ‘special pleading’ will put it there. To dictate to the 
critic what he must see or concentrate on, what elements he must take into 
account, is to undermine his independence and to make worthless that 
peculiar act of selfjeopardy in which he confronts the work and rules on it. 
In doing this, he places on display his imaginative power, the soundness of ~ 
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his critical predilections, and the particular configuration of his aesthetic 
receptivity.2° 

The anti-intentionalist critic is interested in safeguarding the integrity of 
the work of.art. But it is the correlative belief in the importance of his 
critical prerogative which is the operative source of anti-intentionalism. It 
constitutes a powerful and persuasive argument. 

The problem is that intentionalism and anti-intentionalism, though both 
apparently well-supported, are very differently motivated. The intentionalist 
views art as communication of a rather unusual kind and casts himself as 
listener. The listener must be sensitive and imaginative but he is ultimately 
interested in what the artist ‘meant’. In a parallel case, given an utterance 
which might be profound but which turns out to be pedestrian, he would 
respond: ‘What it might have meant, had it come from a better mind is a 
matter for idle speculation; what it did mean is the very dull thing he meant 
when he said it.’ Anti-intentionalism assigns the critic-listener a far more 
creative role. Of the same tantalizing utterance, he is able to say: “Let us for- 
get about what he meant and speculate instead upon what the words could 
mean; from the dullest mind there comes on occasion a thing of inadvertent 
depth and beauty which belies its base parentage. ™ 

Intentionalism is most convincing when we sympathize with the artist, 
anti-intentionalism when we sympathize with the critic. But whatever their 
sources, these two ways of proceeding are quite different, and it must be a 
matter of the purest accident if they produce the same critical judgments. 
The situation is not one with which the aesthetician or the method-conscious 
critic can be content. The critic, however confident he may feel when 
actually engaged in confronting art works, will feel the tension when he 
comes to justify what he has done. The aesthetician, as spokesman for both 
art and critic, is bound to be uncomfortable when they make conflicting 
demands upon him. 

Most aestheticians have simply recognized the tension. But at least one 
recent attempt to reconcile the conflicting views deserves attention. Berel 
Lang suggests: 
~ Let us attempt to start, if not to stop, with the intentions themselves, rather than 

assuming an anterior distinction between actions and agent—the two thus viewed as 
independent of each other—we would then be regarding the actions as defining the 


agent . . . we speak of the art and of its realization (or falling short) of what it had 
intended rather than his.?2 


This is an interesting suggestion, though not a new one. Reference to ‘the 
intent of the work’ is one of the oldest and commonest kinds of attempt at a 
compatibilist strategy. It relies on the fact that the compelling organizational 
scheme a perceiver finds in a work is often used, even by the intentionalist, 
to identify or characterize the creator’s intention. If the work fits together 
extremely well in some way, the intentionalist often does assume that the 
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artist meant it to do so. ‘Artistic intention’, is, after all, unlikely to reduce to 
the artist’s secret inner states.1® But this is quite different from identifying 
the relevant intention with the organization of the work, as Lang does. 
That move eliminates the actual creating artist. Reliance on a notion of 
intent which reduces to ‘the assimilation of possibilities progressively related 
in the object of art’! is a covert decision in favour of anti-intentionalism. 
The proposed compromise is not in the end very different from the frankly 
anti-intentionalist claim that ‘the interpretation is something I find within 
the poem willy nilly’ 

‘Compatibilist’ solutions fail because the two approaches are not compatible 
—not, that is, if they are supposed to apply to precisely the same critical 
activities, A consistent theory of criticism, taken as a single unified activity, 
which attempts to incorporate both intentionalism and anti-intentionalism 
will inevitably overbalance in favour of one to the exclusion of the other. 
Throughout articles on the artist’s intentions and their relevance to criticism, 
it has been assumed that critics do one thing: they respond. It is conceded that 
critical response subdivides into different levels or kinds of responses which 
are variously related to each other. Still, it is tacitly assumed that we can 
set out guidelines for critical response as a whole, then apply them to the 
narrower subdivisions. The very notion that there is some such generic 
‘notion of critical response, however, wants re-examination. And such a 
re-examination opens a path to resolving the intentionalist versus anti- 
intentionalist dispute, albeit in a way that involves total victory for neither 
side. 


Il. DESCRIPTION, INTERPRETATION AND EVALUATION 


But just what does the serious critic do? There is a time-honoured division 
of serious criticism into critical description, interpretation and evaluation, 
and an equally time-honoured explanation of the division. On this account, 
the critic first delivers a neutral account of what he sees or experiences. He 
describes the work. He then goes on beyond that neutral account either to 
select significant combinations and interrelations of elements, advance a 
total view of the work or sometimes to assign to the work a meaning, 
significance or moral. He gives an interpretation, puts forward his inter- 
pretation, or—if one organizational scheme dominates the experience of the 
work so that he is unable subjectively to entertain any other scheme as a 
serious competitor—he proposes the correct interpretation. Only then, in 
possession of an interpretative grasp of the work, does he deliver his verdict 
or evaluation. Whatever actually goes on in the interpretative step its role 
is to mediate between essentially neutral description and evaluation. This 
scheme might be called the ‘locked-step’ model of critical activity. 

This time-honoured division of critical activities gives rise to obvious 
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objections. The activities it purports to distinguish are alleged to merge 
into one another to the extent that they mark no genuinely separate elements 
in critical practice. And if the distinctions are without corresponding differ- 
ences, and if critical activity is thus but one unified endeavour, then both 
intentionalism and anti-intentionalism apply throughout if they apply at all. 

I will defend the genuine distinction between critical activities of descrip- 
tion, interpretation and evaluation by rejecting the characterization of them 
found in the traditional model. Correctly characterized, the activities are 
importantly distinct. I will then begin to resolve the clash between 
intentionalism and anti-intentionalism by rejecting the specific picture of the 
relationship between the activities suggested in the traditional model. The 
three kinds of critical activity, I will argue, are to a great extent independent 
of each other, and often occur in isolation. 

Those who attack the traditional distinction centre their first offensive 
on the alleged distinction between neutral description and interpretation. 
Defenders of a sharp distinction between aesthetic and non-aesthetic 
properties are prone to claim that description is an important preliminary 
to critical activity, but not really part of criticism since it involves 
no exercise of critical sensibility but is confined to matters of plain fact.1® 
This provokes other theorists to claim that critical description properly so 
called does involve critical sensibility, since it is influenced by a movement 
toward unified interpretation and a verdict. It is in fact already so biased as 
to be considered a kind of ‘low-level interpretation’.1” The critic’s description, 
it is argued, is far from being descriptively neutral or objective, since it 
involves a decision about what kind of work is in hand. This is a kind of 
categorizing which is a departure from the objective. In addition, the describ- 
ing critic is selective; certain features are mentioned and other ignored. And 
in any event critical descriptions are constructive; they range well beyond 
what is really there. Masses of coloured flecks are construed, for example 
as sunflowers on a blue background, and the heroine whose letters we read 
as a lady of limited intellectual power. Since critical description involves 
categorization, selection and construction, it is claimed, the distinction 
between critical description and interpretation evaporates. 

But if genuine critical description shades easily into interpretation, then, it 
is claimed, interpretation shades just as easily into evaluation. In proposing an 
interpretation, it is claimed, the critic is already expressing a preference for 
seeing or reading the work in one of the many possible ways. And this 
preference is best explained as an attempt to amplify and articulate a value 
judgment already nascent in the critic’s approach.¥8 

These arguments are alternative ways of skinning the same cat, of showing 
that the alleged distinction among critical activities is no more than the 
imposing of some artificial division on what is in fact one long slippery 
slope. 
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The slippery slope arguments depend very heavily on accepting the 
characterizations of the activities offered by the traditional model. But the 
activities distinguished by the traditional model are incorrectly characterized. 
The slippery slope arguments which attack the integrity of critical descrip- 
tion, interpretation and evaluation do not work when the activities are 
properly characterized. i 

Of the three kinds of activity, critical description is by far the hardest to 
get a hold of, largely because description is in general an elusive notion. 
We all know more or less what definite descriptions are. They occur in art 
criticism; we find references, for example, to ‘the allegorical painting which 
Gauguin falsely claimed was his last’. But we are more concerned with 
descriptions which characterize a work than with those which uniquely 
identify it. Most descriptive criticism is concerned with characterizing works 
of art which are already quite adequately singled out. Critical description is 
a matter of selecting the verbal labels which most accurately represent the 
work and most effectively direct attention to its important qualities. Consider 


the following 


Like the contour of a violently rising and falling wave is the outline of the four 
illuminated figures in the foreground: steeply upwards and downwards about the 
grey monk on the left, in mutually inclined curves about the yellow of the two saints, 
and again steeply upwards and downwards about the priest on the right . . . The depth 
of the wave indicates the optical centre; the double curve of the saints’ yellow garments 
is carried by the greyish white of the shroud still farther; in this lowest depth rests the 
Lluish-grey armor of the knight. ~= 


It is not at all easy to understand the requirement of the locked-step model 
that description be neutral. Ought Goldschneider in all fairness to have 
listed all the other colour patches, omitted references to figures, picture space 
and spatial patterns? Surely not. Good critical description usually aims to 
some extent at generating in the reader something of what he would feel or 
what the critic thinks he ought to feel in the presence of the work, as the 
Goldschneider description does. This requires selection and construction. 
But this kind of ‘non-neutrality’ does not show that critical description is 
unlike ordinary descriptions. On the contrary, it shows that such descriptions 
are very much like descriptions of my newest dress or yesterday’s sunset. 
Perhaps the point is, rather, that critical descriptions are non-neutral because 
they are ‘loaded’. The Goidschneider description is sympathetic; it would be 
unusual, though not inconceivable, to find such a description followed by a 
negative value judgment. But a critic may be unsympathetic, sympathetic, 
even biased in this sense without being evaluative in the critical sense. 
Catholicity in listing details and neutrality of intent exhaust the sense which 
can be given to the requirement that critical description be neutral. Both 
requirements mistake the point of the enterprise. Arguments against the —- 
integrity of critical description based on its non-neutrality in either of these 
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senses are aimed at a faulty characterization. They do not show that critical 
description is covertly evaluative. And, as I hope to show, they do not lend 
credence to is being covertly interpretative either. 

In fact, critical descriptions do occur in isolation from other critical 
activities. This is because many critics are not interested in evaluation and 
because there are many art works which do not demand and will not bear 
interpretation in the sense peculiar to art criticism. This latter claim needs 
some defence, and a clear defence must wait on an adequate specification of 
critical interpretation. But I submit that a great many critical accounts of 
paintings are purely descriptive. The Goldschneider example is a case in 
point. They do not go beyond saying what is there or what is pictured to 
the ‘meaning’ of what is there or to a story behind what is pictured.” 
Recognizing what a picture is a picture of, what kind of picture it is, is a 
matter of identifying and classifying pictorial qualities21 Even within a 
given culture more schemata are required for recognizing what a given 
painting is a painting of than for recognizing non-art objects. The schemata 
for recognizing what is pictured have to be flexible and are sometimes very 
complicated. Still recognition of this kind, however complex, is not 
interpretation in the critical sense. . 
~ Many lyric poems, for example those of Sandburg, are simple in this 
same sense. This is not to say that one can always tell for sure whether a poem 
is a simple lyric or the bearer of some complex symbol or allegory. Whitman’s 
‘Captain, Oh, My Captain!’ is about a captain dead on the deck, but is on 
another level symbolically about Lincoln dead on the deck of the ship of state. 
Critical disputes about poetry are often disputes about whether a poem 
will or will not bear the weight of this kind of critical interpretation. Of 
course all poems demand linguistic interpretation; but that is simply because 
the aesthetically significant elements in the verbal arts are not marks or words, 
but words with meaning. And linguistic interpretation simpliciter, however 
difficult, is not critical interpretation. 

Thus there are art works which do not require critical interpretation. 
Paintings which are not allegorical and which are not linked to stories and 
simple lyric poems are examples of this. Once this is seen, critical description 
can assume its proper and important place in criticism. It is not merely a 
stepping stone to interpretation, though it can be that too. 

Critical interpretation is not merely a vague intermediary between 
description and evaluation, but an activity quite different in kind from either. 
It is fundamentally semantic in character. It connects recognized features of 
the work (including what is actually represented or said) to another domain, 
to objects and situations which are'not literally presented in the work. Such a 
semantic connection is aesthetically significant if failure to apprehend it 
results in an incomplete account of the work qua work of art. The difference 
between description and interpretation is a difference of direction.22 There 
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are works of art for which simple description does not suffice. Very probably 
there are many different kinds of critical interpretation, but two are prominent 
enough to be used as examples: those in which the semantic connections 
fall under the general heading of symbolism, and those which provide a 
‘narrative’ or ‘historical’ context involving objects, events and relations 
not pictured or otherwise presented. 

Allegorical works require interpretation of an obvious and simple kind. 
The ceilings of Baroque cathedrals are stuffed with allegorical paintings. 
It is not enough to recognize the two buxom ladies at opposite ends of the 
ceiling, one flanked by angels and the other by books. It is important to note ` 
in addition that one lady stands for Faith, the other for Reason, and that the 
outstretched hands that do not touch indicate that faith and reason stretch 
towards one another but do not quite meet. The colours in non-abstract 
Expressionism ordinarily have symbolic significance. Paintings connected to 
stories require interpetation. They require the positing of events and objects 
not pictured, a kind of completion which is ultimately dependent upon the 
relation of the picture to its story. El Greco’s Mater Dolorosa can be described 
as a picture of a young girl with a hurt and bewildered look on her face, as a 
picture of the Mother of God, for that matter. But it is important to know 
in addition the girl’s story, that she was selected for the signal honour of 
being the mother of God incarnate. That honour, it seems, was hard to live 
with. Sooner or later an interpretative decision has to be made about whether 
the point is that the honour was hard to take even when she was young—or 
that stunning sorrow made her young once more in the end. 

Some lyric poems require interpretation because they are symbolic. 
Novels always require it. The point is not merely that novels have stories. 
The story of a novel is in one sense as endemic to the novel as it is variable 
for a painting. The important fact is that novels have what might be called 
‘world depth’. Determining the nature of that dimension is crucial to an 
adequate critical account of the novel.?3 At the very least the critic must 
make some decisions about how the work is related to the actual world in 
order to be able to explain such simple things as causal connections. In the 
opening scenes of The Scarlet Letter, the critic concludes, though he is not 
told, that Roger Chillingworth winces because he sees Hester on the scaffold. 
(The reader is told merely that Roger sees Hester and that he winces.) He can 
conclude this because he knows that Hawthorne meant his works to have 
roughly the same causal structure as this one. Not all fictional worlds are 
like this one, and the critic cannot rely implicitly on the narrator. Often he 
must have recourse to what the author thought this world was like or, 
perhaps more importantly, what he meant his novel world to be like. If 
Balzac double-dates an event, one date is a mistake. The hypothesis that the 
work has a non-standard time scheme or a deviant narrator is a possible 
interpretation in the broad sense; but it is ruled out by what we know of 
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Balzac. The worlds of science fiction, fantasy or horror stories are not 
meant to be like this one. Thus even in determining ‘what happened’ the 
critic is driven to interpretation. More importantly, figuring out the story 
usually comes down to figuring out the characters. And that comes down 
to figuring what they are meant to be like. Characters do not normally 
have ‘meanings’. But they are presented in certain lights and ‘weighted’ 
in a way which cannot be disregarded, but can normally not be determined 
on the strength of the text alone. That is just the problem. One may dislike 
and find inadequate Balzac’s solutions of the problems of human existence 
by domestic virtue; but one cannot claim that these solutions are presented 
as irony. One may well feel that the heroines of popular romances are 
doomed to disillusionment, infantile in their attachments and bound to ruin 
the men they snare. But as those novels are meant and as they should be read, 
those undeserving ladies are heroines, the only right-doers on the scene, and 
headed towards a consummation devoutly to be desired. The ‘weighting’ 
of novel worlds is a complex phenomenon, and it presents problems which 
cannot be solved by recourse to what is actually in the text. Given a sufficiently 
ingenious critic, the number of consistent and complete interpretations of a 
text in isolation will be very large. Without some additional standard or 
guide all novels become equally interpretatively ambiguous in a way that 
they ought not to be. 

Evaluation in the critical sense is a matter of delivering a verdict about a 
work, about the aesthetic worthwhileness of experiencing certain aesthetically 
significant elements in the arrangement provided by the work. Ifa work will 
bear description only, the verdict must be based on description. To attempt 
to base evaluation of such a work on an ‘interpretation’ in the critical sense 
is to evaluate what is simply not there. Strictly speaking, no evaluation is 
based on interpretation alone, since interpretation demands at least a minimal 
characterization of the elements of the work alleged to have semantic 
significance. But as in the case of the novel, interpretation may surely 
predominate as the basis of the evaluation. 

It is a little noted fact that evaluation may stand alone. A critic may deliver 
a verdict about a work which would demand description, though he is still 
unsure of how to describe it. A critic may also rule on the worth of a work 
which demands interpretation when there is as yet no interpretation which 
satisfies him—and even when he suspects that there never will be. El Greco's 
View of Toledo and Van Gogh’s Starry Night have eluded all but the most 
uninformative descriptions; they are none the less very high on most 
critics’ lists of good paintings. James’s The Wings of a Dove and Albee’s 
Tiny Alice seemed to defy determinate interpretation. No one seems to have 
gotten them right yet, and it seems unlikely that anyone ever will. These 
works would, I think, be rated highly by many critics who have no inter- 
pretation in mind and do not expect to get one. Whatever they mean, they 
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are effective works. Such positive verdicts are not simply idiosyncratic ~ 
expressions of preference. But they are unsupported by determinate descrip- 
tions and interpretations. 

The aesthetician’s locked-step picture of the friendly family of critical 
activities arranged in simple pyramid style is thus seriously marred by three 
facts. Description is distinct from interpretation and evaluation and may 
stand alone. Description may lead directly to evaluation. And evaluation 
may take place without any help from either of its friends. But the aestheti- 
cian’s loss is also his gain. If the critical activities are not arranged so neatly 
as he imagined, or not at bottom really one, there may be no need to make 
a simple decision about the relevance of information about the artist’s 
motivations and other background factors to all of criticism. 


IM. THE CRITIC AND THE ARTIST’S MOTIVATIONS 


What counts as attention to the artist’s motivations may be so broadly 
construed as to comprehend attention to the artist’s biography and views on 
his work; conventions peculiar to a period, school or culture; influences 
of previous art; significantly recurrent themes, archetypical patterns and 
motifs; and whatever comes under the broad and boggy heading of style 
and genre. Any kind of criticism will go wrong by disregarding all these 
factors. It is also unlikely that any serious and experienced critic will be able 
to disregard all of them in practice. At best he can give the appearance of 
doing so by limiting himself to a range of works for which a large number 
of these factors are constant, thereby convincing himself and others that he is 
not taking them into account. In addition there is no reason for the anti- 
intentionalist critic to reject all these considerations as inadmissible. Some of 
them pose no threat to his critical autonomy. He can claim that adherence to 
or deviation from some convention or genre constraint, the occurrence of 
archetypical patterns, the fact that a work is Baroque or in the style of 
Constable, are significant elements in his direct experience of the work. 
They usually are. He can then proceed to place the stamp of his originality 
on his criticism by his distinctive handling of these elements and by praising 
or deploring them as they relate to features he thinks are important in 
assessing the worth of a work.*4 There is really no room for intelligent 
disagreement about the relevance of some such factors in criticism. 

If, however, the notion of attention to an artist’s motivations is more 
narrowly construed as acceptance of parameters dictated by the artist’s 
biography, his views about art and reality, his idiosyncratic goals, etc., then 
there is room for intelligent disagreement about the relevance of such 
information to criticism. The question is so central to criticism that no 
theoretically-minded critic can avoid making a decision. A critic may manage 
to mask his decision to include such factors by ‘finding’ in the work factors _ 
which he knows on independent grounds were important to the artist. 
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Or the critic may disguise his decision to disregard such features by recourse 
to ‘the artistic persona’ or ‘the intent of the work’. In any case a choice is 
made. And as I argued in part I, the choice made will depend upon which the 
critic considers more important, the autonomy of the artist’s work or his 
own critical prerogatives. I want to argue now that the vacillation of many 
critics in making this choice is understandable if it is due to failure to 
distinguish critical description from critical interpretation. 

Anti-intentionalism is most plausible in cases which involve only critical 
description. What the artist meant to accomplish, what motivated him, is 
unimportant if the issue is simply what nonsemantic qualities the work has 
or lacks. Some kinds of works, as I have argued, seem to call almost ex- 
clusively for description. El Greco’s View of Toledo does have a curious 
slant, a strange elongated quality, and phosphorescent colouration. These 
features come together to create a powerful, unsettled unity. No amount 
of speculation about the effects of astigmatic vision or the nature of Mannerist 
mysticism is going to change these facts, make them any more obvious than 
they already are, or reduce them to insignificance.” With simple lyric 
poetry the case is much the same. Shelley’s “To a Skylark’** has interesting 
texture and line arrangement. It is also too long by half and it goes steadily 
downhill from the thirteenth stanza. No amount of talk about Shelley’s 
views on freedom or speculation about his biography will alter these facts.?” 

These are cases in which the artist’s particular motivations seem to be 
irrelevant in dictating the proper critical approach to the work—Ilargely 
because the works do not demand critical interpretation. What the artist 
meant is irrelevant to the critic’s decision about which elements are important 
and how effectively they combine: An evaluation based solely on description?! 
need likewise take no account of what the artist meant to achieve. There is 
a great deal to be said, in fact, for the freshness which the free critic brings 
to such works. He is more likely to do justice to the work than the critic 
who ‘tries to hear what: Shelley is saying to him’, or who plunges into the 
obscurantist metaphysics which surrounds Mannerist painting. 

Critical interpretation is another matter entirely. Even in ordinary discourse 
context and motivation are often important in determining, not just what 
the speaker meant, but what his utterance meant. This is particularly true 
in cases in which we want to know what attitude or feeling is expressed by 
an utterance. Art is not a language, but in critical interpretation we are 
interested in what might be called ‘the semantic dimension’ of works of 
art. The artist’s motivations do not determine the semantic features of what 
he accomplishes despite the formulation he chooses. In art, as in natural 
language, the interpretation has got to be a possible interpretation. of the 
object produced. But the artist’s motivations allow us to narrow down 
the range of possible interpretations. 

As in language, it can happen tliat the ‘code’ with which the interpreter 
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has to do is one which resists idiosyncratic manipulation. In such cases the 
artist’s motivations are either in accord with the code or irrelevant to 
interpretation of the work. The codes of traditional iconography are of this 
kind. The artist simply cannot let his haloed lady tote a broken wheel and 
expect the audience to accept her as St. Agnes. For that he needs a lamb, 
not a wheel. If a morality play character called ‘Virtue’ tells Everyman that 
she alone will accompany him to the throne of judgement, the point is 
perfectly clear independently of the particular motivations of the artist. 

‘Story paintings’ do require critical interpretation which makes reference 
to the probable motivations of the artist. The interpreter has got to know 
the story, of course. But he also has’to determine the relation between 
painting and story. Is the painting simple illustration or does it involve 
elements of satire, irony, or religious conviction? The average Fathers’ 
Day card has a short story: the hunter shot the bird which the dog picked 
up and is now pictured as bringing back. And if the card is accompanied by 
a little verse and is in the drugstore stack, there is no reason to doubt that 
the picture is a simple illustration. But whether El Greco’s Mater Dolorosa 
has a nasty, anti-religious edge—or a religious appreciation for the torments 
of men who chance to contact God—depends in the main on what Domenico 
Theotocopouli is likely to have thought about man’s spirituality. 

The same sort of problem arises throughout literature when titles are 
borrowed, forms expropriated, motifs and themes reworked. Is the device 
simply being re-used or are we getting a new slant on an old theme? To make 
such decisions and to make decisions about the ‘weighting’ of a novel the 
critic needs information about the artist’s probable motivations. The 
interpretative critic can manage without this information; but he will have 
to dub ‘an interesting perspective’ what he would much prefer to call ‘the 
point of the work’ or ‘the correct interpretation of the story’. The recourse 
to the artist’s motivations is the only standard which eliminates the threat of 
universal interpretative ambiguity. It is not just the.only available standard. 
It is the right standard for determining whether we are faced with irony, 
sympathy or simple illustration. As a standard it does not resolve all ambi- 
guity. Moby Dick will always be a mystery. This is partly because the novel 
itself is a multi-level work in which the connections between the levels are 
left indeterminate. It is also partly because several different interpretations 
are consistent with what Melville said about his work and with what 
Melville was like. But some interpretations are ruled out, e.g. that the work 
should be read as a cosmic farce. Melville had no sense of humour, at least 
not about the conflict between good and evil. In the case of works which can 
represent an artist’s deepest and most advertant presentations of a world 
view, and in which that is important, recourse to the author’s motivations 
is indispensable for responsible criticism. 

The evaluation of works which require critical interpretation is usually 
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strongly dependent upon the critical interpretation. The features which 
fiction shares with lyric. poetry may weigh in the evaluation; but they 
seldom excuse poor plotting, shallow characterization or banality. This is 
simply because our critical expectations for works which require interpre- 
tation depend in the main on what they mean.® Thus evaluation of works of 
fiction, and of allegorical and story paintings is at least indirectly reliant on 
information about the artist’s motivations. 

In some cases the relevance of information about motivations to evaluation 
is more direct. We do often credit a work of fiction with what it was meant 
to achieve, even if it falls short of the envisioned goal. Paintings and drawings 
with a point or a story are often excused for falling short of the mark 
because the point was difficult to make, though brilliantly conceived. 
This sort of excuse-making does occur in the evaluation of works which 
require only description. But the fact remains that the critic is much more 
likely to excuse a novelist for not quite making a profound point because 
his view of reality was less than stable than to excuse a lyric poet for botching 
a thyme because of his views on poetry. The direct use of information about 
the artist’s motivations in evaluation is much more common in the case of 
works which require interpretation. 

There are, as I have argued, genuine critical evaluations which are based 
neither on a satisfactory description nor upon a determinate interpretation. 
In such cases, however, it is usually obvious which of the two would form 
the basis for evaluation if the critic were able to complete the process. The 
ability to specify what information is missing distinguishes the genuine, 
though unsubstantiated, critical value judgement from a simple expression 
of like or dislike. A poem which presents the appearance of complex and 
subtle structure may be rated highly; what is needed in such a case is more 
attention to the work, not an appeal to the author. A work of fiction may be 
pronounced ‘profound’ or ‘telling’ in the absence of a determinate inter- 
pretation. These cases occur most frequently when we lack relevant infor- 
mation about the creating artist. Thus, even in the case in which evaluation 
stands alone, we are faced with the question of the relevance of information 
about the artist. The answer to the question seems to depend mainly upon 
whether it is description or interpretation which would, if complete, form 
the basis of evaluation. 

I have attempted to show that anti-intentionalism is a workable theory 
about the relevance of information about the artist’s motivations to critical 
description, and that intentionalism is a good theory about the relevance of 
such considerations to critical interpretation. This solution is basically 
correct, I think. The vacillation of critics and theorists between intentionalism 
and anti-intentionalism is often due to a failure to identify what kind of 
critical activity is going on. This need not be due to obtuseness. When more 
than one activity is going on, or in cases in which it is dificult to decide 
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which one should be going on, it may in practice be impossible to dissipate 
the indecisiveness.2° In addition, arguments based on the motivations of 
artists are often used to determine whether the actual critical approach to the 
work should or should not take the motivations into account. 

But there is a much more important reason why the solution seems too 
neat. It is tangled up with larger issues which are ever a matter of ongoing 
debate, the issues of the nature of the work of art, and of the artist’s activity 
and the critic’s enterprise. And neither philosophy of action nor psychology 
is at present in any position to cope with the enormous explanatory problems 
posed by creative behaviour on the part of artist or critic. Such considerations 
explain why no clear philsophical solution, even if correct, will automatically 
bring the world of fact into neat and undeviating submission. None of us, 
artist, critic or aesthetician, is currently in any position to lapse into the 
deep, dreamless sleep of untroubled conviction. 
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A TRANSFORMATION OF A 
STRUCTURALIST THEME 


R. A. Sharpe 


SOME MEMBERS of the Structuralist movement advocated the creation of an 
‘internal’ history of literature, a history in which each work was to be 
viewed as a reaction against its predecessors and in which literature was to 
be seen in isolation from social and political influences. Though this 
programme is usually associated with the Prague School of Structuralist 
aesthetics it appears that they inherited it from the Russian Formalists and 
that in the hands of the Prague circle it underwent a change as a consequence 
of which literature came to be viewed as bearing a dialectical relationship 
to extra-literary influences. It is reasonable to assume that an internal 
history is much more likely to be realizable in the history of music. Music, 
save in special circumstances, lacks reference and offers us an almost unique 
opportunity to observe an art developing under its own impetus with the 
minimum of extraneous influences acting upon it. Even those writers who, 
correctly, note the changes enforced upon it by changes in society will 
agree that these are less frequent and less obvious than in the history of 
drama or the novel. 

My tasks in this paper are two. First I contrast the concepts of art history 
and art tradition and use the contrast to illuminate the way in which our 
experience of music is, to coin a phrase, ‘tradition-laden’. It is here that my 
views are most obviously Structuralist. Secondly I use these findings in a 
discussion of two important topics in contemporary aesthetics, firstly the 
consensus theory of critical judgement and secondly the institutional or 
art-world theory of what it is for an artefact to be a work of art. 


II 


In the first chapter of his An Introduction to Musical History! Sir Jack West- 
rup generalizes about the history of music in a way which makes it clear that 
he thinks the practice of historians of music does not and should not depart 
much from the practice of historians in general. Thus he makes the usual points 
that history is not the same as chronicle and properly dismisses as being the 
musical equivalent of the latter those histories which merely list composers. 

~ The study of music is the study of an art which develops or evolves (neither 
of these verbs should be taken to imply progress) and its history is the study 
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of this development. Westrup also contrasts those accounts of the histo 

of music which claim to identify broad patterns or laws of historical change 
with the sober and careful study of the changes in the art which are the 
proper province of the historian. This is the familiar contrast between 
speculative philosophy of history and history proper. Thus Westrup dismisses 
Cecil Gray’s speculation that in each age one art is dominant and the other 
arts aspire to its state, and some of the more hilarious applications of evolu- 
tionism to music by Forsyth.2 Westrup also points out that judgements of 
value are inevitably involved in writing a history of music. The same point 
is admirably made by Charles Rosen in his recent book The Classical Style,3 


In the history of literary style or of music, on the other hand, evaluation becomes a 
necessary preliminary; even if Haydn and Mozart improbably differed in all essentials 
from their contemporaries, their work and their conception of expression would have 
to remain the center of the history . . . 


What makes the history of music, or of any art, particularly troublesome is that which 
is most exceptional, not what is most usual, has often the greatest claim on our interest. 
(sic) Even within the work of one artist, it is not his usual procedure that characterises 
his personal ‘style’, but his greatest and most individual success. 


The history of an art, if Rosen is correct, consists of a narrative which 
centres upon the exceptional achievements. Does this differ in any way from 
‘ordinary history’? In general the historian, like the historian of the arts in 
particular, is concerned with those events which are of importance or of 
significance and in this respect there seems little difference between a history 
of art and what I call ‘ordinary history’. However, the closer look which I ` 
take in the first section of this paper will reveal differences though not always 
differences of quite the sort that Rosen has in mind. 

Firstly a reading of histories of music suggests that historians of music, 
and, I imagine, historians of the other arts too, are less willing than historians 
in other fields to make implicit or explicit causal judgements about the 
relation between an event and its consequences. This is perhaps explicable in 
that the creation of works of art is, after all, innovatory and we do not 
think of the work of artists as being explainable or predictable to anything 
like the same extent as other actions of human beings. The historian of 
music, when he is not digressing into biography, critical discussion of the 
music and general social and intellectual history, is concerned with how the 
individual master meets certain problems set by his predecessors, how he 
varies and adds to a tradition. 

There is a much closer analogy between the history of art and the study 
of historiography or the history of science or the history of other disciplines 
than there is between the history of art and ‘ordinary history’. Historio- 
graphy is a higher-level discipline which recognizes that a historian inherits 
an account of the past which he then subjects to criticism. He does not start _, 
with a blank sheet. Even if the existing story is little more than a myth, it 
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serves him as the basic material on which to practise his art. For hardly 
any society is without an account of its origins, even if it is a myth which 
gives it its identity and sometimes its pretensions to glory. Some of the first 
achievements of critical history lay in the analysis of myths or folk narratives 
or in the examination of the origins of institutions. An example is the 


` detection of the forgery of the Donation of Constantine. In this respect we 


have not only a parallel to the scientist’s revision of the hypotheses of his 
forerunners but also to the artist’s use of the tradition he inherits. 

It would, then, be misleading to think of the history of art as merely the 
tracing of causal connections in the form of a narrative; to describe it so 
would be to see an inevitability about the history of art which isnot intuitively 
persuasive. Yet we do expect from the historical study of music a chronology 
which shows how a composer came to write in the style he did; and so the 
narrative will incorporate not only the salient features of the previous 
generation but those chance encounters which help to mould a style, such 
as the encounter of Mozart with the music of Bach. But such causal connec- 
tions must not displace the centrality of innovation. One notes too the 
relative absence from the history of art of generalizations such as “Power 
corrupts’, ‘Autocrats seek foreign adventures’. Such generalizations play 
an explanatory role in ‘ordinary. history’ in linking the event or process to 
be explained with its causal antecedents and their absence from art-history is 
understandable given the general account of art history I advocate. 

One other analogy between scientific and historical inquiry may also 
indicate the problems which face an attempt to force the history of art into 
the mould of ‘ordinary history’. It is not implausible to treat the latter as 
sometimes displaying the ‘hidden mechanism’ character which we come 
across in the sciences. Just as the development of a fever may be thought to 
depend upon the hidden mechanism of bacilli at work, so the English civil 
war may be viewed as the result of the hidden mechanism of religious 
movements or economic pressure. The analogy cannot be pressed too far: in 
the case of the explanation of a disease the presumption is that the body has 
a structure which may be invisible or visible only with the aid of instruments 
and that this concealed structure is the condition of the visible structure 
being as it is. Changes in the visible structure are explained in terms of changes 
in the underlying structure of the body such as its invasion by bacilli. But 
the underlying changes which led to the English civil war were to a large 
measure there to be seen. For it is often the case that we may see changes 
at the micro-historical level, such as the noble family selling land, but not the 
macro-historical changes which these cause. Similarly we may be aware of 
rising prices but not of the macro-historical consequences of inflation 
which may be simultaneously changing the economy as a whole. So if the 
‘hidden mechanism’ analogy implies that the broader changes are immedi- 
ately visible whereas the underlying changes which cause them need to be 
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sought, then it must be retorted that sometimes quite the reverse is the ~ 
case. On the other hand where ‘hidden mechanism’ explanation is possible 
there seems every reason for seeing it not merely as historical narrative but 
as the accounting for gross changes in terms of changes at a lower level. I 
can find no parallel at all to this sort of explanation in the history of music 
and perhaps, given our general conception of the history of music as primed 
by the need to ‘place’ innovations, this is not surprising. 

Not every event interests a historian. His narrative centres around those 
events or processes which for various reasons he regards as significant. 
Perhaps then there is a parallel between events or processes of intrinsic 
importance, which provide the key points around which a historical narrative 
is constructed, and the existence of works of agreed quality from which 
historians of art take their cue. If minor works and minor figures are some- 
times quoted in a history of art, it is because of their influence upon greater 
men and greater works. This is the force of Rosen’s remark which I quoted 
at the outset. The fact that a certain device might have been very frequently 
used is no reason for mentioning its invention in a history of the art unless 
a work of surpassing quality employs it. The frequency of its use in meretri- 
cious works is of no interest. A minor composer whose name has become 
associated with a certain device which other more interesting composers have 
used may be mentioned in a history of the art. One example is Alberti of the 
‘Alberti bass’. But no matter how pervasive his influence among capell- 
meisters, that alone will not secure him a reference. 

So I conceive the history of an art as essentially the construction of a 
narrative which shows how the major figures in an art, the composers of 
music of quality, added to and modified the tradition, and shows, in the 
course of recounting innovations, what influences caused them to write in 
the style they did. This overall scheme dictates the inclusion or exclusion 
of composers whose stature is by general consent minor. So we reach a 
partial vindication of both Westrup and Rosen. If Westrup is inclined to 
overestimate what ordinary history and art history have in common, 
perhaps Rosen is inclined to the reverse. But we may agree that judgements 
as to the quality of the music are a necessary condition for the writing of the 
history of the art and whether or not the historian is himself a perceptive 
critic, he relies upon such judgements. 


Ill 


Perhaps we owe the present ubiquity of the concept of tradition in the 
criticism of the arts to Eliot’s use of it in “Tradition and the Individual 
Talent’. The concept is certainly of crucial importance for an understanding 
both of musical historiography and music criticism, and I want in this third 
part of my paper to contrast the concept of tradition with the notion of art 
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* history before using the contrast to cast light on some current issues in 
aesthetics. 

Firstly the concept of tradition is intimately connected with that of the 
repertoire, a notion neglected by those whose task it is to investigate the 
concepts at work in the arts. For the repertoire largely, if not entirely, 
coincides with the tradition. I shall take the establishment of a tradition to 
involve the selecting from the history of art those works whose value is 
generally agreed to be high. Such works are normally found in the repertoire; 
not invariably, of course; sometimes they may be caviare to the general 
and sometimes they require forces difficult or expensive to assemble. But for 
reasons which will appear later even those works which are rarely performed 
but have a place in the tradition must be known and studied by 
the cognoscenti. 

Secondly, setting aside the obvious difference that a tradition is constituted 
by the works of the composers whereas a history, in the sense in which {have 
mainly used that word, is the creation of historians, tradition and history 
bear a different relation to art criticism. In the critical discussion and exposi- 
tion of individual works, critics allude to works which have a place in the 
tradition; they do not usually refer to those works which merit a place in 
the history but not in a tradition. Even where a critic does not consciously 
employ the notion of a tradition the concept is frequently evident from the 
list of works with which he compares the work under consideration. Thus 
in a study of Chopin which involves both history and criticism we read 
under the former heading that Chopin was influenced by Hummel, whereas 
when we come to a critical examination of individual works for purposes 
of comparison the author mentions Bach, Brahms, Liszt and Wagner, all 
of whom have a secure place in the repertoire.* A composer may find a 
seed-bed in the competent music-making of his time, but when it comes to 
a critical examination of individual works we compare them with music we 
can hear and not with the productions of those whom Tovey called ‘Interest- 
ing Historical Figures’. I will give one other example. In biographies of 
Beethoven and histories of his period we find the names of Salieri, Neefe, 
Albrechtsberger, Schenk, and Forster as well as Haydn. But looking at 
critical studies by Keller and Tovey amongst others, we find Mozart, 
Handel and Haydn dominate to the virtual exclusion of everyone else. Of, 
course for more recent composers who have a longer knowledge of the 
music of the past the difference between those figures who are influences 
upon them and those who find a place in the tradition may not be so great. 

It may be objected that my definition of ‘tradition’ is stipulative and that 
there is no close connection between my use of the concept and that of critics 
in the arts. It is true that we look in vain in the writings of critics for an 
` adequate account of what it is for a sequence of works to constitute a 

tradition. I have taken the term to cover works rather than composers and 
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my noting of references to composers is shorthand for a mention of their 
creations. But the distinction between the works with which we may 
compare a work under criticism and the historical sequence of composers 
and music which is described in a history of music is important; and the 
presentation of this as a contrast between tradition and history does not 
appear, as far as I can see, to do violence to critical usage. 

Why is the concept important? In “Tradition and the Individual Talent’, 
Eliot writes this of the individual author. 


You cannot value him alone; you must set him, for contrast and comparison, among the 
dead. I mean this as a principle of aesthetic, not merely historical criticism.’ 


Can we transfer this to the judgement of the art work rather than the artist 
and at the same time give it a more precise content? If I know at what point 
in the development of music a particular work appeared, I will know in 
what ways, if any, it develops the tradition, what innovations the composer 
makes and in what ways he expected his work to surprise and delight his 
audience.® If the recognition of these features is relevant to its appreciation, 
and I think few would deny that it is, then it is necessary to know where the 
work belongs in the tradition in order to respond properly to it. The 
consequences of this thesis for the idea of practical criticism or of confronting 
the ‘innocent ear’ with anonymous music are pretty clear; but were I to 
stress these I shouid be doing no more than stamping on the grave of recently 
buried critical practice. In addition, the more we know of a tradition the 
more rapidly we ‘place’ a work we are hearing for the first time. Once we 
place it we know what to look for and so the music becomes intelligible to 
us more quickly. In a sonata movement we look for the commencement of 
the development section, are eager to see how the composer handles the 
coda, etc. No doubt such ‘placing’, as Leavis might call it, is often un- 
conscious. The Prague school of Structuralists,” in the distinction between 
foregrounding and backgrounding, have provided us with a terminology 
in which the necessary points can be made; and though their work has been 
mainly concerned with the relation of literary to ordinary or scientific 
language, many of their distinctions can be applied to music. If a phrase in 
a spoken language is used so that it does not draw attention to itself, then 
Mukarovsky describes it as part of the background. This he calls ‘autom- 
atization’. Foregrounding occurs where a word attracts attention. To make 
a word or a phrase stand out in this way we may use syntax or vocabulary 
which is rare in ordinary spoken or written language or unusual in that 
context. Metaphors, provided they are newly minted, have this effect. Tired 
metaphors such as ‘weighing the evidence’ are so familiar as to become part 
of the background. The immediate conclusion which presses upon the reader 
is that poetic language is language in which the maximum foregrounding is 
obtained by using language which constantly draws attention to itself as 
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` language and not merely as a transparent medium through which the 
meaning can be instantly sighted. But this would be to ignore the function 
of literary style; a style of poetic utterance may become so widely used as to 
be itself background to more striking departures from it the poetic 
language may itself be background to the individual achievements of a 
great poet who writes in that style. We need such a distinction to recognize 
the merits of Pope as against minor Augustan writers. This leads Mukarovsky 
to propose a hierarchy of dominant-subordinate elements in language. 
Poetic language may indeed be foreground relative to ordinary language 
but provide the background to the more individual achievements within that 
style. In certain respects some elements may be foreground at one time but 

~ background at another; a certain rhyming scheme may bestriking in one poem 
but background in later poems written ata time at which that device has become 
merely another feature of the accepted style. And at various points in the 
development of art a typical reader’s net impression of a work will change; 
the face the work presents to a reader (what Roman Ingarden calls its 
‘concretion’) will vary.® 

Since we do not order the groceries in recitative and aria nothing in 

music corresponds to the role of ordinary language in providing background 
to poetic utterance. But we can date music by means of its style and the style 
which is common to the music of a period may provide the background in 
terms of which the innovations of a master may be foreground. Our grasp 
of the tradition of music enables us to place a work’s innovatory features 

"7 in a way which would be impossible if we had no knowledge of how music 
develops. We know, for example, that Beethoven advanced the language of 
music, providing a precedent for form on a larger scale and an increasing 
toleration of dissonance. He provided models for the most gifted of his 
successors: for éxample, Mosco Carner and Gerald Abraham”? have shown 
how the slow movement of Beethoven’s Seventh influenced the slow move- 
ments of the Schubert C major, ‘Harold in Italy’ and Mendelsohn’ ‘Italian’. 
Since the nineteenth century was a history of, amongst other things, the 
increasing toleration of dissonance, we must conclude that the background 
against which an individual work was heard was itself continually in motion. 

Again, and I do not think Mukarovsky expatiates on this point, a listener’s 

hearing of a particular work may change as a consequence of other music 
which he hears in between performances. Meyer!! recently remarked of a 
certain triadic motif in the Schubert octet 


Schubert’s use of this traditional pattern influences our understanding of its implications 
in Beethoven’s music, just as its use in Beethoven’s music modifies our comprehension 
of Schubert. 


.. Once the rôle this motif plays has been noticed, it becomes foreground for 
the time being. We pick it out as of special note and relegate other material 
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to the background. As a consequence of different interpretations, or of ’ 
conversations with critics or friends, our impression of a work, its ‘con- 
cretion’, will vary. If I may give an example from my own experience, 
when I first came to know Brahms’s G major Sextet the melodic material of 
the first movement exposition seemed to me particularly memorable and the 
foreground in my impression of the work. But now I find the transformation 
of that material in the coda particularly appealing and the foreground in that 
delightful work. 

I have briefly alluded to the rôle of the critic; by offering a specific 
foreground/background organization of a particular work he will help us 
to grasp it. Later we may dissent from his suggestion in one or more ways. 
Or his suggested ‘concretion’ may take the form of showing how a composer ` 
used his tradition, how for example early Stravinski orchestration owes 
something to the orchestral technique of Rimski. Or a critic may point 
out how Britten uses the venerable device of the Alberti bass speeded up in 
the Rape of Lucretia so that, usually background, it becomes foreground. 

If what I have said here is correct, then the foreground/background 
distinction is important, not merely for those obvious cases where a composer 
strikingly diverges from an expected style, as in the dissonant introduction 
to Mozart’s K465 quartet, but in its relation to works both later and earlier 
in the tradition. And the inference to be drawn here is,-as I have already 
hinted, that material selected as foreground will differ according to the place 
of the listener in the musical tradition. Now it is very difficult to ‘find 
evidence that earlier listeners picked out as having special note passages which 
we pass by or vice versa. I have compared the critical notes on Beethoven’s 
Fifth symphony by Tovey with those of E. T. A. Hoffman, one of the 
very few early critics who offered an analysis in any way detailed. But 

‘although there are some differences in the passages picked out as of unusual 
power or originality (foregrounded), it is very difficult to tell whether the 
differences reflect different perspectives deriving from the different positions 
in the history of music on which these writers stand or whether they merely 
reflect differing personal taste. And yet if there are differences in the way a 
work appeared to its first audience and the way it appears to us now, say 
two centuries later, it must surely be in the relative positions in the fore- 
ground/background hierarchy which given passages appear to occupy. And 
there are, I believe, inductive grounds for this conclusion from our own 
experience of how our impression of a work changes after we have heard 
other music. 

As well as the gestalt in which the work is seen, the listener contemporary 
with the work may differ from his successors in his estimate of the scale of 
the work; and on this Tovey is illuminating 


Contemporary critics throughout Beethoven’s career were continually deceived about ~ 
the scale of his designs, or they would not so constantly have considered Beethoven 
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inferior to Mozart in power of construction. With the rarest exceptions they always 
listened to a work of Beethoven in the expectation that its proportions would be those 
of a work of Mozart; and the mere measurement of the actual length of the work as a 
whole would not suffice to correct that assumption, for several very perfect works of ’ 
Mozart may be found which are considerably longer than some characteristic great 
works of Beethoven. The enlargement of the time scale is not a matter of total length; 
it is a matter of contrasts in movement.® 


He goes on to examine two of Weber’s most celebrated criticisms of 
Beethoven and in his analysis of the First symphony he points out that 
Beethoven’s contemporaries were surprised by the prominence of the wind 
writing and by the famous mixed tonality of the opening. Neither of these 
are so striking for a later generation, familiar as-we are with the gamut of 
Beethoven’s music. Our knowledge of the tradition of music modifies our 
view of an individual work. We can render intelligible to ourselves the scale 
of Beethoven’s works because of our knowledge of a tradition of, on the 
whole, lengthening symphonies and larger scales. In this way we are enabled 
to organize the work and, ultimately, to judge it. And perhaps we need look 
no further for one reason why music is rarely fully appreciated by its 
contemporaries. . 

It is because the musical experience of any listener overlaps with that of his 
contemporaries that works present roughly the same face to one listener or 
another. For each person judges the work by reference to approximately the 
same class of other works. Of course, as I have argued, there will be indi- 
vidual differences. Equally there will, as we have seen, be differences from 
one generation of listeners to the next. Different facets will strike one gener- 
ation of listeners as noteworthy simply because they have different expec- 
tations; their conception of the standard is different. The implications of this 
receive a virtuoso treatment in Borge’s famous story ‘Pierre Ménard, 
author of the Quixote’. 

But there is one ‘concretion’ of work which must have an especial claim 
upon our attention and that is the composer’s. He will regard or will have 
regarded certain features of his work as foreground and it is important that 
in recovering the contemporary picture of the work we endeavour simul- 
taneously to recover his. For he calculated what would strike the informed or 
learned contemporary. Just as what the author meant by the text is what we 
wish to recover in understanding the work, so the composer’s ‘concretion’ 
is what we wish to understand. It will frequently be the case that we can 
recognize what the informed contemporary or the composer himself 
foregrounded without being able to do that ourselves. It would then be a 
picture of the work which we can grasp but not share.!4 Our listening is 
too much overlaid with what we have heard since.!* Possibly we may never 
value certain works as the original informed public did because what was 
then original is now for us so familiar that it becomes not merely background 
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but no longer contemplatable as part of a work of quality. The works are - 
unrecoverable because their innovating stylistic features have become 
clichés. I suspect that for the sophisticated listener such paradigms of Italian 
opera as the aria “D’amor sull ali rosee’ from Trovatore, the mad scene from 
Lammermoor or ‘La donna e mobile’ cannot ever be anything but risible. 
Equally if a work is the sole survivor of a certain style, we may never be 
able to hear it as the composer intended because we do not know the body 

` of works against which its innovatory features were intended to stand out. 
We may only hear the grosser elements of the style in contrast to other 
styles of composition with which we are more familiar. 

An example may bring home the extent to which the comiposer’s con- 
cretion is more or less recoverable. Those revolutionary features which 
struck the original audience in, say, the Haydn’s 88th symphony, for example 
the reserving of trumpets and drums until the slow movement, will not 
strike us as surprising unless we know what was conventional and un- 
conventional at that time. The original listener, not being confused by 
Beethoven and Berlioz, had no such problem. But the educated modern 
listener, armed with Tovey, Rosen and Robbins Landon, can learn the 
necessary background. Analogously the original audience, given a conception 
of the tradition, might be able to see in what way Haydn’s music was 
original and likely to stimulate future composers such as the young Beet- 
hoven. Of course the detail of such developments would necessarily be 
unknown if Haydn’s audience were not to compose the very works by 
Beethoven in which we see Haydn’s influence. Arguably our understanding 
of Haydn will also be greater if we see.the possible as well as the actual 
lines of development in music. To assess his stature is not merely to list and 
tabulate the various influences which his music had. It involves as well the 
more difficult business of seeing the potential for further development 
of the tradition inherent in his work, of which some paths proved fruitful 
and some proved blind alleys; and in this a knowledge of subsequent music, 
though a help to the less discerning, is not indispensable and may sometimes 
cause myopia. For what our eighteenth-century predecessors would no 
doubt have called ‘the learned’ all this is part and parcel of the very complex 
business of hearing the music. 

Although in this way the original audience’s hearing may come closer to 
the modern, differences must remain; for one thing the great master may show 
us aspects of the tradition that we lesser musicians were never likely to see, 
Who, prior to Tippett and Britten, would have guessed the revivifying 
force of Purcell? If we could imagine a hearer of the music who was equipped 
with and applied all the possible background knowledge of music of other 
periods and styles which both led up to Haydn’s oeuvre and which was 
influenced by him, then we would have a musical parallel to Riffaterre’s 
conception of the Superreader: we might call him Superlistener.1® Though 
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~ it needs to be reiterated that he might not be able simultaneously to hear 
the work in these different ways: for some ways would presumably be 
incompatible with others; the same element could not simultaneously be 
background and foreground. 

- In any case I believe it would be a mistake to adopt such a creature as an 
ideal to which we humbler music lovers should strive. The idea of Super- 
listener is not compatible with what we know of the role of music in the 
individual life. Supposing I am invited to enlarge my taste. I am introduced 
to a composer with whom I have not previously been familiar, just as listeners 
of my generation have acquired a knowledge of Mahler and Elgar which 
would have seemed quite unlikely a decade and a half ago. It often happens, 

~ as.a consequence, that our taste changes and we develop a liking for the 
music in question. Such changes of taste are often tantamount to a con- 
version. For the parodic, ironic clements in Mahler which so fascinate us 
struck an earlier generation of critics as childish and naive. 

I likened such changes to a conversion; the simile is studied. For at least 
part of our readiness to accept Mahler occurs because of the gestalt switch 
we have now made in redescribing some of the features of his music. 
Such a change can be intended: upon the advice’ of a musician more 
experienced than myself I may make a particular effort to ‘hear’ some of 
Mahler’s music from this new point of view. I may deliberately attempt to 
set aside preconceptions and broaden my personal taste. Equally I may 
resist the invitation to make such changes. As Rosen says, to some extent 

-~this is a matter of will; this is exemplified in the famous anecdote of Rimsky- 
Korsakov advising Stravinski not to hear the music of Debussy on the 

grounds that he might end up by liking it. In some cases the analogy with a 
religious or ideological stance may be very clear. Perhaps part of the reason 
why I do not like the music of Wagner is that the general character of the 
man as seen in his music is morally repellent. I see myself as having a taste 
for more fastidious music, and liking Mozart, Debussy, Haydn, it seems 
inconsistent to like such gargantuan monuments to egoism. So not only 
do I not put myself into the position where I might come to like Wagner 
but, more significantly, I listen with mental reservations. When the exquisite 
Forest murmurs and Song of the woodbird turn to the sick and grisly scene 
_ where Seigfried tastes blood for the first time, I am secretly relieved to find 
~ the proto-Nazi appearing in his true colours: it saves me from having to 
make an uncomfortable reappraisal of my musical taste. For a man’s concep- 
tion of his musical taste is an important part of the sort of person he is and— 
equally important—of the sort of person he sees himself as being. In the 
jargon of the psychologist, his self-image is at stake. The nature of a person 
is such that his taste in the arts is selective; it is part of his identity, in the 
„_ looser sense of that term, that he likes certain music only. I doubt whether 
` a person’s taste in music is as revealing of his personality as his taste in books; 
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but even so there may be some force in this adaptation of the adage: ‘Tell - 
me the music you like, and I will tell you what sort of person you are’, 
As Hume!’ declared: “We choose our favourite author as we do our friend 
from a conformity of humour and disposition. Mirth or passion, sentiment 
or reflection, whichever of these most predominates in our temper, it gives 
us a peculiar sympathy with the writer who most resembles us’. Just as my 
preference for works at large may be idiosyncratic, so too may be my 
preference for certain aspects of Beethoven’s music which leads me to 
foreground them. 


IV 


From neglected vistas, back to more familiar scenes. What, if anything, 
turns on the concept of a tradition as opposed to that of the concept of a 
history of an art? In the remainder of the paper I propose to examine in the 
light of this distinction two current issues in aesthetics. Firstly, I recommend 
a refinement of the ‘consensus’ or ‘assent’ theory of artistic judgement. 
Secondly, I offer some objections to the ‘institutional’ account of what makes 
an artefact a work of art. 

1. A widely accepted view is that the criterion for a work of art being 
counted as having quality is its being selected by a consensus of connoisseurs. 
This very Humean thesis'® has many advantages. In the first place it enables 
us to judge works as having quality without the judgement being merely the 
expression of one person’s taste. I can make the necessary contrast between 
what I like and what is good by distinguishing those works which are to my ` 
taste from those which impress a majority amongst the connoisseurs who are 
my peers and whose collective judgement determines the canon. The two 
classes may not be co-extensive. I may, of course, recognize technical 
expertise in a work which fails to move me, but, without recourse to the 
assent of the consensus I will be unable to distinguish those which are merely 
technically accomplished from those which also display the imagination 
and life which we look for in works of greater worth. Secondly we can 
distinguish between works of quality and the rest without embarking on 
the dubious business of establishing criteria of artistic worth which refer 
to specific and identifiable properties present in the former but not the latter. 
The history of such attempts has not been a happy one. Of course one might 
claim, with Sibley,!® that ‘elegance’ and ‘wit’ are reasons for a work of 
art being good and are criterial; but this merely reopens the debate. We 
decide whether a work is elegant rather than foppish, witty rather than 
facetious, or between any merit and its corresponding demerit, on the basis of 
a consensus of the informed. As is clear from Hume, this dependence on-what 
Samuel Alexander called ‘the tyranny of the qualified’ does not commit us 
to the view that the condition of a work having quality is that it impresses _ 
the connoisseur. It is quite compatible with the centrality of assent that the 
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s work possess properties which make it impressive even though no general 
principles can apparently be laid down exhaustively listing the precise 
combination of properties required. 

What qualifications do we require in a member of the peer group, those 
so qualified that their assent on questions of taste matters? Hume suggests 
amongst others long practice. But we also expect some degree of conformity 
with the rest of the consensus; if an individual’s judgement diverges from the 
consensus at every point or at a majority of points, then he scarcely qualifies. 
We are equally hesitant about the critical judgement of one who suddenly 
conceives an extraordinary enthusiasm for the quartets of Ives or for the 
symphonies of Bruckner if he displays little or no interest in Beethoven, 

- Bach or Mozart. Trivially, of course, he has not heard enough to make 
comparative judgements and, for Hume, with whom this account of 
consensus is so closely associated, that is disqualifying. But another and more 
important reason, and one which returns this discussion to more central 
themes of my paper, is that listeners of limited experience may not know 
what is important in these works; their assessment of foreground and 
background, their judgement of scale, may be faulty because they do not 
know how the work stands in relation to a tradition. 

To revert to the argument which I presented as an expansion of Eliot's 
point, an example of an intelligent response to Haydn’s Military symphony 
may involve our noticing an abrupt modulation where a bridge passage is 
usual, or monothematicism in a Haydn quartet where a second subject is to 

— be expected. Hanslick described this type of response as ‘the intellectual 
satisfaction which the listener derives from continually following and 
anticipating the composer’s intention—now to see his expectation fulfilled, 
and now to find himself agreeably mistaken’. Connected with this is the 
way in which our knowledge of the development of the art may make us 
select certain features of the piece as central and thus organize our hearing 
of the work. In the ugly jargon of Ingarden, a particular ‘concretization’ 
may be influenced by our knowledge of where the work stands in the 

- tradition thus enabling us to foreground certain elements and place others 

in the background. 

The upshot of these arguments is that the situation is a good deal more 
complicated than we would expect from the consensus theory unadorned. 
The complex theory which is now beginning to emerge assumes that the 
verdict of the consensus establishes a tradition which is itself a determining 
factor in the way we hear the music. For from it we derive our conception 
of the expected, the usual, the standard in a style and are thus able to under- 
stand and appreciate innovation. In addition, of course, once a composer has 
a place allotted by the consensus he is in a position to influence others and his 
status is doubly assured if only because his music is heard. Indeed yet another 
reason for revising the accepted theory is that it seems likely that performers 
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have a greater say in what constitutes the consensus than either critics or the - 
educated listener.2! The verdict of the consensus reaches us in the convenient 
form of a tradition. We see the history of eighteenth-century music as a 
series of mountains, foothills and plains. Bach is flanked by Handel and at a 
lesser height by Scarlatti and Vivaldi. The mid eighteenth century is much 
of a plain relieved by the smaller eminences of the sons of Bach and the 
Mannheimers until we reach the twin peaks of Haydn and Mozart. A 
caricature, no doubt, and one which arouses the ire of Blume,?? but it is the 
backcloth to our earliest experiences of music. 

So, to summarize, although a viable account of critical judgement requires 
as far as I can see, a reference to what has variously been described as the 
‘peer group’, ‘the consensus’ or the ‘assent of the qualified’, the connection 
between the individual judgement and the verdict of the consensus is 
reciprocal. On the one hand the individual judge demonstrates his qualifi- 
cations by the measure of his agreement with the consensus; on the other 
hand that understanding of the individual work which logically must 
precede sound judgement requires a reference to that canon which has 
already satisfied the judgements of the connoisseurs, the canon now enshrined 
in the tradition, Yet the tradition itself is partly the product of the consensus 
in which, at least as far as the performing arts are concerned, the performer 
has the leading role. This, then, is what I have called the complex assent 
theory of critical judgement and it requires, as we have seen, a conception 
of the tradition distinct from that of art history. a 
2. If the relation of a work of art to the past is so significant, should we not ~ 
consider the possibility that it is internal to the concept of a work of art? 
The work of art, then, is an artefact which stands in this peculiar relation 
to a tradition, a tradition which in the greatest cases it both consummates 
and surpasses. One great advantage of such an account is that it enables us 
to distinguish art and craft in a way which has considerable plausibility. 
Sir Kenneth Clark somewhere remarks that Eygptian art seems to him more 
a form of craft than art because of its rigid adherence to a tradition which is 
never modified. Perhaps we have the key to the distinction which troubled 
Croce and Collingwood. Not only are works of art unique, whereas objects 
of craft are not (whether or not this is a conceptual matter cannot be pursued 
here), but art continues and develops a tradition. We expect innovation from 
the artist, a relationship to the tradition which is both critical and reciprocal. 
This holds whether or not the artist is self-conscious about his relation to the 
tradition. 
3. As will appear, a cousin to such an account is what is known as the 
institutional theory of art. It makes the relation of a work of art to the 
institution of an art-world definitional of a work of art, and it is Dickie’s 
version of the art-world theory that I wish to consider here. Dickie intro- 
duces the theory as follows: 
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A work of art in the classificatory sense is (1) an artefact (2) upon which some person 
or persons acting on behalf of a certain social institution (the art world) has conferred 
the status of candidate for appreciation.?* 


There are no set criteria as to who counts as an agent of the art world nor are 
there any formal ceremonies which mark the christening of an artefact as 
a work of art. This very inclusive conception of what counts as a work of 
art is, certainly in part, a consequence of some of the more outré mani- 
festations of art in recent years. In one of the more scandalous examples I 
have mentioned, Cage’s ‘Silent Music’; a performer is required to sit ‘in 
front of a. piano without touching the keys for 4 minutes 33 seconds. One 
of the seeming virtues of a permissive theory like Dickie’s is that it provides 
‘a means whereby such phenomena can be counted as works of art. It does 
not attempt to distinguish the genuine and the fraudulent. In Dickie’s view 
the acceptance of an artefact into the art world carries no implications about 
its quality. He rather simplistically distinguishes a classificatory ‘or descriptive 
and an evaluative sense of ‘work of art’, a distinction which is itself con- 
troversial, as may be inferred from my previous discussion. I shall argue inter 


- alia that the acceptance of a work into the art world invites comparisons and 


assumes interrelations with other works whose-quality is generally agreed and _. 
therefore that the procedure of ‘christening’ works of art is not value-free. 
In effect Dickie hands over the business of distinguishing art ahd non-art 
to the art world itself. For in any individual case the agent decides whether 
to give the work his imprimatur. Here as elsewhere we may note similarities 
with the views expressed by Danto.*4 For Danto argues that a theory about 
art is implicit in a listing of art works and artists; such a list, one assumes, is - 
created by critics and other members of the art world. It is therefore the 
task of the members of the art world rather than philosophers to distinguish 
those artefacts which are works of art from those which are not. The 
assigning of this philosophical task to the art world itself raises the problem 
of how we are to identify the art world. This problem has a more conspicuous 
twin in an objection to Dickie’s account, an objection he recognizes; that it is 
circular in the most obvious way. For we cannot identify the art world 
and its agents save in terms which make use of the concept of a work of art. 
A group of creators and connoisseurs is so constituted by their mutual `- 
interest in and concern for works of art. And although it would be odd indeed 
if we could analyse such an important and pervasive concept as ‘art’ in 
quite other items, we still need to understand how and why the agent of the 
art world makes the decision he does. Why does he choose to admit a given . 
artefact into the class of works of art and what implications does his decision 
carry? Investigations into this will, I think, reveal'a further objection to 
Dickie’s version of the art-world theory; for I shall argue that the concept 
of a tradition is implicit in the ordering of a collection of art works and that 
this introduces a distinction between works of quality and other works. 
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When a critic or any other agent of the art world presents an artefact - 
to the public as a work of art, he does so because in paradigm situations he 
` thinks that this artefact will repay the sort of attention we give to those 
works of art which have canonic status in the tradition of artefacts. When 
somebody presents ‘Silent Music’ as a work of art they imply that this 
work merits and will repay to a degree the sort of attention we lavish, 
if not on Mozart or Beethoven, at least on Liszt or Rachmaninov. Of 
course, they may be wrong in this. They may even be taking the public 
for a ride. But this does not remove the implication that the artefact in 
question is to, be attended to in this way any more than the fact that rogues 
make promises they do not intend to keep entails the conclusion that making 
a promise does not, after all, place one under an obligation. When an artefact: 
is presented to the public’as a work of art it is presented with the implication 
that the artefact has quality. 

As we have seen, an artistic tradition consists of a canon of works which 
have already passed the bar of qualified opinion. It is to this tradition of 
works of quality, the members of which are related as ancestors and descend- 
ants, that new works are postulants. So if the act of enrolling a work is 
simultaneously the putative addition of a work of.quality to a tradition, 
both modifying that tradition and intelligible because it is an heir to that 
tradition, then in this respect the christening of a work is not a value-free 
activity. We presuppose both similarities and illuminating differences from 
the other works that make up the tradition. I conclude, then, that Dickie’s 
claim to have provided an analysis of a ‘descriptive’ sense of ‘work of ar? ~ 
fails if it implies, as it seems to, that no act of critical judgement is implied 
by the recognition of an artefact as a work of art. 

If a work fails, as most do, to display the quality which would make it 
part of the canon, it then joins the many poor works of art the extension of 
which, taken with the extension of good works of art, exhausts the class 
which constitutes the extension of the descriptive sense of ‘work of art’. 
But the election, the process of entering an artefact in the lists, depends upon 
a critical judgement: if pressed on the distinction between evaluative and 
descriptive concepts of work of art, a distinction which recent philosophy 
of language has made to seem naive, one would have to say that the evalu- 
ative sense is primitive.”® 
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SARTRE AND THE COMMITMENT OF 
PURE ART 


. Christina M. Howells 


As AN aesthetician Sartre’s concern is always with ‘pure’ art. As a moralist 
it is always with art as commitment. The dichotomy is of Sartre’s own 
making: he established initially a radical distinction’ between ‘pure’: and 
‘committed’ art which dissatisfied him as soon as he had made it. Indeed in 
the footnotes of ‘Qu'est-ce que la litterature? itself, Sartre is already modify- 
ing the rigour of his position. His belief in the necessity for literature to be 
positively committed should, logically, have led him to reject those nine- 
teenth-century writers who formed his notion of what ‘pure’ art should be. 
The eventual resolution of the dilemma depends on his contention that real 
(literary) commitment is only possible in pure art, and that pure art, in its 
highest form, is intrinsically committed. 

As an imaginative writer Sartre is fascinated by the role of imagination in 
the creative process. Moreover his critical, psychological and philosophical 
writings witness to a constant meditation on the function and status of the 
imaginary. In his exploration of the relationship between mind and world 
the role attributed to the imagination is at least as great as that of perception: 
imagination is, in a literal and far-reaching sense, constitutive of the world 
as we know it. But his attitude to the imagination is none the less ambiguous: 
imagination permits man to overcome his embourbement in reality, it allows 
his pour-soi to escape the toils of the en-soi, it is vital to any project of change; 
yet it can also alienate that very liberty it makes possible, leading man to 
deny the real and to value fantasy above reality: ‘Timaginaire pur et la 
praxis sont difficilement compatibles’.? Moreover perception and imagination 
` are seen as radically distinct modes of consciousness, and in the realm of 
knowledge imagination gives ‘un savoir dégradé’,? ‘une forme inférieure de 
pensée’,® “une incarnation de la pensée irréfléchie’.4 Imagination is in a sense 
opposed to pure thought, it can never lead on to thought proper but merely 
to further images: 


Pour substituer à cette régression infinie l'intuition simple d'une pensée nue, il faut 
opérer un changement radical d’attitude, une véritable révolution, c'est-à-dire passer 
du plan irréfléchi au plan réfléchi.5 - 


And for Sartre ‘la pensée irréfléchie est une possession’.® 
None the less imagination is not simply ‘fascination’ or ‘possession’; 
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although it negates the real, it is a function of our situation in the world: 
‘la condition essentielle pour qu’une conscience imagine; c'est qu'elle soit 
“en situation dans le monde” ’.” Indeed it is imagination which allows us to 
comprehend our situation, to stand back from the world ‘and consider it l 
as a world—in Sartre’s terms, to totalize it: “Toute appréhension du réel 
comme monde implique un dépassement caché vers Pimaginaire’® It is 
only through the imagination that the world can be seen in any sense as 
meaningful; without this faculty our consciousness would be ‘totalement 
engluée dans lexistant et sans possibilité de saisir autre chose que, de 
Vexistant’.® Sates 
Moreover, as well as constituting the ‘world’, it is the imagination which 
constitutes the art object proper. In Sartre’s view the artist produces only an 
analogon which depends on the spectator’s/reader’s imagination if it is to be 
realized as an aesthetic object. Perception can reach only the analogon. Sartre 
is categorical about the role of the reader’s/spectator’s imagination. His 
participation is essential if the imaginaire itself is to come into being. Reading, 
for example, ‘semble la synthèse de la perception et de la création’.° The 
reader does not, of course, create the, conceptual meaning of the literary 
work, but it is he who creates the objet esthétique, or the imaginary totality 


„which is the work of art. 


In Situations II Sartre attempts to establish a necessary connection between 
literature and liberty, or between ontological, artistic, intellectual and political 
freedom. This aim is the key to his mistrust of excessively emotive writing, 
and to his belief that a certain ‘aesthetic distance’ is essential. Sartre’s defini- 
tion of the work of art hovers uneasily between the descriptive and the 
normative: 


Dans la passion, la liberté est aliénée . . . De là ce caractère de pure présentation 
qui paraît essentiel 4 Poeuvre d'art: le lecteur doit disposer d'uri certain recul 
esthétique. : 


The writer must not attempt to alienate his reader’s judgement by involving 
him in an enforced participation. On the other hand Sartre of course recog- 
nizes the necessity of an emotional response, but he considers it to be of a 
particular nature: i 


Cela ne veut pas dire que l'écrivain fasse appel à je ne sais quelle liberté abstraite et 
conceptuelle. C’est bien avec des sentiments qu’on recrée l'objet esthétique . . . Seulement 
ces sentiments sont d’espéce particulière; ils ont la liberté pour origine: ils sont prêtés.12 


In other words literature as opposed to, say, propaganda aims not at creating 
an effect but. at eliciting a response which remains spontaneous. As Sartre 
showed in L’ Imaginaire, images cannot be caused but.they can be motivated; 
they depend ultimately on our choosing to take up the imaginative rather 
than the purely perceptual attitude. It is in this sense that reading involves a 
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free choice: the emotions and images it suggests are freely entertainedandthe - 
‘suspension of disbelief’ is willing and chosen: 


-Le propre de la conscience esthétique c’est d’être croyance par engagement, par serment, 
croyance continuée par fidélité à soi et A l’auteur, choix perpétuellement renouvelé 
de croire.1% i l 


But it is not merely the reader whose freedom is implied by the work of 
art. The writer too must remain free. His freedom is closely related, in 
Sartre’s view, to the ‘purpose’ embodied in the work of art. 

The comparison between natural and artistic beauty may help us see 
Sartre’s thesis more clearly. Sartre’s account of the aesthetic object aims 
at removing all beauty from the real world and investing it in the imaginary: 
‘Le réel mest jamais beau’.!4 So-called ‘natural’ beauty arises from our 
lending to nature human ideas of arrangement and purpose.!® The beauty of 
art on the other hand is willed, it is intentionnelle: the spectator is assured that 
the beauty he recognizes is not an arbitrary construct of his own imagination, 
it is purposeful. Sartre’s position appears as the corollary of his belief in the 
total contingency and absurdity of the natural world: only man can have 
purpose and in so far as a work of art may contain elements which are not 
fully purposeful it betrays the reader, who is seeking an alternative to 
contingency. 

But the ‘purpose’ specific to art must be distinguished from the purposes 
to which art may be put. Sartre rejects propaganda. He believes that true 
art cannot be the servant of any cause, however worth while: T 


Je dis que la littérature d’une époque déterminée est aliénée lorsqu’elle n’est pas parvenue 
à la conscience explicite de son autonomie . . . en un mot, lorsqu'elle se considère elle- 
même comme un moyen et non comme une fin inconditionnée.1* 


L'oeuvre d'art, fin absolue, s’oppose par essence à Putilitarisme bourgeois. Croit-on 
qw'elle peut s’accommoder de I’utilitarisme communiste??7 


Yet his ultimate aim remains.to reconcile art as an end in itself with authentic 
commitment. In this perspective the nineteenth-century art-for-art’s-sake 
movement is a test case. The notion of art-for-art’s-sake arises, in Sartre’s 
view, from a misunderstanding of the proper meaning of the intrinsic 
finality of art. He attacks it on two accounts, politico-moral and aesthetic, 
and attempts to show that its a~moral and a-political stance is in fact the 
corollary of an aesthetic misconception. Sartre is of course disinclined to talk 
about ‘schools’ in the traditional sense (T Art pour I’ Art n’est pas une école’!8), 
and it is the implicit aesthetic common to writers as diverse as Flaubert, the 
Goncourts, Gautier, Banville, Barbey d’Aurevilly, Fromentin and even 
Baudelaire which is at issue here. If Sartre discusses Part pour Part in general 
terms, he does so as an aesthetician and/or sociologist, interested in it as a 
‘typical’ phenomenon: 
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La perfection dans l'inutile, bien entendu, c'est la beauté. De Part pour l’art’ au symbol- 
isme, en passant par le réalisme et le Parnesse, toutes les écoles sont d’accord en ceci 
que Part est la forme la plus élevée de la consommation pure. Il n’enseigne rien, il ne 
reflète aucune idéologie, il se défend surtout d’être moralisateur.1 ' : 


Art-for-art’s-sake stands, in his view, for a conception of the gratuitousness 
of art which excludes all notion of a ‘dimension éthique’: 


A la limite Poeuvre ne sera tout à fait gratuite que si elle est tout à fait inhumaine.?° 


Since art-for-art’s-sake rejects all contact with reality and is ‘pure contestation 
deT’esprit de sérieux’ 21 the bourgeois is able to use it as an excuse for ignoring 
his own potential to effect change: 


La bourgeoisie laisse faire; elle sourit de ces étourderies. . . Des révoltés elle fait son’ 
affaire. En un sens, même, elle se fait leur complice: il vaut mieux contenir les forces de 
négation dans un vain esthétisme, dans une révolte sans effet; libres, elles pourraient 
s'employer au service des classes opprimées. Et puis les lecteurs bourgeois entendent à 

' leur façon ce que l'écrivain nomme la gratùité de son oeuvre: pour celui-ci c'est l'essence 
même de la spiritualité et la manifestation héroique de sa rupture avec le temporel; 
pour ceux-là un ouvrage gratuit est foncièrement inoffensif, c’est un divertissement. . . 
Aussi, même en reconnaissant que loeuvre d'art ne peut servir à rien, le public bourgeois 
trouve encore moyen de l'utiliser.?? 


‘Le purisme esthétique’ is then seen by Sartre as ‘une brillante manoeuvre 
défensive des bourgeois du siècle dernier, qui aimaient mieux-se voir dénoncer 
comme philistins que comme exploiteurs’.?3 

Sartre’s recent analysis in L’ Idiot de la Famille of the situation of the post- 
Romantic artist, and his account of the historical conditions which produced 
the art-for-art’s-sake movement, are fascinating but not immediately 
relevant to the aesthetic question. What must be retained, however, is the 
notion that in their refusal of praxis the art-for-art’s-sake writers escape the 
prevailing alienation to profit and production. However, in an alienated 
society all activities necessarily participate to some extent in the alienation: 
they are interrelated in so far as all are influenced by the basic infrastructural 
deformations: 


Dans une société aliénée, toutes les aliénations, quel que soit leur niveau structurel, 
symbolisent entre elles.*4 


The creators of lart pour lart then alienate themselves no less thoroughly 
in another sphere: 


En voulant fuir Paliénation bourgeoise, ils ont dû lui opposer une autre aliénation. . . 
kd “ 3 > 5: , PP se kd ba ae . t" 
L’Art pour l'Art, en effet, n’est rien d'autre que le parti-pris d’aliéner Pécrivain à sa 
production littéraire.?5 Í 


Art-for-art’s-sake effects a separation between art and reality so radical that it 
renders, in a sense, the negating power of artistic creation practically in- 
effective. The movement represents for Sartre a perverted interpretation of 
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the gratuitousness of art. But he is not content simply to state his objection 
He attacks the perversion also at its very source: in the aesthetics of Kant. 

Kant, Sartre concedes, was ‘fort sage’?* in that his separation of aesthetic 
and moral judgement paved the way for the'separation of art and didacticism 
which was vital to the Romantic revolution. But Kant’s theories, he claims, 
had the effect of confining nineteenth-century aesthetics within a simple and 
ultimately ‘inert’ notion of the art object which severed art completely from 
ethical activity even in the widest sense. In this way the art-for-art’s-sake 
movement grew out of Kantianism and formed the hard core of aesthetic 
doctrine in mid nineteenith-century France despite the intuitions of writers 
such as Baudelaire, Flaubert and later on Mallarmé, who remained in varying 
degrees inassimilable to the art-for-art’s-sake school. 

Sartre's criticism of Kantian aesthetics bears specifically on a number of 
closely interrelated points. In the first place he thinks that Kant’s version of 
the notion that beauty is ‘multiplicity in unity’ is still basically formalistic 
and that a proper understanding of the process of totalization as opposed to 
simple unification is absent.2” Secondly, already in Situations II he takes 
exception to Kant’s view that the work of art has no real end, only a formal 
finality which is no more than the arrangement of elements within the work 
with a view to producing the impression of an effortless or ‘natural’ beauty. 
In fact Kant’s idea of beauty as a finalité sans fin is designed on the model ofso- 
called natural beauty and this, Sartre contends, was his fundamental mistake. 
Kant, of course, does not consider the finality which the. beauty of nature 
reveals to be objective: in his terms it is a formal, subjective finality, 
dependent upon the imagination: . 


A subjective finality resting in the play ofimagination in its freedom, where it is we who 
receive nature with favour, and not nature that does us a favour.2° 


Here Sartre’s position and Kant’s are similar, but there is an important 
difference which depends on their respective attitudes towards the imagi- 
nation itself. For Kant natural beauty, though in fact a subjective pheno- 
menon, is universally apparent if not universally appreciated. Sartre, on the 
other hand, is bound to disagree, for he has established a radical distinction 
between imagination and perception, which, although interdependent, 
cannot occur simultaneously. Since our awareness of natural beauty depends 
on our taking the imaginative attitude towards the world, any suggestion 
that such beauty is universally apparent would imply that man’s general 
attitude towards the world was imaginative. For Kant, on the other hand, 
the problem does not arise, for he includes an element of imagination in his 
idea of perception. But despite this theoretical difference, Sartre and Kant 
nevertheless appear to be in agreement about natural beauty itself: it is 
dependent on an apparent finality which corresponds to no real end®° and 
which is a product of the human mind. l 
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On the nature of art, however, their ideas diverge sharply. For Sartre the 
Kantian formula is totally inapplicable to art: 


L'expression kantienne de ‘finalité sans fin’ me paraît tout à fait impropre 4 désigner 
Poeuvre d'art. . . La beauté de la nature n'est en rien comparable à celle de Part.?? 


Kant, on the other hand, thinks of art by analogy with the beauty of nature 
and ultimately judges it to be inferior: 


The superiority which natural beaùty has over that of art . . . accords with the refined 
and well grounded habits of thought of all men who have cultivated their moral 
feelings.?? Pos 


According to Kant art cannot rival nature but it must none the less appear 
‘final’ in the same way as nature does, that is to say spontaneously or 
. ‘naturally’: 

A product of fine art must be recognized to be art and-not nature. Nevertheless the 


` finality of its form must appear just as free from the constraint of arbitrary rules as if it 
were a product of mere nature.5* 


Kant admits that art presupposes an end in the sense that it has been 
deliberately created: ‘art always supposes an end in the cause’.*4 But this 
does not mean that art should be judged according to ethical or practical 
ends, Such a subordination would imply. the degradation of art: the loss of 
its autonomous status, its alienation to the useful or merely agreeable: 


The principle of the idealism? of finality is still more clearly apparent in fine art. For 
the point that sensations do not enable us to adopt an aesthetic realism of finality (which 
would make art merely agreeable instead of beautiful) is one which it enjoys in common 
with beautiful nature. But the further point that the delight arising from aesthetic ideas 
must not be made dependent upon the successful attainment of certain determinate 
ends'(as.an art mechanically directed towards results) . . . is brought home to us by 
the fact that fine art, as such, must not be regarded as a product of understanding or of 
science but of genius.%¢ . . 


Kant is concerned with separating the beautiful from the good and the true 
though he recognizes a ‘symbolic’ relationship between them.’” And more- 
over art may indirectly have a moral effect in the general sense that it helps 
to éxercise and refine our powers of sensibility and judgement: 


Fine art . . . is a mode of representation which is intrinsically final, and which, although 
devoid of an end, has the effect of advancing the culture of the mental powers in the 
interests of social communication.*® 


But for all this in Kant beauty, and hence art, is cut off from the realm of ends 
in the proper sense of the word. Kant’s categorical imperatives belong to the 
realm of morality not beauty. : 7 

Sartre in L’ Imaginaire adopted the Kantian distinction between ethics and 
aesthetics: ‘il est stupide de confondre la morale et l’esthétique’.®* In its 
radical form such a distinction is of course incompatible with the notion of 
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commitment and whilst never explicitly repudiating his-earlier statement, < 
Sartre has attempted to reinterpret it within the framework of his committed 
aesthetics from Situations II to the Idiot de la Famille. In fact he uses the very 
notion of the gratuitousness of the work of art to reintroduce it into the 


kingdom of ends: 


L'oeuvre d'art n’a pas de fin, nous en sommes d’accord avec Kant. Mais c'est qu’elle 
est une fin.4° 


and he defies Kant by implication when he writes: 


L’oeuvre d’art est gratuite parce qu’elle est fin absolue et qu'elle se propose au spectateur 
comme un impératif catégorique.‘! . 


From a theoretical point of view, then, Sartre’s disagreement with Kant 
hinges on their different ideas of the aesthetic object. Kant, according to 
Sartre, envisages the work of art as a more or less definitive object which is 
offered to the free imagination of the spectator but does not involve that 
imagination in any creative way: 


croit que l'oeuvre existe d’abord en fait et qu'elle est vue ensuite . . . C’est oublier 
Kant croit que | te d’abord en fait et qu'elle est te... C’est oubli 
que l'imagination du spectateur n’a pas seulement une fonction régulatrice mais 
constitutive. 42 


For Sartre on the other hand the work of art is an appeal to the spectator’s 
own creative activity to bring the aesthetic object into being: Toeuvre . . . 
n’existe que si on la regarde et elle est d’abord pur appel, pure exigence 
d’exister.’#? In this sense he is able to claim that the work of art is both 
‘categorical imperative’ and ‘fin absolue’ interdependently. It can be seen 
that his position relies ultimately on his original distinction between analogon 
and aesthetic object. Strictly speaking, it is the analogon which appeals to the 
spectator to bring the aesthetic object into being. A certain amount of un- 
necessary obscurity, arises from the fact that Sartre sometimes compresses the 
two elements into.a single term (Toeuvre d’art’) in order to challenge Kant 
with a formulation as striking as his own. 

But since it involves communication between two freedoms the cate- 
gorical imperative of art cannot be regarded as merely aesthetic; so that 
Sartre can claim: ‘au fond de l’impératif esthétique nous discernons 
Pimpératif moral’.44 What is for Kant an incidental ‘effect’ of art becomes in 
Sartre’s view its ‘end’. The ethical dimension has been reintroduced into 
art, paradoxically enough, through the very notion of the gratuitousness of 
art: in responding to the categorical imperative of art by bringing the 
imaginaire into being the spectator or reader communicates with the artist by 
participating in a vision of the world seen through an individual conscious- 
ness. 

The theoretical basis for Sartre’s commitment of Flaubert and other 
‘pure’ artists is laid, then, as early as ‘Qu’est-ce que la littérature?’ The 
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categorical imperative of art implies a call to the freedom of the reader even 
in the case of those art-for-art’s-sake writers who reject communication as a 
form of aesthetic prostitution: 


Comme ils ont été des artistes, leur oeuvre recèle un appel désespéré à la liberté de ce 
lecteur qu'ils feignent de mépriser.*® 


In a sense L'Idiot de la Famille is Sartre’s attempt to substantiate this thesis 
by showing that if Flaubert is unhappy with the narrow formulations of 
art-for-art’s-sake or realism, it is because he is assailed by intuitions about the 
finality of art which come close to Sartre’s own understanding of it. Flaubert 
is, in Sartre’s view, aware from the outset of the ambiguous nature of the 
imaginary; of the unreality inherent in all products of the imagination. But 
it is the very elusiveness and inconsistency of images which fascinates him. 
If the unreality of the image means that to write a book is, in a sense, 
‘donner à la mort ce qu'on crée’,*® this condition of art, which is tragic for 
Sartre, is made by Flaubert into its very end. His predilection for the unreal 
is a function of his rejection of the real; the unreal or imaginary is not in 
Flaubert’s eyes merely the absence of reality, but the contestation of it. 
Sartre interprets Flaubert’s aesthetic nihilism as an expression of the writer’s 
awareness of the dialectic involved in art between the sensuous richness of 
reality and the creative freedom of the imagination which ‘negates’ the real. 
It is in this sense that Sartre glosses Flaubert’s confession TArt m’épouvante’ : 
it is the vertiginous perspective of pure freedom opening up within the 
aesthetic experience that really explains why Flaubert is terrified by ‘les 
affres de V’art’47 Moreover Flaubert’s nihilism embodies intuitions which 
seem to Sartre typical of a general awareness of the freedom involved in the 
experience of beauty which is present throughout Romantic and neo- 
Romantic writing.” 

It is sometimes difficult in L’Idiot to disentangle Sartre’s phenomenology 
from the Romantic ‘metaphysics’ he is discussing. This is not simply due to 
his desire to empathize with his subject. It is also due to a profound under- 
lying affinity. One of the functions of L’ Idiot is the analysis and reinterpretation 
of Romantic aesthetics, and in particular of the Romantic experience of the 
imagination, within a comprehensive philosophical framework. The more 
esoteric aspects of Romantic theory are shown in a new light as intuitions of . 
phenomenological truths about the nature of art and mind expressed in 
poetic form. For example, endemic in the Romantic-Symbolist aesthetic is 
the notion that beauty is an essentially ambiguous experience involving both 
presence and absence. Sometimes, in the kind of lyricism that is tense with 
aspiration, the emphasis is on beauty as absence; at other times the emphasis 
may be on the sensuous immediacy of the beautiful, or on presence. The 
two terms form what Sartre in Saint Genet calls a tourniquet: presence refers 
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the imagination to an absence which may be felt in turn to be an even more 
real presence. Or in the terms of L’ Imaginaire: 


I arrive . . . que nous prenions l'attitude de contemplation esthétique en face d’événe- 
ments ou d'objets réels. En ce cas chacun peut constater en soi une sorte de recul par 
rapport à l'objet contemplé qui glisse lui-même dans le néant. C’est que, à partir de ce 
moment, il nest plus perçu; il fonctionne comme analogon de lui-même, c'est-à-dire 
qu’une image irrélle de ce qu’il est se manifeste pour nous à travers sa présence actuelle. 

- Cette image peut étre purement et simplement l’objet ‘lui-même’ neutralisé, néantisé 
. .. elle peut étre aussi l’apparition imparfaite et brouillé de ce qu’il pourrait être à travers 
ce qu’il est. . . La beauté est une valeur qui ne saurait jamais s'appliquer qu’à l’imaginaire 
et qui comporte Ja néantisation du monde dans sa structure essentielle.5° 


So the ‘real’ world-for Flaubert is transformed by the imagination into some- 
thing more and also less real than the real. The paradox of course depends 
on the traditional philosophical ambiguities surrounding the notion of the 
real, which hovers indecisively between realism and idealism.’ This ambiguity 
sometimes involves Flaubert himself in contradictions, as for example in the 
letter to George Sand where the realist catches himself talking ‘en 
Platonicien’ 5? 

In so far then as Flaubert envisages the work of art as an inhuman and 
irrelevant self-referring structure which denies the real (nearer to le texte 
of Barthes than to Sartre’s literary ideal) he misunderstands, in Sartre’s view, 
the proper sense of art as its own end. But on a deeper level he comes very 
close to Sartre’s own conception of imaginative production, sensing obscurely 
that the work of art, even when apparently divorced from moral or utilitarian 
ends, is nevertheless pointing to an absolute beyond itself which is the 
transcendent freedom of the human imagination. 

In 1947 the potential commitment of pure art was played down and the 
poet who, cutting himself off from social and utilitarian ends, ‘s'engage à 
perdre jusqu’d mourir pour gagner’? was relegated to a brief footnote. In 
L'Idiot the notion of qui perd gagne is resurrected to explain both the specific 
way Flaubert lives out his alienation, and also the nature of his “engagement 
profond’ ®4 The reasons for Sartre’s radical change of emphasis are complex, 
and depend ultimately on his reinterpretation of his conception of man’s 
freedom within his situation. His awareness of the all-pervading alienation 
to the practico-inert and his adoption of an increasingly radical ‘anti-psychiatry’ 
are, for example, major factors in his rehabilitation of Flaubert. And these 
notions are mediated into his aesthetics through a corresponding change in 
his ideas on language. Furthermore, if the nature of communication changes 
radically, so must the nature of commitment. But all this is another story. 

The reinstatement of Flaubert now appears as the logical outcome of 
Sartre’s theory of pure art, dependent on his reinterpretation and correction 
of Kant, which underlies his aesthetics from L’ Imaginaire to L’ Idiot de la Famille. 
Ultimately the commitment of pure art depends on its function as dévoile- 
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ment, its ability to reveal to the reader the world ‘comme s’il avait sa source 
dans la liberté humaine’.5* The pure artist, alienated to art as an end, is 
nevertheless necessarily committed in so far as he helps to reveal man to 
himself as his own end. In this sense he is working for ‘la Cité des fins 
kantienne’ 57 or the recognition by men of each other as free subjects. It is 


on this basis that Sartre’s commitment of Flaubert stands: 


‘Pour ce qui est de Flaubert, il me sert à montrer que la littérature, prisé comme un art 
pur et tirant ses seules régles de son essence, cache une prise de position farouche sur 
tous les plans—y compris le plan social et politique—et un engagement de son auteur.°* 
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THE BRITISH SOCIETY OF AESTHETICS 
ELEVENTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


‘THE ELEVENTH National Conference of the Society was held jointly with the British Society 


. for Phenomenology on the subject of Aesthetics and Phenomenology during the week-end 


of 23-25 September 1977, at Canterbury Hall, Cartwright Gardens, London. - 
Eva Schaper (University of Glasgow) opened the proceedings on Friday evening with a 


. paper on ‘Aesthetics and Phenomenology’, outlining the mainschools of phenomenologically 


based aesthetics and expressing some reservations about the value of the phenomenological 
approach in aesthetics if used without discrimination. On Saturday morning, Willis Domingo ` 
(Balliol College, Oxford) spoke on ‘Derrida’s “La Mythologie Blanche” ’, which he examined 
in the light of the Kantian critique of metaphysics. Anthony Savile (Bedford College, London) 
then gave a paper on ‘Beauty’, restating the doctrines of Hume and Kant in logical notation, 

and extending them to accommodate problems such as the relation of subject to object, 

and the relation of the work of art to other objects in aesthetic experience. Saturday afternoon 
focused squarely on phenomenological aesthetics, and on Ingarden in particular. Barry 
Smith (University of Sheffield), spoke on ‘Roman Ingarden: Ontological Foundations for 
Aesthetics’, concentrating on the ontology of real and -fictional objects. Rudolph Liithe 
(Philosophisches Institut, Aachen). gave a paper, ‘Ingarden’s Theory of Value’, which dis- 
cussed the subject in relation to Ingarden’s viéws on taste, and on the epistemology as well as 
the ontology. of value. After tea, several speakers formed a panel to discuss pee After a 
question and answer session there. was a general discussion. 

On Sunday morning Peter Amold (Dunfermline College, Edinburgh) talked on “Aesthetic 
Aspects of Sport’, providing an insight into the complexity of sport by discussing the various 
types of aesthetic quality it'can exhibit and their varying relations to its aims. Don Idhe 
(State University of New York at Stonybrook), in a paper entitled ‘Phenomenological 
Variations and Artistic Discovery’, showed the audience by means of diagrams of Necker 
cubes how preconception and imagination play a marked role in the formation and variation 


“of Gestalten in perception, in a way that can be harnessed for artistic activity. On Sunday 


afternoon, Cyril Barrett (University of Warwick) returned tothe subject of Ingarden in a 
paper entitled ‘Levels of Interpretation’. He compared Ingarden’s ‘layered’ view of the work 
of literature to-the-form and meaning dichotomy and to. formalism as a critical position. 
Finally, Mary Carmen Rose (Goucher College, Towson) in ‘Aesthetic Enquiry and Pheno- 
menology’, gave 4 vivid account of some of the problems inherent in the relation between 
the two fields. Most papers. stimulated lively discussion, and perhaps next year more dis- 
cussion sessions may formally -be included in the programme. Certainly the collaboration 
between the two societies was s penceally considered, a marked success. 
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The Mind and Art of Victorian England. 
Edited by Joser x. atTHOLz. University 
of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1976. 
pp. vii+ 206. $15.00. 

THESE TEN essays, based on a lecture series 

given in a ‘Victorian festival’ at the Univer- 

sity of Minnesota, are intended to publicize 
scholarly research in progress on Victorian 
life and culture. The festival included:an art 
exhibition, so emphasis is on the arts. 

However, ‘the areas of political, social and 

economic history . . . were excluded for lack 

of time and space’ (p. vii). Consequently, 
the volume’s comprehensive title is mis- 
leading. Michael Booth’s essay on the 

Victorian theatre, ‘Going on Stage’, is an 

acdition to the original series. ‘We had 

hoped also to include an essay on music, 
but no suitable author could be found.’ 

(Only American and Canadian scholars 

were invited to contribute.) There is no 

general theme, and each essay ‘stands by 
itself as the judgement of the author on his 
subject’. ' 

Not surprisingly the volume is a miscel- 
laneous medley; its great deficiency is that 
the topics are too general and lack of space 
does not allow the ideas to develop. In 
“There Began to Be a Great Talking About 
the Fine Arts’, George P. Landow, condens- 
ing the analysis of Ruskin’s theories of art 
in his Aesthetic and Critical Theories of John 
Ruskin (Princeton U.P. 1971), rightly 
emphasizes their debt to Wordsworth’s 
Romantic aesthetic, ‘thereby originating a 
romantic theory of the sister arts which 
emphasized sincerity, originality, intensity, 
truth to nature and experience, and visionary 
imagination’ (p. 136). But a fuller consider- 
aticn of the nature of Ruskin’s Romanticism 
is needed here, and the reasons why it 
could embrace both Turner and the Pre- 
Raphaelites. Similarly, Melvin Waldfogel 
in nis illustrated discussion of ‘Narrative 


Painting’ writes: ‘it is clear the narrative 
pictures fulfilled the social and psycho- 
logical needs and expectations of Victorian 
society’ (p. 163); but, although he gives 
good reasons why the Victorians responded 
to the subject-matter of these pictures, he 
does not suggest why narrative was such a 
popular form at the time. Too often the 
writers solve the problem of lack of space 
by using questionable -generalizations such 
as Robert Langbaum’s comment on Brown- 
ing, ‘he mainly evades the Victorian view of 
society as uncongenial to imagination by 
setting most of his dramatic monologues in 
the past’ (p. 22). ‘Society’ is a word which 
needs to be defined by its context. If he 
means ‘community’, what of George Eliot, 
Dickens, Thackeray? If he means ‘contem- 
porary middle-class society’ what of 
Dickens, Doré, A. H. Clough, Frith, 
Millais? 

The best of these essays make a virtue of 
necessity by providing’ in a sentence or two 
insights and perceptions which the reader 
can follow up with the help of the biblio- 
graphy. Phoebe Stanton, in her discussion 
of the attempts made by-Victorian architects 
to discover forms appropriate to their age, 
reminds the reader of the brevity of the 
period in which the Gothic style was 
identified with ‘moral revolution’ (p. 158); 
Landow emphasizes the way in which 
Ruskin’s art criticism involves the reader in 
the painter’s and the critic’s sensibility; 
David J. DeLaura, in ‘The Poetry of 
Thought’, illuminates the age’s expectations 
of a poet when he suggests that Browning’s 
obscurity results from his refusal to provide 
the clear moral guidance required (although 
confidence in DeLaura’s factual accuracy 
is shaken by his explanation of ‘push-pin’, in 
Bentham’s famous dismissal of poetry, as 
the game of ‘pinning the tail on the donkey’ 
(p. 36)). i 
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The volume includes forty-three plates 
illustrating paintings and architecture. Some, 
like Brown’s Last of England and Hunt’s 
Hireling Shepherd, are so familiar as to be 
unnecessary; but those from private 
collections are useful, such as Alfred 
Elmore’s On the Brink and Robert Dighton’s 
Men of War, Bound for the Fort of Pleasure. 
It is difficult to find the reason for two 
reproductions, one in colour and one in 
monochrome, of the same familiar picture, 
a lithograph of the Crystal Palace as it 
appeared at the time of the Great Exhibition, 
1851. 

University of Nottingham SHEILA M. SMITH 


Georg Lukacs. By G. H. R. PARKINSON. 
Routledge. 1977. pp- 205. £4.95. 
Gesellschaftstheorie und Ästhetik bei Georg 
Lukacs bis 1933. By URSULA APITZSCH. 
Fromann-Holzboog. 1977. Stuttgart. pp. 
206. - 
ALTHOUGH DURING the greater part of his 
life Georg Lukacs made his mark chiefly by 
literary criticism, in which he broke new 
ground, he now enjoys the widest recog- 
nition in the West among all Marxist 
aestheticians. Throughout his career his 
main interests lay in the fields of sociology 
and aesthetics. In 1914 he completed a draft 
of a Philosophy of Art written under the 
influence of the Neo-Kantian school of 
Heidelberg. This was abandoned wher his 
philosophical views changed from Kantian- 
ism towards a Hegelian Idealism, and after 
writing Die Theorie des Romans he began in 
1915 a new Aesthetics, which was also 
abandoned in 1918. His attention moved 
again to aesthetics during his years of exile 
in Moscow from 1930 to 1956 when partly 
under the influence of Mikhail Lifschitz he 


set himself to work out his aesthetic ideas in ` 


closer relation to classical Marxism while 
publishing a good deal of Marxist criticism 
in the difficult conditions of Stalinist Russia. 
It was after his return to Hungary in 1956, 
however, that he started to work seriously 
on what was to be a definitive Marxist 
Aesthetics. The first part of this Aesthetics 
was published in 1963 under the title 
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Die Eigenart des Asthetischen and although 
the projected second and third parts were 
never actually written, the first part was 
itself a monumental work running to more 
than 1,700 pages. The present review will be 
concerned mainly with this work and to a 
secondary extent with the aesthetic principles 
implicit in the literary criticism. 

Professor Parkinson describes his mono- 
graph as ‘an expository and not a critical 
study’ and as such it is eminently successful. 
He expounds with insight and is at pains to 
relate the theoretical views of Lukacs to his 
life and times. His summary of the aesthetic 
ideas provides a more manageable survey 
as an alternative to The Aesthetics of György 
Lukacs (1975) by Bela Kiralyfalvi.. Dr. 
Ursula Apitzsch, member of the Department 
of Social Sciences at Frankfurt University, 
describes her book as ‘an introduction to the 
structure and genesis of Georg Lukacs’ 
theory of society’. But she deals at some 
length with the early aesthetic and critical 
writings and her. book is a useful comple- 
ment to that of Professor Parkinson for the 
period it covers, particularly in regard to 
his theory of aesthetic types. Whereas 
Parkinson places emphasis on the movement 
of Lukacs’s thought from Neo-Kantian 
(and Hegelian) Idealism to Marxist realism, 
Apitzsch says of her book:. ‘Drawing on 
Lukacs’ early writings on aesthetic which 
were published during the time he spent in 
Heidelberg, it is argued that the background 
to his adoption of a Marxist standpoint is to 
be found in his criticism ‘of the “philosophy 
of life” (Dilthey, Simmel), of “intuitionism” 
(Croce) and of bourgeois sociology of 
Culture (Alfred Weber, Mannheim) on the 
one hand and in dramatizing the neo- 
Kantian concept of rationality on the other 
hand.’ f 

The main problem Lukacs set himself in 
the Eigenart was to find a way of presenting 
the specific nature of ‘the aesthetic’ by 
distinguishing aesthetic behaviour from 
other sorts of behaviour. He approaches his 
task by stipulatively restricitng the scope 
of the aesthetic. Unlike Hegel, he rules out ` 
natural beauty and holds that only those 


artifacts (works of man) which are works of 
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art can properly become objects of aesthetic 
behaviour and therefore lie within the scope 
of aesthetic enquiry. But he does not accept 
all artifacts which are commonly put for- 
ward as art, restricting art as the subject 
matter of aesthetics to those artifacts which 
are recognized as ‘art’ by Marxist criticism. 
Obviously, therefore, his criticism and his 
aesthetic theory are very closely linked. 
Lukacs believed that both his criticism and 
his philosophical aesthetics were legitimately 
derived from the classical Marxism of 
Marx, Engels and Lenin, although he saw 
that their writings did not provide systematic 
principles of criticism or even the skeleton 
ofa coherent aesthetic philosophy. Parkinson, 
1 think rightly, says that Lukacs did not 
regard his aesthetics as furnishing a theoretical 
justification for the principles of judgement 
implicit in his criticism but rather as show- 
ing ‘what his criticism involves, in the sense 
that it places his criticism within a wider 
conceptual context’. What he fails to bring 
out is that by rejecting from the scope of 
aesthetic behaviour everything except such 
artifacts as Marxist criticism takes to be 
works of art Lukacs is as dogmatically 
authoritarian in the aesthetic sphere as other 
aspects of Marxism have proved themselves 
to be in the political and social spheres. 
Lukacs had by the time of the Eigenart 
wholly broken away from Hegel’s hier- 
archical manifestations of Absolute Mind 
and replaced Idealism with Marxist realism. 
The art work was a reflection (Widerspiege- 
lung), copy (Abbild) or imitation (Nach- 
ahmung) of an independent reality. But, he 
held, this feature was shared by art with 
other forms of knowledge. Ideas of whatever 
sort are true or false not simply by virtue 
of their internal coherence or the lack of it 
but by virtue of their relation to an external 
reality whereby they more or less faithfully 
‘reflect’ that reality. Hence the problem of 
defining the specific nature of aesthetics 
boiled down for him to the problem of 
distinguishing aesthetics from religion, 
magic, science, philosophy, etc. Parkinson 
admits that this is an intricate and complex 
region in the thought of Lukacs. Of 
fundamental: importance is the concept of 
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Besonderheit (‘speciality’), which he calls the - 
‘central category’ of aesthetics and which is 
closely related to the category of the 
‘aesthetic type’ in his criticism. Both 
Apitzsch within the limits of her study and 
Parkinson discuss at some length the 
concept of the ‘aesthetic type’ as a means of 
bringing together the general and the 
particular, presenting the general or abstract 
aspects of reality for apprehension as 
‘reflected’ in the concrete particular, and 
thus enabling an artist to present a picture 
of reality as a ‘totality’. Both interpreters 
show how this is connected in the thought 
of Lukacs with the development of spiritual 
awareness and social  selfconsciousness. 
But as it has been said that the demand for a 
sharply focused photograph of a blurred 
subject is nonsense, so it must be assumed 
and admitted that in this first part of his 
Aesthetics, monumental as it is, Lukacs has not 
yet fully articulated the concept of concrete 
generality with which he operates in his 
practical criticism. None the less both books 
in their several ways are invaluable intro- 
ductions to a by no means easy thinker 
whose importance cannot be neglected in 
the aesthetic orientation of today. 
H. OSBORNE 


Donner à Voir. Introduction a la Méthodologie 
de I’ Histoire de l’ Art. By PIERRE SOMVILLE. 
Solédi. Liège. 1977. pp. 156. Ill. pp. xvi 

THIS Is a collection of essays geared to a 

method of art history conceived as a 

propaedeutic to appreciation. In his brief 

Preface Professor Philippe Minguet urges a 

more extensive teaching of art history with 

the claim that educated information in this 
field is no less necessary to full appreciation 
of the visual arts than a background of 
literary history to appreciation of literature. 
“Donner à voir, he says, ‘cela ne peut 
consister 4 exhiber des reproductions ou des 
diapositives, ni même 4 faire visiter à la hate 
et dans la cohue une exposition de prestige; 
c'est apprendre à déchiffrer le sens multi- 
ple de l’oeuvre d’art; à en jouir, certes, 
mais aussi à la comprendre, à la prendre dans 
une totalité d'intelligence, de sensibilité 
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et d'imagination.’ In my book The Art of 
Appreciation I argued that the appreciation 
of the arts is a skill which, like other skills, 
must be cultivated and not learnt theoreti- 
cally. Its cultivation demands the acquisition 
of appropriate habits of perception and also 
a background of factual knowledge necessary 
to full apprehension of any work of art. It is 
with the latter requirement that this book 
is primarily, though not exclusively, 
concerned, In his Introduction Dr. Somville 
says that the essays are to be regarded as 
‘amorces’, whose object is to stimulate 
reflection and discussion about certain 
problems in the teaching of art history. 
The essays are divided into two parts, some 
dealing with more general or theoretical 
themes and the others with more particular 
ones. They are very diverse, ranging from 
Alberti to Delvaux and Klee, from ancient 
and African masks to contemporary advert- 
isement. They are examples and models of 


the aspects of art history which the author ` 


regards as important for the inculcation of a 
general culture intended as a preparation for 
` the understanding and appreciation of the 
visual arts. 

Dr. Somville is not content with the 
system of iconography and iconology 
practised by Panofsky but believes it 
necessary to enrich this concept of art history 
by attention to emotional rapport as 
advocated by the adherents of Einfihlung 
such as Lipps, Volkelt and Worringer and 
by attention to the formal properties of 
art works in accordance with the doctrines 
of ‘visualité pure’ advocated by Konrad 
Fiedler. He differs from Panofsky in believ- 
ing all symbolic art to be essentially multi- 
vocal and in regarding this semantic density 
as fundamental to aesthetic perception: 
‘elle en assure la richesse constitutive 

*échos répercutés et la distingue d’une 
perception symbolique plate et purement 
dénotative comme celle des signaux du code 
de la route, par example’. In the essay La 
peur du présent he deprecates the traditional 
method: of teaching art history by a purely 
chronological scheme and suggests instead 
some alternative system which will better 
reveal, for example, the aesthetic affinities of 
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Altamira and Picasso or the ‘expressivité 
tournoyante propre A Pethos baroque’ 
common to Lascaux and Alechinski. One 
imagines that the Last Lectures of Roger Fry 
would admirably exemplify what he has in 
mind. Discussing the idea of a ‘system of the 
arts’ in Alain and Etienne Souriau he makes 
the point, in my view certainly correctly, 
that such ‘systems’ inevitably presuppose an 
implicit and practical definition of what is 
involved in the concept of-art. This leads 
importantly on to the desirability of 
instruction in the visual arts maintaining 
close and constant reference to other arts 
such as music, drama, cinema, etc. 

Dr. Somville employs a rhetorical style 
much. favoured by contemporary French 
writers, in which broad analogies are 
presented in metaphor or metalepsis and 
striking imagery is preferred to dull and 
sober exposition. This may put off some 
English readers, who are more accustomed. 
to the latter method of presentation. But 
what he has to say is sensible and eminently 
relevant to current concerns. His book will 
be valuable to all who are engaged in the 
teaching or the study of the visual arts. 

HAROLD OSBORNE 


The Problem of Identity in Samuel Beckett’s 
Prose. An Approach from Philosophies of 
Existence. By RAILI ELOVAARA. Annales 
Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae. Disser- 
tationes Humanarum Litterarum. 8. 1976. 
pp. 301. ; 

IN THIS stupy Ms. Elovaara, of Helsinki 

University, examines what she calls the 

‘crisis of identity’ as it is reflected in the prose 

writings of Samuel Beckett up to the end of 

1975. ‘When human identity becomes 

problematic,” she says, ‘man . . . begins to 

ask: “Who am I?” or “What am 1?” This 
is the question with which Beckett’s 
characters, in particular the protagonists of 
his works, are preoccupied, trying to solve 
it in various ways. Undoubtedly pre- 
occupation with the nature and criteria of 
personal identity is a characteristic symptom 
of the spiritual malaise which affects our age 
and it is a matter to which Beckett was 
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particularly sensitive, although for his own 
part he repudiated interest in its philosophical 
implications. Elovaara approaches her subject 
by way of the Existentialist philosophers— 
Kierkegaard, Jaspers, Camus, Sartre, 
Heidegger, etc.—who in their several ways 
were alive to the problem and to the 
related symptom of ‘alienation’. Her pain- 
staking study is supported by wide and 
careful. reading; students of Beckett and 
other writers within the ambit of Existential- 
ism will find it a useful addition to the 
literature. In this review, however, I want 
chiefly to adumbrate certain additional 
philosophical distinctions which are also 
germane to understanding the personality 
dilemmas with which Beckett is largely 
concerned. 

According to a distinction proposed by 
Bernard Williams (‘Personal Identity and 
Individuation’, Problems of the Self, ch. 1) 
our usual criteria of identity involve both 
principles of identity and principles of 
individuation. When we identify or re- 
identify persons we are called upon to 
decide whether two individuals a and b, 
both of whom are persons, are or are not the 
same person. Problems of individuation 
occur when we are called upon to decide 
whether this or that occurrent mood, 
emotion, thought, feeling, action, etc., none 
of which is a person but all of which are 
expressions or manifestations of personality, 
are expressions or manifestations of the 
same or different persons. In both cases 
‘same’ is not understood in a sense which 
excludes change and development but in a 
more ontological sense of a ‘self’ which 
underlies and is capable of personality change. 
In both cases the criteria for decision are 
both complex and difficult of application. 

The most important criterion for deciding 
questions of identity is the peculiar con- 
tinuity in time, space and matter in virtue 
of which we speak of ‘having the same 
body’. This is often supported by external 
relations such as material possessions, social 
position, the opinion of other people, even 
personal attributes such as handwriting, etc. 
But it is characteristic of the type of persons 
who bulk largely in the writings of Beckett 
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that they are dissatisfied with all such 
external criteria, often dissociating them- 
selves violently from them, and seek instead 
some inner sense of selfhood which eludes 
them. They look for criteria by which 
mental events and attributes, or even 
patterns of behaviour, may be ascribed to an 
identifiable personality. But as Williams has 
shown, to identify somebody by his mind 
is to identify him by what he is like, by the 
sort of person he is. There is implicit a rough 
and ready idea of personality as a system of 
dispositional characteristics te some extent 
organized by unifying values which serve as 
a guide to action and a standard for self- 
appraisal. A man is not necessarily able to 
articulate, far less to justify, these unifying 
values. But when he becomes aware that 
such unifying values are not in control or 
are called into question the sense of 
personality seems to dissolve and like a 
rudderless ship a man becomes prey to a 
quite peculiar feeling of anxiety, seeking to 
discover his ‘true self” or even questioning 
the very meaning of selfhood. With it often 
goes a sense of being a mere ‘reflection’ of a 
social milieu and sometimes hostility to 
social conventions or a retreat into isolation- 
ism. When personal values ‘disintegrate 
everything else seems trivial and absurd. It 
is this kind of situation which lies at the 
heart of Beckett’s prose. While it may be 
regarded as a symptom of alienation, despair 
in the face of the meaningless and absurd, it 
may also be interpreted as a heightening of 
self-consciousness induced by anxiety and 
dread. 

Looked at in this light self-indentity as a 
personal experience becomes something to be 
achieved gradually _ through pain and 
anxiety perhaps involving new levels of 
awareness. Elovaara’s conclusions, reached 
by a detailed examination of Beckett’s 
works, do not conflict with this. She 
formulates her conclusions as follows: 
“Beckett’s characters also appeared to be in 
an increasing degree indifferent to the 
external, in so far as the external signified 
material possessions, physical fitness or 
dependence on other people and their views. 
Concentrating on inwardness, they pro- 
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’ ceeded in their identity formation in 


conformity with Kierkegaard’s ideal. Such 
an approach produced only scant success. 
Most of the time it appeared in an ambivalent 
light because of the humour with which it 
was treated... . While the external was 
gradually discarded as a premise for identity, 
Beckett’s protagonists began to understand 
themselves more and more in terms of 
possibilities and freedom. These are what: 
they ultimately identified themselves with. 
As such they found themselves in the process 
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of continuous becoming. Devoid of any 


- conclusiveness, their identities turned out to 


be anonymous. Such a development, which 
is in conformity with all the philosophies of 
existence, was due to an intensification of 
consciousness taking place in dread.’ 
Beckett’s artistic achievement was to 
create characters who concretely embodied 
these predicaments without philosophizing 
about them. Elovaara has done an able job of - 


` exposition. 


H. OSBORNE 
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GOODMAN ON AUTHENTICITY 
Douglas F. Stalker 


Netson GoopMan’s Languages of Art has provoked much discussion and 
rightly so. It is a subtle and sustained inquiry. Hunter Steele has recently 
added to that discussion. Like many, he is drawn to Goodman’s chapter on 
the aesthetic significance of authenticity. In that chapter Goodman tries to 
solve two problems raised by forgeries. Though Steele praises Goodman’s 
solutions he also criticizes them. His criticisms, however, are occasioned 
by oversights. 

Steele makes two main criticisms. The first concerns the status of certain 
facts about the origin of a work. These facts play a decisive role in Goodman’s 
solution to one problem. That problem can be put graphically in a number 
of ways. For example consider a Vermeer and a forgery in the style of 
Vermeer—perhaps one painted by Van Meegeren. You can easily tell the 
two apart merely by looking at them. But you can’t tell who painted either 
without recourse to radiography, and you may never be able to tell which 
is the Vermeer merely by looking. Even so, is the difference in authorship 
an aesthetic difference for you now? Goodman thinks it is. Why? Because 
it serves to determine how the paintings are to be looked at. The difference 
is evidence that there may be characteristic differences between paintings by 
Vermeer and other paintings. It is evidence too that you may learn to make 
the right perceptual discriminations here, and so in knowing which painting 
is which, you know something that informs your present experience in 
looking at these paintings. Moreover this knowledge can prove conducive 
in training and developing your ability to discriminate correctly between 
them. 

According to Steele, the differences which Goodman points to may not 
be aesthetic differences. He says: “What I question is that these differences 
should be called aesthetic’? Steele doubts for instance that differences in 
authorship are aesthetic differences. He elaborates: 


Is it clear, in other words, that the difference between a Vermeer and a Van Meegeren 
is not of the same sort as the difference between genuine and forged or faked historical 
documents, such as the Pseudo-Isidorean Decretals and the Donation of Constantine? 
If not, then the difference between the Vermeer and the Van Meegeren might have 
political and financial consequences rather than aesthetic ones.° 


But why isn’t it clear? Apparently Steele thinks Goodman never discusses 
the status of these differences in authenticity. For Steele continues as if 
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Goodman doesn’t. He goes on to consider how Goodman perhaps could 
show such differences are aesthetic. A difference in authenticity might be 
an aesthetic difference ‘if it followed from the fact of its existence that the 
Vermeer and the Van Meegeren must differ in aesthetic value’4 As Steele 
notes, this is no help. For one thing, Goodman says his solution shows nothing 
about the aesthetic value of the paintings; for another, an appeal to aesthetic 
value carries its own difficulties. If this is as close as Goodman comes to the 
issue, then it may seem unclear whether differences in authorship are aesthetic 
differences, But Goodman does come much closer. In fact he is forthright 
about why he considers them aesthetic differences. Upon giving his solution, 
Goodman says: 


In answering the questions raised above, I have not attempted the formidable task of 
defining ‘aesthetic’ in general, but have simply argued that since the exercise, training, 
and development of our powers of discriminating among works of art are plainly 
aesthetic activities, the aesthetic properties of a picture include not only those found by 
looking at it but also those that determine how it is to be looked at.5 


This covers a property like authorship. Its aesthetic status comes from con- 
nections with aesthetic activities. These connections show up clearly in the 
case we considered earlier. It is the authorship—the difference in that—which 
sets you on a search for perceptual differences. Owing to that difference, 
you should: try to increase your ability to make perceptual discriminations 
between these paintings. You should look at the Vermeer with the aim 
eventually of discerning stylistic features, the features that mark characteristic 
differences between Vermeers and other paintings. A property such as 
authorship, serving in this way, counts as an aesthetic property and so dif- 
ferences in authorship count as aesthetic differences. 

Steele’s second criticism is about how Goodman uses the term ‘forgery’, 
He thinks Goodman uses it in a way that leads to an inconsistency. This 
supposedly shows up as Goodman turns to another problem about 
authenticity. The problem is to explain the fact that in some arts there can 
be forgeries of known works, while in other arts there cannot be. For 
example, Goodman observes that ‘in music, unlike painting, there is no such 
thing as a forgery of a known work’.* According to Steele this remark is at 
odds with others. For earlier Goodman refers to Van Meegeren’s paintings 
as forgeries. Those paintings are in the style of Vermeer and not duplications 
of known Vermeers. Moreover in music there are frauds much like this. 
For example some pieces in the style of Haydn have been passed off as 
genuine Haydns. This supposedly adds up to an inconsistency. Here is how 
Steele puts it: 


Now there is clearly an inconsistency here. We have seen that the Van Meegeren 
Vermeers were not copies of existing Vermeers, but were paintings falsely purporting 
to be by Vermeer. And yet they were called ‘forgeries’. Why then does Goodman not 
admit that compositions falsely purporting to be by Haydn or Shakespeare are also 
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‘forgeries’? The principle seems to be exactly the same in both cases. Nothing is being 
copied except perhaps the styles and mannerisms.’ 


Certainly it is inconsistent to say things that allow some forgeries in music, 
and then to say there are no forgeries in music. But does Goodman do this? 
He does say that in music there are no forgeries of known works; he does 
` not say that in music there are no forgeries of any kind. This also holds for 
what he says about forgeries in literature. This second problem about 
authenticity is about forgeries of particular works, not forgeries in general, 
let alone those in the style of particular artists. Goodman makes this point 
from the outset. He says: 


There are, indeed, compositions falsely purporting to be by Haydn, as there are paintings 
falsely purporting to be by Rembrandt; but of the London Symphony, unlike the Lucretia, 
there can be no forgeries.® 


He is also careful to underline this restriction throughout his discussion. 
Since he'thinks something is wrong with the way Goodman uses ‘forgery’, 
Steele suggests another way to use the term. According to this, a forgery is 
one kind of fake. Steele wants to use the term ‘fake’ as a very general one 
to cover any kind of fraudulent work, and the term ‘forgery’ will be re- 
served for one specific kind of fraudulent work—fraudulent duplications of 
known works. A forgery. then will be a fake that ‘purports to have the exact 
history of production which is actually possessed by an original work’. Steele 
admits this is somewhat stipulative but still claims it is ‘fairly close to common. 
sense and usage’.® Is it? Adopting the suggestion, one wouldn’t refer to 
Van Meegeren’s paintings as forgeries. Yet they are commonly referred to 
as forgeries. For example they are called just that in the Oxford Companion 
_ to Art, not to mention various books devoted to forgeries.1° Moreover 
this usage is codified-in a number of standard dictionaries of art terms. The 
entry in the McGraw-Hill Dictionary of Art is typical. It reads, in part, like this: 


Forgeries can be of several types: copies of existing works of art, works in the style of 
a particular master or period but not direct copies, or pastiches made from fragments of 
original works of art.11 


As most art historians, dealers and the like use ‘forgery’, it is a general term 
for the various kinds of fraudulent works, not a narrow term for just one 
kind; and there is a more or less established way of using ‘fake’ as well. Strictly 
speaking, ‘fake’ applies to imitations made and presented as nothing more 
than imitations. For example, in Mayer’s dictionary of art terms, forgeries 
are distinguished from fakes in this way.1? This allows ‘fake’ to. be used to 
separate the honest imitations from the fraudulent ones. Without the deceit 
and falsification, mere facsimiles of carvings from the Parthenon count as 
fakes not forgeries. 

Like most criticisms of Goodman’s chapter on authenticity Steele’s are 
local ones. They deal with a single chapter in isolation from others. As such 
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they cannot be telling criticisms. For Languages of Art is a thoroughly syste- 
matic inquiry, one that presents an explanatory theory. The theory is designed 
to fit a wide range of data and to help decide a variety of problems. This 
includes problems raised by forgeries. For example the theory helps settle 
the problem whether a difference in authenticity makes an aesthetic difference. 
Goodman’s solution goes back to an important part of the theory: a general 
definition of ‘aesthetic’. To be sure, Goodman does not present the definition 
in his chapter on authenticity. All the same, it is the source of his solution to 
this problem about forgeries. After all, it is a problem about what counts as 
aesthetic. The definition also supports his solution here. If pressed about why 
he doesn’t limit aesthetic differences to perceptual ones, Goodman will 
rely on this definition. Roughly put, the definition makes aesthetic matters 
into cognitive ones. Since cognitive differences encompass more than per- 
ceptuai ones, a difference in origins—while not itself perceptual—can still 
be aesthetic. And if pressed about this definition, Goodman will point to its 
explanatory value. It helps to solve not only this problem ‘about forgeries, 
but a whole collection of problems about aesthetic‘experiences, judgements 
and connections. Tied in with a theory in these ways a solution does not 
stand or fall alone. The two in Goodman’s chapter on authenticity are no 
exception. To a large extent, they depend upon matters far beyond that 
chapter. Unfortunately most discussions of them begin and end there. 
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COLOUR HARMONY: AN EVALUATION 
T. W. A. Whitfield and P. E. Slatter 


INTRODUCTION 


SINCE THE publication of Goethe’s Farbenlehre in 1810 the notion of ‘colour 
harmony’ has attracted considerable interest in both philosophical and 
scientific aesthetics. The purpose of this paper is to evaluate the present 
theoretical and empirical status of the concept. With this intent, we examine, 
first, the nineteenth- and early twentieth-century preoccupation with colour 
harmony; that is with those laws governing the ‘appropriateness’ of colours in 
combination. Comparison is then provided with the approaches adopted in 
the fine arts during the same approximate period. Lastly, the theory of colour 
harmony proposed by Moon and Spencer is assessed. 


‘CLASSICAL’ THEORIES OF COLOUR HARMONY 


The most renowned theorists in this area are Goethe,1, Chevreul,? Bezold,* 
Munsell* and Ostwald.’ Each postulates a system of colour relations that 
makes a distinction between harmonious and non-harmonious combinations. 
"A variety of terms are used to describe the latter group: ‘characterless’ — 
Goethe; ‘mediocre’, ‘disagreeable-—Chevreul; ‘unbalanced’—Munsell. By 
inversion, ‘harmony’ may be approximately defined for each of the authors. 

Goethe, Chevreul and Bezold attribute importance to particular colours 
and their combinations. Here the complementary relationship is recognized 
as ‘ideally’ harmonious; Chevreul and Bezold developing more systematic 
laws of harmony—laws of ‘contrast’ and ‘analogous’ colours. Munsell and 
Ostwald however attribute importance to sequential organization, balance, 
and essentially mathematic order. Munsell claimed: ‘a measured and orderly 
relation underlies the idea of harmony’.® Ostwald similarly claimed that 
colour harmony results from the juxtaposition of colours selected on an 
orderly plan that can be recognized and hence emotionally appreciated. Both 
display a predilection for complementary relations though, with this 
exception, Ostwald’s system requires at least three colours to enable recogni- 
tion of ‘order’. These latter systems de-emphasize the importance of particular 
colours and their relations (contrast, analogous, etc.), and instead stress order, 
and in Munsell’s case, ‘balance’; a favoured balance centering around mid- - 
brightness and mid-saturation. 

Central to these propositions is the notion that certain immutable relations 
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exist between objective stimulus properties of colour and the perception of 
harmony; with the corollary that such relations are those as described by the 
various authors. 

A major problem in the study of colour harmony concerns the meaning of 
the term ‘harmony’, its temporal consistency, and its distinction, if such 
exists, from the meaning of the terms ‘pleasantness’, ‘preference’, ‘agreeable- 
ness’, etc. In effect, is ‘harmony’ a generic term, synonymous with ‘preference’ 
and/or ‘pleasantness’, and more or less interchangeable according to the 
uset’s stance? As no clear distinction is available from the literature, theoretical 
or experimental, the situation has remained obscure. The Shorter Oxford 
English Dictionary provides the following etymological description of the 
term: 


Harmony: from the Greek ‘harmos’: to fit together, arrange. 
1. Combination or adaptation of parts, elements, or related things, so as to form a 
consistent and orderly whole; agreement, congruity. 1532. 
2. Agreement of feeling or sentiment; peaceableness, concord. 1588. 
3. Combination of parts or details with each other, so as to produce an aesthetically 
pleasing effect; agreeable aspect thus arising. 1650. 
4. (Music) a. The combination of musical notes, so as to produce a pleasing effect; 
melody; music. (earliest sense in English). b. gen. Pleasing combination of sounds. 
1529. 
The underlying definition here is that ‘harmony’ results from a combination 
of elements perceived as being agreeably ordered, and in which ‘agreeable’ 
is synonymous with ‘pleasing’. 

The prominent characteristic distinguishing the meaning of the term 
‘harmony’ from the meaning of the terms ‘pleasing’ and ‘agreeable’ is that 
in its reference ‘harmony’ is limited to a response to the relation between, or 
combination of, stimuli, while the others have more general application. 
However, as the other terms are equally applicable to the same conditions as 
harmony this distinction is rather limited. Effectively, the similarities are 
more apparent than the differences, suggesting ‘harmony’ can be more or 
less replaced by other terms of similar general meaning. 

Sparshott notes a related problem concerning the meaning of the term 
‘beauty’. He isolates five different and clearly distinguishable meanings of the 
term used in aesthetics: 


In the context of a metaphysical consideration of the world’s order, beauty is equated 
with its orderliness. In the epistemological context derived from Baumgarten, beauty 
is thought of as adequacy of the mind in perception. From the anthropological point 
of view it may seem to be nothing more than sensual attractiveness. To the legislators ‘of 
taste it tends to become one aesthetic quality variously differentiated among a number. 
Those reflecting more generally upon criticism may use it to mean ‘aesthetic excellence’: 
that is as an almost empty term, standing for a problem rather than for its solution.” 


This position is further confounded by recognition that ‘beauty’ is historically 
an accepted synonym for ‘harmony’ within philosophical aesthetics.® 
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Not unnaturally confusion arises when attempts are made to provide 
precise, consistent meanings for the terms ‘beauty’ and ‘harmony’, particularly 
when, as with the former, none of the senses of the term thus described 
correspond closely to its conventional use; that is chiefly to women and 
weather. Sparshott observes the significance of this distinction between 
popular usage and the ‘developed terminology of taste’... 


it suggests, at least, that in our society interest in the arts is the prerogative of a minority, 
that its values are as esoteric and artificial as its vocabulary.° 


Without endorsing this view, it is apparent that severe semantic difficulties 
exist, and that these difficulties argue against a precise and differentiated 
meaning for the term ‘harmony’. The significance of this conclusion is 
twofold: first, it militates against the privileged obscurity the term has held 
in the study of colour; and secondly it allows the propositions of theorists of 
colour harmony to be evaluated in the light of evidence from subsequent 
empirical studies using similar terms. Regarding the latter, an obvious, but 
necessary, condition for the validation of these propositions is that such 
relations: should be found to exist. These propositions can therefore be 
evaluated in terms both of the coherence of their argument and of their 
endurance in the face of subsequent evidence. 

An examination of the ‘orderliness’ of these theories strongly suggests that , 
they represent the author’s desire to invest the subject with order-rather than 
that order is discerned from systematic observation of colour phenomena. 
This can be seen in their neglect of the stylistic diversity of object categories 
representing different cultures and periods. In effect, historically, colour: 
changes occur within object categories. Colour organization considered 
appropriate to one object category is not necessarily considered appropriate 
to another. Further, colour organization characteristic of one race, culture, 
or class, is not necessarily characteristic of another. In this context, little 
indication is given of which object category these theories apply to, or which 
historic race, culture or class. ‘Harmony’ as expounded in these theories, 
therefore, appears to exist outside.the confines of particular object categories, 
historical and cultural circumstances. As such, these theories may hardly be 
accused of simplification—in that they do not reduce complex material into 
concise form—rather their error is one of omission. 

Further, at no point in any of the works referred to does the author clearly 
explain the basis of his theory, or provide evidence to substantiate his claims. 
The closest approximations to explanation provided centre around the 
hypotheses that complementary hue relationships are harmonious because 
they are: (a) ‘complete’ (ie. when mixed together on rotating discs they 
appear as grey); (b) perceptually distinct. Unfortunately this fails to provide 
a connection between these perceptual effects and affect. In this sense ‘harmony’ 
is conceived as a discrete property of materials and independent of affective 
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perception. However, harmony is not a discrete property of colours in 
combination; rather it describes an individual’s response to. the colours’ 
impact upon him. Consequently any propositions concerning harmony may 
be tested empirically by reference to an observer. Concerning the relationship 
between colours conducive to such a response, ‘classical’ theories of colour 
harmony propose it to be essentially simple and immutable (Goethe, Chevreul, 
Bezold) or measured and orderly (Munsell, Ostwald). These propositions, 
however, have not found support from subsequential empirical work in the 
field; the available evidence fails to establish anything approximating to 
their simplicity, immutability or order.1° ase 

Possibly the nature of the work of these authors in this field has been 
misconstrued, being rather a personal excursion into aesthetics from the 
rigours of their major concerns.- Regarding both Munsell and Ostwald as 
being sidetracked from their ostensible goal—the development of a logical 
method of colour notation—Sloane comments: 


Going beyond the analysis of what colour is, both become deeply involved in questions 
of how colour should be used. Here both writers, like Chevreul before them, founder in 
what today are revealed as nineteentb-century absolutism, bland Victorian generalities, 
and totally obsolete rules. 24 


The subjectivity of such theorizing is acknowledged by Chevreul who, 
before presenting his ‘observations’ on colour harmony, writes: 


but, before stating them, I cannot too strongly insist upon the fact, that they are not 
` given as a rigorous deduction from scientific rules, for they are but the expressions of 
my peculiar idea. 12 


This he repeats in summary of his observations: 


premising, however, that I do not pretend to establish rules based upon scientific 
principles, but to enounce general propositions, which express my own peculiar ideas, 


While this does not, in principle, deny the validity of these propositions it 
acknowledges them for what they are, namely, theories of ideal colour 
relations which are assumed to exist or are desired to exist in some form or 
other. While in this context they may be successful, as explanations of more 
mundane phenomena they are not. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE FINE ARTS 


An examination of the literature produced by nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century painters provides little pertaining to colour harmony. Observations 
and pronouncements on colour are- made by various prominent figures, 
including among them Baudelaire, Van Gogh,!® Cézanne,1® Matisse,1? 
Mondrian,!® Klee,!® Albers, and Vasarely ;?4 but ‘harmony’ or the ‘ideal’ 
relations between colours is almost entirely ignored. While this list is not 
comprehensive it none the less indicates the scale of alternative conceptions 
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of colour organization. Possible exceptions to this general rule are found in 
the work of Kandinsky,2 Signac and Seurat;?? though even here the con- 
nection with colour harmony, as conceived by Goethe, Chevreul, etc., is 
insubstantial. .Kandinsky’s interest was primarily in colour synaesthesia, 
while Signac and Seurat followed, for a time, a theory of colout harmony— 
essentially of synaesthesia—derived from Charles Henry.** 

This lack of consideration given to colour-harmony by the European art 
community from the early nineteenth century onwards is given added 
significance by the recognition that its neglect may not be attributed to 
unfamiliarity. On the contrary, it may be claimed with some justification 
that developments in psychophysics and aesthetics generally were known to 
painters of this period.” For example, French Impressionist and Neo- 
Impressionists are- known to have been familiar with the work of 
Chevreul, Henry, and the attendant influences of Helmholtz and Feckner.. 
Denis, in his ‘Definition of Neo-Traditionalism’, a formulation of “Nabis’ 
aesthetic theory, and subsequent theoretical basis of ‘Fauvism’, also shows an 
awareness of the work of scientific aesthetics: 


which establishes itself and defines itself, thanks to the practical researches of Charles 
Henry and to the psychology of Spencer and of Bain.*¢ 


Arguelles even traces these influences through to Orphism, Chromatism, and 
the Section d’Or groups of the early twentieth century. 

It would appear that the primary reason for the neglect of colour harmony . 
by painters is that colour is conceived of as an element within a visual 
vocabulary. Its depictive, structural, compositional, and even connotative 
properties are expounded, but its suitability within any particular design 
context is conceived in terms of ‘means’ and ‘ends’. In effect, colour organiza- 
tion is a means to an end, and as required ends vary, so do required means. 
As the desired end will influence, if not determine, the means, the means 
cannot be an end in themselves. Therefore, colour organization may only be 
more or less appropriate to a particular end. Colour harmony as an aim in 
itself appears meaningless within painting; it evades the question ‘harmon- 
ious, or appropriate, to what? Munsell’s and Ostwald’s desire to create 
‘order’ or ‘balance’ may be regarded as an aim, but this is one aim among 
many, depending upon the precise type of ‘order’ and ‘balance’ desired. 
Paintings by Van Gogh, Duchamp, Mondrian and Pollock are different in 
colour organization, composition, style, and probably aim, yet all may be 
accredited with ‘order’ and ‘balance’. Classical theories of colour harmony 
face this problem, the diversity of stylistic evolution. The credibility of colour 
harmony is further questioned by Munro. Using Denman Ross as an example, 
he argues: ` i 


The advance of colour theory as an objective, scientific study has been persistently 
confused by introducing evaluative rules and judgements. . . . By following his system, 
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said Ross, ‘we get a very perfect system of Value and Color Balances; appealing equally 
to reason and our love of Order and Harmony’. Such an appeal expresses a neoclassical 
world-view and is rejected by most persons of a romantic or experimental turn of 
mind.?? 


Included in Munro’s groups could be the majority of prominent artists and 
designers. They may not disagree with the value of what Ross terms ‘Order 
and Harmony’, but they would probably disagree, if we consider the objects 
they produced, on what constituted order and harmony. 

Finally, evaluative judgements in aesthetics appear notoriously unstable, 
even within a relatively short time span. This transience may be exemplified 
by reference to twentieth-century developments. For example, neither the 
Dadaist or Fauvist movements tend to be regarded as ‘classical’, yet objects 
from each (e.g. Duchamp’s Large Glass and various of Mattisse’s paintings) 
may be regarded as ‘harmonious’, ‘ordered’, and even ‘appealing to reason’. 
Paradoxically, Mattisse, who was classed with the Fauves, is now acclaimed 
as a skilled colourist. Similar honours have been bestowed upon Impres- 
sionists, Post-Impressionists, Cubists, and Expressionists. As painters are 
probably more involved in the problems of colour organization than any 
other profession, it. is significant that they have not discovered any simple 
model relating colour to affect. ` 


MOON AND SPENCER 


In 1944 two mathematicians, Moon and Spencer, published three papers on 
colour harmony: ‘Geometric Formulation of Classical Colour Harmony’, 
‘Area in Colour Harmony’ and ‘Aesthetic Measure Applied to Colour 
Harmony ’.®® According to Moon and Spencer, the purpose of this work was 
to present a scientific basis for a comprehensive theory of colour harmony. 
As an extension. of classical colour harmony, in the tradition of Chevreul, 
Bezold and Ostwald, its significance lay in its adoption of the methodology 
of experimental aesthetics. This took the form of general postulates, their 
organization into formulae, and finally their validation by test procedure. 
Underlying this work were two basic postulates: 


Pleasing combinations are obtained when 

1. the interval betwéen any two colours is unambiguous, and when ` 

2. colours are so chosen that the points representing them in colour-space are related in 
a simple geometric manner.?® 


The reasoning behind the first postulate was that a confusion of intention 
would exist if one of a combination of colours was placed in an ‘ambiguous’ 
relation to the other. (Ambiguous relations were defined as neither identical, 
similar nor contrasting.) This confusion would impair a sense of order, and 
consequently the combination would appear disharmonious; concurring 
with the traditional principle of aesthetics that the observer should not be 
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confused by the stimulus. Underlying the second postulate was the principle 
that pleasure is experienced by the recognition of order. 

Based ona mixture of deductive reasoning and supportive experimentation 
the first paper provided details ofharmonious and disharmonious(ambiguous) . 
regions in terms of Munsell hue, value and chroma. In the second paper the 
effect of area on colour harmony was taken into account. Experiments con- 
ducted by the authors showed that a pleasing sense of balance was obtained 
when both variables existed in simple mathematical relationships to the 
‘adaptation point’—the point in colour space corresponding to the particular 
state of adaptation of the eye. The third paper proposed a quantitative model 
of colour harmony derived from an earlier formulation by the mathe- 
matician Birkhoff. As may be recalled, Birkhoff postulated a simple formula 
to allow the relation between order, complexity and aesthetic measure, or 
value, to be calculated, where order (O) can be equated with perceptual 
patterns of ‘harmony’ (e.g. symmetry, equilibrium), and complexity (C) 
with the number of elements constituting a form. Their relation to aesthetic 
measure (M) is specified by the formula M = O/C." Moon’s and Spencer’s 
work extended Birkhoff’s formula to include colour, by revising the 
weightings for order (O).and complexity (C), as follows: 

ys O I+S+C+A—Am 
Tey Q 

where Positive Order = Elements of Identity (I); Similarity (S); Contrast 
of Hue, Value and Chroma (C); Area Balance (A). 
Negative Order = Elements of Ambiguity and Area Imbalance (Am). 
Complexity (C) = (Number of colours)+(Number of pairs of 

colours having hue difference)+ (Number of pairs 
of colours having value difference)+ (Number of 
pairs of colours having chroma difference). 


As the most comprehensive quantitative theory then developed in the field 
of experimental aesthetics, Moon’s and Spencer’s propositions received both 
experimental and philosophical attention. Experimentally, however, the 
propositions have not been supported by subsequent studies.?? As with the 
earlier classical colour harmony theories, reality appears not to conform to 
simple geometric models. Philosophically, an attack was directed against the 
theoretical foundation of the work by Pope.** Pope objected to the over- 
simplification of this area of aesthetics, and indicated assumptions ‘which 
seem to me -definitely incorrect, and others which are at least open to 
question’.*4 Contrast, he contended, was an element of disorder (diversity); 
he argued that if order meant anything at all its connotations were those of 
likeness, correspondence or uniformity of some kind. By comparison 
contrast meant unlikeness, or disorder, and could not be an element of 
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order. This objection alone would nullify the equation for aesthetic measure 
and the earlier concept of colour harmony. : 

Birkhoff’s formula M = O/C, he contended, could-be regarded asasymbol 
of aesthetic performance, but not as a literal formula for design. practice. 
This failure to distinguish between the symbolic and the real extended into a 
confusion of the whole concept of geometric significance in relation to actual 
visual significance; colour „space being merely a convenient symbolic 
representation of colours actually perceived in two dimensional spatial 
juxtaposition. He continued, that mathematical calculation, as proposed by 
Moon and Spencer, would not only become hopelessly involved when 
applied to any design problem, but definitely misleading if any factors were 
omitted. 

In relation to area, Pope claimed balance could easily be effected by inclusion 
of a variety of visual devices: outlines, dots, patterns, visual illusions, etc., 
methods readily employed by designers and artists, but beyond the proposed 
method of calculation. . 

At the end of an extremely critical and caustic article Pope concluded: - 


In the discussion of colour harmony in the past there has been too much of a tendency 

to lay down rules which must be followed. There are no rules; there are only possi- 

bilities.35 ' 
The issues raised by Pope have not been resolved, nor the problems of 
defining such terms as ‘harmony’, ‘balance’, ‘ambiguity’. The criticisms 
raised in relation to classical colour harmony theories may also be applied. A 
further and general criticism of the papers by Moon and Spencer is the lack 
of supporting experimental data. Commenting on the first paper, Clarkson 
et al. concisely observe: By Sas l 


Unfortunately no details are given of the actual combinations used or their numbers, 
the number of observers or the method of assessing the results, and it is merely stated 
that the results are in good accord with prediction in a number of trials of which no 
record was kept. This-vagueness greatly detracts from the value of the work.3# 


The subsequent papers exhibit similar deficiencies. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In context of historical aesthetics, nineteenth- and early twentieth-century 
theories of colour harmony appear as a continuation of the classical tradition 
in their reverence for order as opposed to expression, and the ideal as 
opposed to the actual. These theories, including Moon’s and Spencer’s, have 
not received support from subsequent experimental studies, and therefore 
no object or context can be specified for which they are known to be valid. 

A key issue in the rationale of colour harmony theory may be simply 
stated as ‘do people recognize and appreciate “ordered” relations?’ From the 
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work considered so far it is difficult to answer in the affirmative. These ` 
theories tend to assume that mathematical and aesthetic order are isomorphic 
—an assumption strongly objected to by. Pope. Further, the simplicity of the 
mathematical order employed assumes an equally simple aesthetic order— 
an assumption not supported by subsequent studies. It may be concluded . 
therefore that though ‘ordered’ colour relations may be recognised and 
appreciated, their identity has not been established by these theories. - 
While classical colour harmony theorists hardly qualify as empirical in 
their approach, the position of Moon and Spencer is less clear. Effectively; the 
latter provide no more support for their propositions than the former group; 
what evidence they do present is in the tradition of deductive aesthetics. The 
only difference between the two: is that the latter allude to experimental 


support, while the former make no such claims. 
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AESTHETIC PERCEPTION 
AND OBJECTIVITY 
Virgil C. Aldrich 


IN THE opening pages of my Philosophy of Art (Prentice-Hall, 1963) I sketched 
a philosophical framework within which I hoped the ideas following it 
would get some illumination. That I did this too ponderously or briefly is 
evidenced by the fact that a number of my readers! have missed its main 
point, which misunderstanding shadowed their interpretation of some of 
the things in the rest of the book. What I sketched at the beginning. was a 
new theory of perception. In this essay I shall say more about that. 

What I was concerned about most was a ‘middle ground’ notion, a neutral 
starting-point for perception, appeal to which would justify both physicalistic 
and non-physicalistic talk. It was on this count that I was most generally 
misunderstood. I introduced here the term ‘material thing’, whose referent 
is a mongrel with respect to the physical-mental dichotomy in general, and, 
more specifically, to the dichotomy of the physical and the aesthetic. This 
makes ‘material thing’ a mongrel term, unlike ‘physical object’ or ‘aesthetic 
- object’, whose referent is the material thing when it has undergone what I 
called ‘categorial aspection’. This is a fancy way of saying that the thing under 
the category of the physical or as a physical object has no commerce with the 
(same) thing under the category of the aesthetic or as an aesthetic object. 
The categories are exclusive. This fact makes nonsense of remarks to the 
effect that discrimination of aesthetic characteristics is ‘based on, if not the 
same as, discrimination of physical qualities’? of the thing in question whether 
this is a work of art (artifact) or not; or that, if the thing is not a work of art 
like the Grand Canyon, it is seen in ‘physical space’? even when appreciated as 
an aesthetic object. 

Such remarks naively take for granted that the primary perceptual field 
in which things are simply (and objectively) seen is physical space, which 
implies that they are physical objects ab initio. This overlooks the currently 
moot issue over the logic of space terms as applied to things qua perceived 
and to the primary perceptual field itself. The upshot of the (sophisticated) 
investigation’ suggests that simply perceived spatial magnitudes are deter- 
minables vis-à-vis the determinate values they get under a physical metrics 
that makes perceptual perspective irrelevant. And perspective is essential in 
the account of regional characteristics of what appears in the field of primary 
perception, constituting the latter itself a basic field of presentation in which 
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what is ‘given’ for public notice are ‘material things’ with the potential for 
(categorially) aspecting as physical or non-physical ‘objects’. 

This is why I restricted the reference of ‘material thing’ to the ‘mongrel’ 
that can ‘categorially aspect’ in ways that require exclusively either a 
physicalistic or a mentalistic or an aesthetic treatment of the thing after such 
aspection. Thus, what is ‘basic’ to such accounts is indeed something simply 
perceived—characteristics of the material thing simpliciter—reported in plain 
talk without prior commitment to the categories under which things are 
determinate objects of this or that sort. I took this position precisely to avoid 
driving ‘too big a wedge” between a thing as aesthetic.object and the thing’s 
sub-aesthetic perceptible characteristics that condition or ground the aesthetic 
experience of it. These characteristics of the material thing as such indeed are 
sub-aesthetic, perceptible by anyone with good eyesight. But this does not 
per se constitute them ‘physical qualities’ of a physical object. To say it 
does is precisely what ‘drives too big a wedge’ between the thing as aesthetic 
object and what grounds the perception of it. An example, given below, 
will soon clarify the point I am making. 

Some such category-neutral reference to things is presupposed in common 
remarks like: present-day perceptions and speculations about the moon are 
different from those of the ancients. Surely, the referent of ‘moon’ here is to 
the ‘material thing’ both we and the ancients perceived and thought about, 
whether or not it was perceived or construed as a physical object, a minded 
object—there are no mental objects—or an aesthetic object. When Kipling 
wrote, ‘Sainted Diana! Can that be the moon of other days?” his wonderment 
was not over whether it was the same thing he and others had seen before, 
but over how the same thing could appear under such different aspects. 

Some—only some—of the confusion my book left my readers in was 
owing to the fact that I was stipulating, there as here, a use of ‘material’ that 
distinguished it from ‘physical’. To be sure, people do commonly speak of 
physical qualities of things they simply perceive. Colour, shape, size, 
weight and motion words are used this way. One reports the ‘physical’ 
features of, say, a person and this describes his ‘physique’. His face is round and 
ruddy; he is heavy and short; he is moving toward you. This, it will be said, 
is tantamount to a ‘physical object’ déscription. The reason I denied this, 
it will also be said, is that I mistook all physical object talk for object-of- 
physics talk, which is why I introduced, by stipulation, the mongrel term 
‘material thing’. 

My response to this, in addition to the above point about space-terms in 
application to the primary perceptual field, is that the popular extended 
use of ‘physical’, covering simply perceived things and their characteristics,. 
has unfortunate results for theorists if not plain people. For example, suppose 
the rotund person described above is the man you see before you. This, still, 
is ambiguous. He might be ‘before’ you in the primary perceptual field, or 
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the man you see moving towards you in your television’s field of representat- 
ion. The physicalistic theorist, with his well-formed concept of the physical, 
and of what is ‘objectively there’ in that light, will protest immediately that 
you don’t really see any man in the television set. What you really see is a 
small two-dimensional figure of changing sizes and shapes on the TV screen. 
The rest is imagining or thinking that —(where this too is reduced in the 
final analysis to-neuro-physiological functional states in the organism). Thus 
does the physicalist blithely subvert Wittgenstein’s dictum, “While one sees 
an object, one cannot imagine it’ (Zettel, 621). Or, if it is a cloud seen as a 
camel, scare-quotes are required around ‘seen’. One is imagining, not seeing.’ 
And it is the ‘physical qualitie’—the changing sizes and shapes (magnitudes 
in inches) of the figure on the screen—that give you the illusion of a stocky 
man approaching you. Moreover since this involves imagination, and since 
anything at least somewhat resembles anything else, ‘anything can be seen 
[imagined] as anything else’.” You can imagine the physically determinate 
figure on the screen to be a giraffe prancing away from you or a lagoon on 
a calm evening. If you can’t, you are not very good at imagining ‘with your 
eyes open’ or at seeing the physical object with its physical qualities while 
imagining it to be anything you like. 

Clearly, the assumption underlying such thinking is of a ‘wedge’ between 
seen ‘physical qualities’ and what is aesthetically appreciated, a wedge so big 
that the former have little if anything to do with the latter. And just that is 
my thesis. Thinking physicalistically about this issue, one is required to say 
both that what grounds (kindles?) aesthetic experience is the experience of 
physical objects, and that their physical qualities have the sort of objectivity 
that precludes them from determining what subjectively (imaginatively) 
counts as aesthetic experience. We are back in an embarrassing old form of 
dualism, thanks to the wedge. The picture is of nothing at all ‘out there’ to 
be seen if not a physical somewhat, say, weighing two hundred pounds, 
five feet six inches tall, moving towards you at two feet a second; or, say, 
a flat figure not moving towards or away from you but continuously changing 
shapes and sizes never more than eight inches across, which may or may not 
induce you to imagine a stocky man approaching you. (It is a contingent fact 
that you do not imagine a giraffe running away from you.) You don't see 
this, in any viable sense of ‘see’, since it is too subjective for that. What is 
really seen is ‘objective’. Aesthetic experience ‘does not have a determinate 
object in the way that observation has’.® 

This says exactly what I wanted to say, and did say, about the seeing that 
counts as observation. But the seeing that is basic for both observation and 
‘prehension’-—my word for aesthetic perception—is less sophisticated than 
either. For this seeing simpliciter I used the (monstrous) term ‘holophrastic’, 
which perhaps is why hardly any of my readers seem even to have noticed it. 
Let me here finally drive home what I was saying. It connects with the point 
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made above about the characteristics of things qua simply appearing in the 
ptimary perceptual field. One can, on purely perceptual grounds, report 
the relative position, movement, size, etc. of the thing in question—it is 
‘objective’ enough for that—but one cannot, then and there on those grounds, 
report the rate of motion, the size, weight, distance from point of view, in 
metrically determinate terms. He does not ‘simply see’ (perceive) these. As 
James Hopkins wisely said, ‘the observations required to tell between physical 
geometries [Euclidean, non-Euclidean] could not be made by unaided 
sight’.’° I am extending this point to imply that physical determinations of 
the thing’s characteristics could not be made by ‘unaided’ holophrastic per- 
ception, even within the single physical geometry that is taken for granted. But, 
of course, what gets thus determined, under ‘observation’, is what is simply 
perceived. That is what is getting ‘objectified’ under an exclusive category. 

But, since this very same ground is not ab initio thus ‘objectified’ as a 
physical object with physical qualities, it can serve also as the ground of a 
categorially different sort of objectification, rendering the simply perceived 
thing determinate with a logically different objectivity. 

This gets me to the issue of whether aesthetic perception (‘prehension’) 
does or does not have a determinate object in the way that observation has. 
The straightforward answer to this, in the light of the above considerations, 
is chat of course it does not. But this does not entail that it has no determinate 
object. The objectivity is of a different order, though it is crystallized out of 
the same matrix—what is holophrastically given—as is the (physical) object 
of observation. 

To make this point clear, I need to introduce a new term to make a new 
distinction between what I shall call a thing ‘in extention’ and the thing ‘in 
intention’. ‘Extention’ here is exclusively a space-term, unlike ‘extension’ 
which also has a purely logical use applying to linguistic expressions. A picture, 
for example, is something in extention and in intention, That is, it is rec- 
tangular, framed, too heavy for hanging by a thread. One finds this out by 
simply perceiving and practically dealing with it. This is the thing in first- 
order extention, and its space is the space of the primary perceptual field, the 
habitat of ‘material things’ subject to categorial aspection. Under ‘obser- 
vation’, the picture is metrically determined to be sixteen by twenty inches, 
weighing four pounds, etc., which sets the stage for further physical analysis 
into its micro-constitution. Thus, it is a physical object with physical qualities 
—in second-order extention, meaning in physical space: but the picture in first- 
order extention is also something ‘in intention’, meaning there is something 
to be seen in it, in a non-physical sense of ‘in’. Neither the picture, nor what is 
seen in it is physical, in this sense. The picture in this sense is functioning as a 
point of view on what appears in its field of representation, its categorial 
aspect as physical—something in second-order extention—having bowed 
out in favour of its ‘intentional content’ and the point of view on it. 
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Such are different objectifications to which some simply (holophrastically) 
seen things are subject, like pictures. To call something a picture is to say of a 
simply seen somewhat that it can categorially aspect either way, under 
observation or prehension. And a picture, as such, simply perceived, is a 
‘material thing’, as such neither a physical nor an aesthetic object. It is this, 
in first-order extention, of which it makes sense to speak of ‘seeing something 
in it’ or ‘seeing it as something’, in the non-physical sense of ‘in’. In that sense, 
` nobody ever sees anything in a physical object ora physical object as anything. 
“This is, of course, the aesthetically oriented ‘in’ and ‘as’. And, the field of 

representation or expression, relative to which this ‘in’ or ‘as’ applies, is 
what I called ‘aesthetic space’. Some such concept is certainly necessary, if 
reductive physicalism and the subjectivist notion of aesthetic perception 
(prehension) that haunts it are to be avoided. 

There is nothing mysterious about the notion of simply seeing something 
in a category-neutral way. You see your friend in his study, lost in thought. 
You tell your child not to disturb him. What do you simply see? A physical 

_ object that, as a contingent fact, induces you to imagine or believe it is think- 
ing? What you do simply see is the mongrel denoted by the mongrel term 
‘person’ —where ‘mongrel’ here denotes what is simply seen, not yet bifur- 
cated by the categorial physical-mental dichotomy. This analogy with a 
person, however, is not quite right for present purposes. I am not here 
concerned with the category of the mental, rather the aesthetic. In both cases, 
however, we do see—not imagine—something in something, not in the 
physicalistic sense of ‘in’. 

The final question concerned the sense in which a material thing, as pre- 
hended, is a ‘determinate’ aesthetic object. This is, in effect, to question its 
objectivity, or whether some reports of what is to be seen in, say, a picture 
can be demonstrably false. This gets me to an issue I did not sufficiently treat 
in my book. There I associated reports of seen aspects with something like 

- avowals of what one is imagining. The analogy is quite restricted. Given the 
duck-rabbit figuré, your report that you see the duck-aspect settles the matter, 
somewhat as your report of what you are imagining does. But you can do 
the latter with your eyes shut. You must be looking at the figure if your 
report of seeing its duck aspect is even to make sense. This is what dissociates 

_such seeing from imagining even with your eyes open, looking at the thing in 
question. If, doing that, you imagine something about what you see, ‘see’ is 
an observation term, and what you see is a physical object some of whose 
physical qualities you are overlooking in favour of other physical qualities 
it might have had, or be made to have by the appropriate action. This is not 
to see it as anything, or to see anything ‘in’ it, in the aesthetically relevant 
sense. Such perception is not aesthetic. It is observation, not prehension. Try- 
ing to get along without the latter is what forces the retreat to imagination 
and its wild subjectivity when the concern is with aesthetic experience, 
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since this is certainly not grounded by, or under .the control of what is 
observed to be the case. The ground is, rather, in the field of (category- 
neutral) holophrastic perception (first-order extention). What appears ‘there 
is so intimately ever-present that people, with their preconceptions, rarely 
even notice it. This is why most of my readers and critics have simply missed 
this fundamental point about ‘holophrastic’ perception. 

The camel you see the cloud as, the man you see in the TV, are not 
imagined to be out there. With your eyes open, you can indicate to another 
the seen characteristics of the simply seen thing that show him the camel or 
the man. Functioning thus, neither the material thing out there nor its 
characteristics are physical. They are not under observation. But they are 
seen out there, by you and the other fellow. 

Under observation, they become physically determinate, meaning that 
they take on ‘objective’ metrical values which is the way that ‘characteristics’ 
of the simply perceived material thing acquire the status of ‘physical qualities’ 
of a. physical object in a determinate ‘physical space’, Euclidean or‘ non- 
Euclidean. 

But what is it for them to become aesthetically determinate, or aspects of 
an aesthetic object? What sort of objectivity, if any, do these have? Let me 
first note a difference between this case and the above one of physical ob- 
jectivity. There is no such thing as a metrical answer to such questions as, 
how tall is the man in the picture, how fast is he moving? (Even a static 
picture can be ofa man in motion or action.) But, what appears in the picture 
is determinately, say, shorter than, etc. something beside it. The shepherd 
in the picture is seen (not imagined) to be taller than his sheep. You are blind 
to what is in the picture if you don’t see this. Such objectivity, however, 
pertains to the content of art works that are realistically representational, to 
be ‘regarded as’ not ‘seen as’, the originals, if any, in the field of primary 
perception (Wittgenstein). I extended ‘seeing as’ to cover such cases. But then 
there are the ambiguous figures (Wittgenstein’s special concern) that aspect 
this way or that, depending on the way that are looked at. Yet this does 
not amount to an option to imagine such a figure as anything you like. 
Limits are set by the characteristics of the simply seen material thing (figure) 
functioning as an aesthetic object. You may see the figure as A or B or C 
or..., but not as N, where the value of N is beyond the limit of the option 
fixed by the characteristics of the simply seen thing. For example, consider 
a tall isoceles triangle standing on a narrow base, then lying on one of its 
long sides. The latter may be imagined to be the former toppled over, but 
not seen as this. It is not a picture of the former (Wittgenstein). 

However, the question about the objectivity of what is aesthetically 
perceived is not aimed primarily or naturally at the representational cases. 
It concerns, rather, what-the prehended object expresses, not what it 
represents. Of course, the question may concern what the content of a 
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representational work expresses, which conflates the two factors; and the 
answer is easier the more realistic the work. Such indeterminacy as may 
still remain, about what is expressed, is of the.sort encountered in the 
field -of primary perception itself where the originals may leave one 
guessing as to what they express—faces, posture, behaviour, etc. But as the 
work becomes less representational in favour of expressive values, as in music 
or abstract plastic art, the notion of ‘something objectively there for 
prehension’ seems to lose its footing, thus making more and more room 
for the subjectivist account of aesthetic experience. This is the opening wedge 
for the notion that all aesthetic perception is aesthetic ‘experience’, essentially 
a subjective affair of imagining and feeling, that can be accounted for ‘without 
talking about space at all’! or about what is ‘in’ the thing ‘out there’ for 
prehensive perception. l 

One part of the answer to this is clear, in favour of some sort of objectivity: 
one must, in the expressive as in the representational case, look at (hear) 
something ‘out there’ if he is to perceive what is ‘in’ it, as you had to look 
at your friend to see him in a pensive mood. In this light, getting even the 
content of an expression involves an objective consideration. In that sense, 
what the thing expresses is not just something you imagine or think or feel. 
In short, you can be wrong about expressive content as about representational 
content or the (intentional) object that re-presents something ‘in’ something. 

However, there is a non-objective feature of expression, as there is not of 
representation. What makes representation objective is the fact that it is 
` objects that are represented. There is no such thing as expressing objects. 
What gets expressed are denotata’ of psychological terms. Such denotata 
are not objects. In the aesthetic case, where.they are ‘objectified’ into abstract 
aspects of the aesthetic object expressing or ‘showing’ them, they may 
include grandeur, solitude, tranquillity. Using the appositive ‘of’, one may say 
there are ‘feelings’ of these, feelings that are these. This is not at all to say 
that there are feelings of distances of thirty-one miles (grandeur), or of nobody 
else within à mile (solitude), or of things at rest with zero velocity (tran- 
quillity). One may experience the Grand Canyon not as having butas showing 
(expressing) ‘feelings’, where these are abstract aspects of the prehended 
thing. Then the perception is aesthetic, and the Grand Canyon is an aesthetic 
object; not a physical object in physical space!? with three or n diniensions. 
That sort of objectivity has been categorially aspected out of the ‘picture’. 
With apologies for this barbarous use of language, I too here bow out of the 
picture. l 
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THE BRITISH SOCIETY OF AESTHETICS 


The first joint colloquium of the British Society of Aesthetics and the Royal Musical 
Association on the aesthetics of music was held at the Department of Music, University 
of Reading, on 26 November 1977. Three papers were presented: ‘Understanding Music’ 
(Roger Scruton, Birkbeck College), ‘Symbolic Models in Music Aesthetics’ (Raymond 
Monelle, University of Edinburgh) and ‘Is Music a Language?’ (Michael Proudfoot, Univer- 
sity of Reading). The attendance was encouragingly high (over so participants) and the 
organizers hope to continue with the colloquia as an annual event, usually to be held in late 
autumn. It is envisaged that future colloquia will centre on a specific theme, e.g., Semiotics, 
Th. Adorno, Roman Ingarden. Enquiries and suggestions should be addressed to Bojan 
Bujic, Department of Music, University of Reading, and to the Hon. Sectetary of the British 
Society of Aesthetics. 


ON THE EMERGENCE OF AESTHETICS 
Richard Woodfield 


THR CENTRAL CONCERN of this article is to contribute towards an under- 
standing of the cultural conditions which led to the emergence of aesthetics. 
-This is not a topic which has engaged the foremost attention of aestheticians, 
` mainly because the study of cultural phenomena extends beyond the 
disciplinary boundaries of contemporary philosophical aesthetics and also 
because there is an obvious difference between identifying specific philo- 
sophical issues and asking why they should have arisen. An immediate 
problem, when addressing this particular topic, is that of identifying a 
criterion of dernarcation. As many histories of aesthetics start with antiquity, 
while recognizing that aesthetics emerged as an autonomous. philosophical 
discipline in the eighteenth century, there must needs be some difference 
between ancient and modern attitudes towards those phenomena which are 
now subjects of aesthetic enquiry for the notion of ‘emergence’ to gain 
sense. I will confine myself to the figurative arts; and will argue that the 
emergence of aesthetics in this sector rested upon radically changed views of 
the functional status of humanly created visual images. It may be the-case 
that my ‘argument extends from the figurative arts across to the other arts, 
but a consideration of that topic is beyond the scope of this article. -> 
In his seminal paper; ‘On the Origins of “Aesthetic Disinterestedness” ’, 
Stolnitz stated: . 
1 want to trace the origins of ‘disinterestedness’ and to show that'they are to be found 
where the origins of modern aesthetic theory are to be found, viz.,.in eighteenth- 
century British thought. They did not invent and never use the words ‘aesthetic’ or 
‘aesthetics’, but it is simply frivolous to allow this to decide who, ‘created’ aesthetic 
theory. The British were the first to envision the possibility ofa philosophical discipline, 
embracing the study of all the arts, one which would be, moreover, autonomous, 
because its subject-matter is not explicable by any other disciplines. And the British 
were the first to-act upon and realise this programme: ~ 
The argument of this paper is that the motive-idea in their thinking was ‘“disinter- 
estedness’.? 
The argument which Stolnitz used to support his case is both rigorous and 
sound, although it was misinterpreted by Saisselin in his paper ‘Critical 
Reflections on the Origins of Modern Aesthetics’.* Stolnitz analysed the way 
- in which the concept of disinterestedness became operative in philosophical 
discussions, how it transformed the terms of earlier discussions and became 
fundamental to contemporary notions of aesthetics. Stolnitz, pace Saisselin, 
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made no attempt to account for the cuitaral conditions under which the 
concept could have emerged, though he suggested that ‘It has its roots, 
indeed, in contemporary controversies in ethics and religion, and only 
gradually does it take on the distinctly aesthetic meaning which we attach to 
it today’.® Saisselin’s alternative suggestion that aesthetics emerged from the 
quarrel between the supporters of the Ancients and Moderns while being, 
to my mind, more pertinent to a discussion of the cultural conditions for the 
emergence of aesthetics, is vitiated by his failure to consider other, non- 
literary, artistic developments. In his statement that in order for aesthetics 
to emerge ‘art had to be defended from religious morality and religious 
dogma’ he was on the right track, and his argument supports Stolnitz’s; 
but his statement that ‘painting lived very well with religion, and the latter 
perhaps was more of an issue with literature’ is very wide of the mark. 
However important the Querelle may have been, and it was important, its 
importance recedes when we consider developments in the history of the 
visual arts during the Renaissance and Reformation. There is a very strong 
case for arguing that the release of the visual image into an autonomous 
world took precedence over the Querelle. 

An important feature of the Italian Renaissance was that it resulted in an 
efflorescence of a specialist literature on the visual arts which was quite 
different in quality and kind from that which had existed in Western 
Europe before.‘ Its novelty was that, in terms of a literary format, it treated 
painting by itself‘as an intellectual activity defined in terms ofits relations with 
the artes liberales No antique or medieval artist attempted a Commentarii, 
as did Ghiberti; no previous writer attempted a biography like Manetti’s 
Vita di Filippo di Ser Brunellesco and there was nothing previously comparable 
to Vasari’s Vite de’ più eccellenti architetti, pittori et scultori Italiani; the explanation 
for the previous absence of this type of literature is that before the Renaissance 
painters and sculptors were regarded as manual workers. We know that 
during the middle ages, and suspect that in antiquity, there were technical 
manuals on the practice of painting; but these differ substantially from the 
types of treatise stemming from Alberti’s De pictura, the first Western art 
theoretical text. 

Alberti’s De pictura is particularly striking for its structural similarity to 
antique treatises on literature; it marked a dramatic convergence of interests 
between a professional humanist and practising artists. Alberti applied the 
principles of rhetoric to the analysis of painting while, at the same time, 
maintaining a strong interest in the ways in which the painted image created 
its effects. He thought that a painting should-operate as a ‘window on to 
nature’, that it should strive to represent ‘things seen’ and that it should 
‘please, instruct and move’. In short he believed that a painting should 
constitute an extension of the phenomenal world, and that by its, contents, 
its istoria, it should affect human behaviour. He held that the artist should 
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- be like the scientist, optician or anatomist, who had to examine the appearance 
of the world, and should associate with writers, who had to study the way in 
which men’s thought was exemplified in their behaviour; this was necessary 
for a simulation of reality and construction of a drama which would direct 
and enhance the conduct of life. It is well known that his major successor as 
an art theoretician was Leonardo da Vinci, who wrote: 


‘If poetry treats of moral philosophy, painting has to do with natural philosophy. If 
poetry describes the workings of the mind, painting considers the workings of the 

: ‘mind as reflected in the movements of the body. If poetry can terrify people by. fictions 
of hell, painting can do as much by setting the same things before the eye. Suppose the 
poet is set against the painter to represent beauty, terror, or a base, ugly, monstrous 
thing, whatever the forms he may in his way produce, the painter will satisfy the more. 

. Have we not seen pictures so closely resembling the actual thing that they have deceived 
* both men and beasts.” 


Though Alberti had developed a theory whereby the spectator could analyse 
the contents of the pictorial frame, Leonardo was his peer in developing a 
literary vocabulary which would match the objects and processes within, the 
field of vision,’ but both--were committed to the doctrine that the proper 
' task of art was to simulate reality; neither felt that the work of art had an 
autonomous existence, that it constituted its own world inherently separate 
from reality. ; l 

Despite the critical self-consciousness of Alberti and Leonardo, the general 
function of painting in quattrocento Florence-and, by extension, the-rest of 
Europe was much the same as it had- been for millenia. Figurative images 
constituted a phenomenal extension of the real world into the intangible 
though equally real world beyond; they carried the same perceptual burden 
‘as typically the photographic image does today. -' oe 

The contemporary photographic image operates as the mediator between, 
and document of, our own immediate environments and those which we 
regard as important, fascinating or interesting. The consciously constructed 
photographic image affects our knowledge of the world, directs our beliefs 
and behaviour, as well as affording pleasure; the same is true of the pre- 
modern use of the figurative image. As we know that the photographic 
image maybe falsified, our criterion for accépting the authenticity of a . 
particular image is based upon notions of temporal and physiognomic 
consistency. In the pre-modern world, consistency was obtained by the 
dominance of verbal and visual tradition which emphasised, among other 
things, the continuum between the physical world and the world beyond; 
it only needed the traditions to be shattered for the authenticity of the image 
to be destroyed. But at the same time, if, by sheer interest in the nature of 
the image itself, the spectator lost concern with what it represented, the 
authenticity of the image would become marginal to its appreciation. 

Behind the creation of a ‘phenomenal extension of the real world’ lay a 
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commitment to the notion of the instrumental efficacy of visual imagery in 
the development and enhancement of human life. Frances Yates has pointed 
out that: : 


In medieval theory, as laid down in particular by Thomas Aquinas, man’s nature is so 
constituted that he cannot remember intellectual or spiritual concepts save through 
material images. To make him grasp an abstraction, such as the vice of avarice, one 
must show him the image of a miser, perhaps holding a bag of money, an avaricious 
man. To indicate to him an abstraction such as the virtue of charity, one must show him 
an attractive human figure, a woman, exemplifying or exercising this virtue. 
These are very simple examples of the principle of teaching man about the intelli- 
gibilia through the sensibilia which is at the root of medieval didactic art. To make man 
’ fear and avoid the sins which lead him to hell, one shows him hateful images of sins and 
: the great doom paintings or sculptures of the Last Judgement with their countless figures 


| of the damned. Or to lead him towards paradise, one shows the glorious vision of the 
life of the blessed in heaven, the reward of virtue. The imagination is allowed to form 


material images, images from the world of sense, because it is.only through such images 
‘that man can be taught, and made to remember, the higher intélligible truths.® 


But, and this is a point that Yates did not make, the efficacy of pre-modern 
figurative arts rested upon a particular psychological effect of their sub- 
stitutional nature. The principle of substitution has been elaborated at length 
by ‘Gombrich and Bernheimer;1® as the latter pointed out, ‘the function 
most akin to representation is not, as the semanticists ‘suppose, that of | 
signification, but the much neglected and little known one of substitution’. 
If, as I believe, Bernheimer was correct, the difference between ancient and 
modern approaches towards the figurative arts lies in the way in which the 
figurative image as substitute was accepted and appreciated. The figurative 
arts were a potent means of directing human conduct through.a.re-ordering 
of mental and physical space. A number of good stories would illustrate the 
pre-modern mentality, but we will have to rest content with that of St. 
Nilus, who recounted the miraculous rescue of two men who addressed 
prayers to St. Plato: 


Both of them had their prayers heard, the father in his cave on the mountain, the son in 
captivity, and behold, our Plato suddenly appeared on horseback before the young man 
who was then awake, bringirig along another horse without a rider: The young man 
recognized the Saint because he had often seen his portrait on images. Straightaway 
[Plato] ordered him to arise from among all the other [captives], and to mount the 
horse; his fetters fell apart like a spider’s web, and he alone was delivered by virtue of 
his prayer... .12 l , l 
Forjus, this: story’s interest lies not in the ancient existence of miracles but 
in a mutual interaction of fantasy, figurative image and reality. St. Nilus 
said; that the young man recognized Plato from his picture; this is significant 
testimony to the perceptual and ontological status of the figurative arts in 
the pre-modern world; either they were treated as authentic representations 
or as lies. Neither the visual products of the imagination nor their concrete 
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embodiment in the figurative arts were assigned the status of fiction as we 
understand it today. Given widespread belief in the authenticity of visions 
and the efficacy of image-magic, the viability of a constructive notion of 
fiction was fundamentally undermined. The figurative arts presented pictures. 
of reality which could be accepted as right or wrong, but never as neither. The 
notion of fiction paved the way for disinterested interest, but it did not 
become a subject for serious enquiry until the eighteenth century, especially 
in the writings of Addison and Burke. Before aesthetics could emerge, the 
social function of art had to change; the type of story represented by St. 
Nilus would have to lose its credibility and the medieval link between 
intelligibilia and sensibilia would have to be broken or reduced to play. 

The figurative arts played the same instrumental role in men’s public 
and private lives in quattrocento Florénce as they had before; the confusion of 
realities was as strong as ever. But it is well known that in Florence a major 
change occurred affecting the social status of the artist and- the terms of 
artistic patronage.'? Through the quattrocento, patrons’ interests in an 
artistic product shifted from concern with its quality, as a piece of work- 
manship, to its character as a display of mental ingenuity; this change in 
style of patronage was given added impetus by notions of artistic progress 
shared by artists and professional humanists.14 The notion of works of art 
as dimonstrazioni came to a head in the cinquecento with the phenomenon 
known as Mannerism,! and it has been argued by the Marxist historian 
Hauser, that the changed commodity function of art, initiated in the quattrocento 
and realized in Mannerism, marked the emergence of modern art.1® We have 
already noted that for Alberti and Leonardo,,two prime representatives of 
quattrocento Florentine culture, although the figurative arts were to be. re- 
spected for their intellectual character they, nevertheless, constituted an 
extension of the phenomenal world. We must now examine the claim that 
Mannerism created‘a break between the phenomenal worlds of art and the 
spectator, producing the attitude of disinterested interest. 

Mannerism is still a subject of heated debate amongst art historians, 
despite the wealth of literature published on it in the past. five decades. 
Some historians have seen Mannerism as constituting a retreat from the 
‘objective reality’ of the high Renaissance into a subjective form of mystic- 
ism, embodying a state of alienation from the realities of mundane life; 
others have seen it as encapsulating notions of refinement and virtuosity, in 
an appeal to the visual interests of a learned élite of patrons; these two types 
of explanation-are not necessarily mutually exclusive. Whether or not there 
was a profound spiritual crisis after the Sack of Rome, which is doubtful, it is 
nevertheless true that mysticism was still present and that it-was given fashion- 
ability by the brand of Neoplatonism which had been forged by Marsilio 
Ficino and his circle in Florence in the quattrocento. 17 Although Ficino never 
gave much consideration to the visual arts, it is clear from his writings that the 
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figurative image could exercise a powerful contemplative function in placing 
the spectator in contact with the divine world;!8 for Ficino, the universe 
operated by a hierarchic series of analogic émanations from God regulated 
by magical ties. While he subscribed to the doctrine of different levels of 
perception, as did his mystical predecessors, he, like them, believed in their 
ultimate interrelation. If any Mannerist art could be construed as embodying 
mystical inclinations, this would have been quite in keeping with fashionable 
interests in Neoplatonism. Although there was some talk by Mannerist 
theoreticians of the artist creating ‘new worlds’, those new worlds were 
intended to bear a direct ontological relationship to our own; it is striking 
that Lomazzo’s Trattato dell Arte della Pittura, which Schlosser described as 
Mannerism’s “vera Bibbia’, was cast within the mould of hermetic magic,?0 
As a form of artistic virtuosity Mannerism appealed to spectators’ sense of 
ingenuity; neither artist nor spectator would have made sense, however, of 
the notion that a proper response to art was one of disinterested interest. 
Virtuosity was still a game which could be played within the traditional 
framework of the creation of ‘a phenomenal extension of the real world’. 
We are, perhaps, too caught up with the classicist norm of a ‘rational con- 
struction of space’ to credit the dramatic efficacy of Mannerist images and too 
historicist to appreciate the sense of continuity and literary tradition which 
lay behind the ‘novelty’ of Mannerist subjects. While it may be granted that 
in the cinquecento the artist emerged as a specially gifted person, whose 
creations could be regarded as intellectually rewarding and placed on a 
par with those of the writer, there is little evidence to show that perceptual 
habits had changed and that the spectator did ‘not fuse his interests in the 
figurative image with the fictitious and powerful world of his imagination. 
Mannerist art, with its emphasis on the appreciation of artistic virtuosity, was 
important for the impetus which it gave to a critical approach towards the 
figurative arts, but a more powerful and traumatic phenomenon was needed 
for the detached spectator to come into being. It is historically important that 
at the same time that Mannerist works of art were growing in popularity 
the Italian church was engaged in a counter-reform movement as a reaction 
to the Protestant reformation. 

The Protestant reformation was accompanied by a wave of destruction of 
Christian devotional objects which had, hitherto, been unknown in Western 
Europe and only matched by the much earlier activities of the Byzantine 
iconoclasts.21 The. motives of the Protestant iconoclasts were many and 
varied, extending from piety, through hostility to papal institutions, to 
unadulterated greed; the intention lay in an attack on superstition and a 
preoccupation with the world of sense to the neglect of true piety. The leading 
Protestant theologians, whatever their particular doctrinal differences may 
have been, were united in their attack on idolatry; they were particularly 
critical of the arguments which had traditionally been used in defence of 
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Christian figurative art. Contrary to St. Gregory,?? they maintained that 
visual imagery could not, of itself, instruct and that if it were to be tolerated 
_ at all, it should take second place to the study of the Word of God as revealed 
in the Bible. Contrary to the decisions of the Second Council of Nicaea,?* 
they were not prepared to accept any form of veneration of religious art 
and regarded the distinction between latria and doulia as functionally mean- 
ingless. Contrary to -late medieval devotional practice,4 they were not 
prepared to accept art’s inspirational function, but regarded images as 
materially corrupt through being a product of sense, resulting in undesirable 
anthropomorphism. For the Protestants, an unbridgeable gap lay between 
the world of man and the world of God, and the construction and veneration 
of visual imagery represented an unwonted attempt to breach that gap which 
constituted false belief. Protestantism was, initially, responsible for the dis- 
ruption of figurative art’s function as a ‘phenomenal extension of the real 
world’. When iconoclasts did not physically destroy works of art, they 
shattered men’s beliefs about them by emphasizing their falsity and lack of 
inherent utility; images could not be made of the unknown and they were 
redundant as mediators. The Protestant attack on images was integrally 
connected with a decline in belief in magic.in general and image-magic in 
particular. 
In direct response to Protestant iconoclasm, the Council of ‘Trent re- 
affirmed the utility of figurative art: 


The holy council commands . . . that the images of Christ, of the Virgin Mother of 
God, and of the other saints are to be placed and retained especially in the churches, 
and that due honour and veneration is to be given them; not, however, that any divinity 
or virtue is believed to be in them by reason of which they are to be venerated, or that 
something is to be asked of them, or that trust is to be placed in them, as was done of old 
by the Gentiles who placed their hope in idols; but because the honour which is shown 
them is referred to the prototypes which they represent, so that by means of the images 
which we kiss and before which we uncover the head and prostrate ourselves, we adore 
Christ and venerate the saints whose likeness they bear. That is what was defined by 
the decrees of the Councils, especially the Second Council of Nicaea, against the 
opponents of images.26* 


In the interest of maintaining belief in the divine and intercessory order, the 
Council intimated a need for an affective relation between image and 
spectator; the response of such concerned clerics as the Cardinal Paleotti was 
to call for a form of imagery which would make a direct emotional impact 
on the spectator.?? It is likely that the implementation of the Council’s 
decree adversely affected patronage of Mannerist art within the milieu of 
the Church as patrons were inclined to be antipathetic to the exercise of 
artistic licence in the interpretation of religious themes, both in terms of 
subject-matter and style. In terms of habits of patronage, a sharp division 
occurred between paintings which were appropriately secular and religious; 
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consequently, a much more rigorous sense of. history emerged and, along with 
it, a change in attitude towards cosmological space. ae 
Italian Catholics were not unaffected by the literary warfare which formed - 
an integral part of the Reformation. In particular, many leading Catholic 
intellectuals were influenced by the views of Erasmus, even though he suffered 
in the hands of the Index.** Erasmus launched a scathing attack on the popular 
misuse of images, but he also laid bare the. origins of Christian art in its 
assimilation of paganism, implicitly criticizing the practice of Italian artists: 
And if someone were to adorn our churches with statues similar to those with which 
Lysippus once adorned the temples of the gods, would you say that he is similar to 
~ Lysippus?—No.—Why not?—Because the symbols would not correspond to the 
things symbolized. I would say the same if somebody were to paint a donkey in the 


guise of a buffalo or a hawk in the guise of a cuckoo, even if he had otherwise expended 
the greatest care and artistry upon that panel.?9 


If the artists of the Renaissance had happily produced mythological paintings, 
knowing that they would be subject to Christian allegorization, they could 
now be accused of producing something other than Christian paintings, 
and their motives could be found suspect. More importantly, Erasmus 
helped shatter the traditional fabric of visual imagery by drawing attention 
to, what may be regarded with hindsight, as a perversion of thought. From 
one point of view, the history of medieval and renaissance art may: be re- 
garded as the history of the use, and misuse, of classical art which provided 
both style and content for later images.*° Thanks to the work of the Warburg 
Institute, we are now in a position to begin to define the classical contribution 
to the shape of the medieval and renaissance universe, a universe which was 
not simply inhabited by God, but by the gods as well as a host of demons. 
The philosophy of Neoplatonism, which operated as the mainstay of esoteric 
Mannerist art and reflected a.renaissance commitment to the unity of antique 
experience, came under the fire of critics of a magical universe. Intellectuals 
may well have begun to wonder what they were looking at when they saw 
classical personages entering Christian paintings, and may well have begun to 
differentiate between levels of mythical, historical and actual experience. 
Despite the angst of intellectuals, artists worked on. 

I would tend to agree with Boschloo?! in seeing the counter-reformation 
as the stimulant to the ‘Reform of Painting’ initiated by Annibale Carracci, 
so lauded by Bellori.?? The decline of Mannerism did not result in a decline 
in the appreciation of artistic virtuosity; indeed quite the reverse happened; 
the birth of caricature, one of Annibale’s lasting achievements, marked the 
emergence of a new form of sensibility and a radically new approach towards 
virtuosity among the type of cultivated élite that had encouraged Mannerism. 
The relationship between Annibale’s stylistic.revolution and his invention 
of caricature has yet.to be examined, but Gombrich and Kris have already 
pointed out that: 
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it must come as a surprise even to his admirers that the master of such sublime and classical 
pictures should at the same time have been responsible for the invention not only of the 
art but of the very word ‘caricature’. Carracci himself is credited with a witty and clever 
defence of this activity of his. ‘Is not the caricaturist’s task’, he is reported to have said, 
‘exactly the same as the classical artist’s? Both see the lasting truth beneath the surface 
of mere outward appearance. Both try to help nature accomplish its plan. The one may 
strive to visualise the perfect form and to realise it in his work, the other to grasp the 
perfect deformity, and thus reveal the very essence of a personality. A good caricature, 
like every work Of art, is more true to life than reality itself. 3? 


Taken together with their observation that for the emergence of the caricature 
to occur 


, the pictorial representation had to be removed from the sphere where image stimulates 
action. Once the artist’s prerogative as a dreamer of dreams was asserted the sophisti- 
cated art lover of the seventeenth century would be flattered rather than hurt to look 
at his countenance in the distorting mirror of the great artist’s mocking mind,*4 


it becomes clear that there was a major revolution in responses to the figur- 
ative arts in the cinquecento. When Erasmus disapproved of realistic repre- 
sentations of heaven and hell, down to the last detail, as if the artist ‘had 
dwelt there for many years’, he clearly had in mind a criterion of authen- 
ticity which would delimit areas of appropriateness in pictorial representa- 
tion. Given a situation where the bounds of authenticity were marked out, 
and appropriate responses to particular images became determined by social 
convention, the creative function of the artist’s imagination could become 
appreciated. Bellori could appreciate Annibale Carracci since he was clear that 
Annibale did not portray the actual (as did Caravaggio) or the fantastic (as 
did Giuseppe d’Arpino, and the Mannerists) but the ideal, which was a 
product of his artistic imagination linked to a clear understanding of the 
bounds of art. 

It is not likely that the Protestant Reformation by itself brought about a 
disinterested interest in works of art. Although Erasmus, for example, was 
highly critical of the ways in which visual images were used, by the common 
herd in particular, he did not have the same sensibility towards the figurative 
arts as the Italian patrons who nurtured Mannerism. Neither is it likely that 
Mannerism, of itself, would have led to a disinterested interest in works of 
art; whether or not the Mannerist was a ‘dreamer of dreams’, he believed 
in the ultimate reality of his dream world. But it may be argued that Pro- 
testantism created the setting for the ‘sophisticated art lover’, with his reper- 
toire of skills in visual analysis, to break loose from beliefs in the functional 
efficacy of works of art, capitalising on notions of artistic creativity forged 
by the theorists of Mannerism.** It may seem strange that a sophisticated 
Italian Roman Catholic élite of patrons should have been so affected by 
Protestantism as to accept the notion of art’s fictionality, but this was a 
situation forced upon them by the Counter-Reformation, by its insistence 
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on a fundamental change in cultural values. The patrons enjoyed the exercise _ 
of artistic skill, implicit in Mannerism, and this was transformed by a rigid 
separation of religious art, which should affect behaviour in ways determined 
by the Council of Trent, and secular art, which became the province of sheer 
enjoyment; such a separation did not exist in the quattrocento. 

Asa general social phenomenon ancient beliefs in image-magic were fast 
declining i in the cinquecento and with them the belief that art constituted ‘a 
phenomenal extension of the real world’, The mystical world of the quat- 
trocento, where it was believed that the artist simply extended the domain 
of the real world to incorporate the divine, gave way to the critical world of 
the cinquecento, where Protestants subjected the existence of the divine world 
to severe scrutiny. The great Baroque ceiling paintings of the seicento 
constituted a last-ditch stand on the part of the Catholic Church to capture 
the public’s imagination with visions of heaven, and it was self-consciously 
dramatic; in this connection Rubens’s remarks are apposite: 


Otto Venius often used to say to us: let your compositions be in accordance with. 
customs and the times, . . . imitate in this respect tragedy, which is the sister of painting. 

He would also say that the aim of painting is at once to enlighten the mind and delude 

the eyes, and that this illusion which is caused in the eyes is based on their very function- 
ing; the eyes themselves have learnt how to be deceived.*? 


Rubens’s sense of artistic deception was not novel, as readers of Plato and 
Augustine well know, but what was new was his sense of the necessity of 
` deception and the bounds of fictionality; he could play the illusionistic game 
with the consent of his patrons, because they knew what was real and what - 
was not—only the hoi poloi could be deceived, and was he, not a Catholic 
diplomat? 

The release of art from its phenomenal bondage to the divine world 
paved the way for the emergence of aesthetics as a philosophical discipline 
in the homes of Protestantism, England and Germany. But an account of the 
ways in which the artistic and theological issues generated by the cinquecento 
became absorbed into philosophical literature and resulted in an autonomous 
province of intellectual enquiry will have to be left to another occasion. 
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ART AND POLITICS 
Gordon Graham 


1, THE SUGGESTION that art should be political, or even that all true art 
must be political, will hardly strike us as original. Of late some such claim has 
been so widely advanced by artists and critics that in certain quarters it is 
almost an established doctrine. Those who have objected to this opinion have - 
done so largely with a view to affirming the independence of art from 
political servitude (art for art’s sake) and in order to assert the right of the 
artist to be free from state and ideological interference. It has been left for the 
philosopher, whose business is meaning, to wonder precisely what claims 
about the political character of art amount to, and to investigate the con- 
ceptual problems they seem to involve. 

The claim that works of art are politically significant has been dismissed 
sometimes on the grounds that it is simply false, that the vast majority of 
artists and their works have had no historical connection with political 
events or people. But those who advance the claim are not so foolish as to 
advance a hypothesis which is so obviously false. Their claim is rather that 
the true appreciation of a work of art involves us in an understanding of the -~ 
political climate in which it was conceived and the political allegiances which 
formed its composition, its promotion and its success or failure, an under- 
standing which may involve us in political issues yet.1 The connection 
between art and politics, then, is not a contingent but a rational one to be 
made at the level of political and aesthetic understanding. Furthermore, the 
apparent falsehood of the claim may be a function solely of its generality. It 
is easy to deny that all art is politically significant, but not easy to deny that 
some is. 

Four particular categories spring readily to mind. First there are those 
plays, novels and poems which have as their subject some political or social 
phenomenon and which appear to treat it critically or enthusiastically, 
works of literature which are often, tiresomely, called ‘crushing indictments’ 
or ‘triumphant celebrations’ of this and that. Even painting and music have 
been held to be of this character. Second is that literary genre which is most 
often treated as a species of political reflection but which also has claims to 
aesthetic consideration, namely Utopian literature. The third is a familiar 
feature of nationalism. I mean the close relationship between certain artistic 
traditions and the political movements of their day, a relationship so close 
that it has generally been understood to consist of the artistic and the actively ‘ 
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~ political as being no more than different aspects of the same movement. The 
most familiar examples are Italian nationalism in which the operas of Verdi, 
the writings of Mazzini and the activities of the Carbonari are spoken of as 
expressions’ of the same aims and aspirations; and the Irish literary revival 
of Yeats, Synge and A.E. which, apparently, was inextricably bound up 
with the emergence of the Irish Free State. The fourth and final category 
where art and politics seem to converge is political rhetoric. As long ago as 
the Greeks it was understood that the features which make a good drama are 
similar to those which make a good speech, and that to move an audience, in 
the appropriate circumstances, is to have power over it. 

Leaving aside extravagant empirical claims, then, we may find some 
plausibility in the suggestion that politics and art can come together at the 
level of the kinds of understanding they employ and that this convergence 
is especially well illustrated in certain sorts of literature. But a little reflection 
raises the question whether such a convergence is possible. Aesthetic appre- 
ciation and political deliberation appear to be mutually exclusive modes of 
thought. On the one hand we are unlikely to disagree that politics is about 
doing things, contriving and securing certain outcomes in the world and 
that the understanding involved in political deliberation, the goodness and 
badness, wisdom and folly of this or that course of action is an understanding 
of means to ends. On the other hand it seems equally plain that art is non- 
practical and that aesthetic appreciation does not consist in a grasp of con- 
nections between means and ends or in an estimate of the practical wisdom 

— of this or that. It is not just, as Oscar Wilde had it, that all art is useless; but 
that questions concerning the usefulness or uselessness of a work of art are 
inappropriate. It is not merely crassly utilitarian to ask of a painting “What is 
it good for?’; but is the product of confusion if we think the answers that it 
will do very well as a wall decoration or that it will be a good investment 
tell us anything about it as art. The degree to which works of art can be said 
to be a help or a hindrance in practical affairs is irrelevant to their aesthetic 
character. 

But what then could political art be? If we are to say that some artistic 
movements are, or were, part of a political movement, we must be saying 
that their products or their producers contributed to securing or preventing 
some political end like the unification of Italy or the independence of the 
Republic of Ireland. And yet while calling these works political attributes 
significance to them in the context of a certain sequence of events at a certain 
place, to call them works of art seems to remove them from the particular 
occasion and give them a perpetual significance. Similarly if we describe 
Utopian literature or public rhetoric as both political and poetic, we appear to 
be committed to the view that the character of such literature lies in its 
being of practical import and its being of none. In short, while common 
observation may incline us to the view that at least some art is appropriately 
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described as political art, the concepts of art and politics appear to imply - 
that political art is an impossibility. The purpose of this paper is to resolve 
this difficulty. 

2. It may be suggested that the manner in which I have presented all 
this is obfuscating and that a resolution of the difficulty may be offered in the 
following terms. “The concepts of art and politics,’ it may be said, ‘as they 
have been set out imply only that political thinking and acting must be of a 
practical nature while artistic creativity and aesthetic understanding need not 
be. This does not preclude the possibility that on occasions they may be, 
and that what is called political art is one realization of this. The possibility 
may adequately be accounted for in terms of form and content. In virtue of 
its form a work of art is non-practical, in virtue of its content it may or may 
not be. A novel, a play, a poem, even a musical composition or a painting 
may as easily have a political doctrine or ideal for its theme or content as it 
may have a view of love, a metaphysical theory or a description of nature. 
What distinguishes the work of art from other means of expressing and 
propagating the same doctrine or ideal is the form which the expression of the 
doctrine or ideal takes. To say that it is a work of art is to say nothing about 
what it conveys or seeks to convey, but is to determine the manner of its 
construction. It is in virtue of his observing certain traditional canons and 
devices of expression that the creator may properly be called an artist. 
Political art, then, is the expression of some recognizable doctrine or set of 
values in an aesthetic form. 

Moreover, there.is nothing incoherent about the claim that all great art 
must be political since, on this account, such a claim means that “ideally” 

` the aesthetic form of expression is better suited to political and ethical themes 
than any other (just as it has sometimes been suggested that all great poetry 
is religious) and in this way we can makes sense of the most audacious thesis 
about politics and art, however implausible such a thesis may be.’ 

The persuasiveness of this solution or dissolution of the problem rests 
heavily upon the distinction between form and content in art. The inclination 
to draw this distinction springs, I think, from a certain picture of the activity 
of the artist which has been widely accepted as a true account of the matter. 
According to this the artist finds certain features of the world important or 
arresting, and by skilful deployment of the techniques he has mastered he 
depicts and presents those features for our contemplation and, perhaps, 
edification. In such a way Constable presents Salisbury Cathedral, Breughel 
a country wedding, Beethoven the music-making of shepherds and rustics 
heard across the hills, Dickens the bureaucracy of the Victorian courts and 
Thackeray the hypocrisy of Vanity Fair. These last two approach the kind of 
poetic imagining and contemplation which is of interest to us, for here it is 
social and ethical features of the world which have struck the artist and which 
he seeks to capture in the aesthetic form of which he is master. 
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But the easiness of the distinction depends on the ease with which we can 
specify the content of a work of art. It is easy to say of a poem that it is about 
love, or of a play that it is about revolution, but once we abstract such ideas 
as ‘content’ what is left to comprise the form? Is it the particular words? 
The structure of rhymes and rhythms? Neither of these candidates is obvious 
. and nothing more obvious suggests itself. In any case the ease with which we 
may specify the content of a work of art is only apparent. The picture which 
I have outlined suggests that metaphors and rhythms and so on can be separ- 
ated from the ideas they express. But this is impossible. How are we to 
appreciate the hypocrisy which Thackeray portrays in Vanity Fair except 
in the things said and the events recounted? And how are we to appreciate 
these except according to the manner in which the remarks are made and 
the stories told? We cannot abstract the theme ‘Hypocrisy’ from the 
expression of it because the work as a whole is itself an image of hypocrisy. 

Furthermore such a separation of form and content would reduce artistic 
creativity to the level of a craft or skill. But it is not in any arrangement of 
words, contrivance of rhythmic patterns or rhyming schemes, nor in the 
dexterity with which the paint is applied that the artist’s genius consists, 
though plainly these are important. The artist does not present words or 
colours, but images in words or paint, and it is these images which constitute 
his work as art, and the quality of the images which make it great art. 
Collingwood makes the same point, more neatly, in his book The Principles 
of Art: 


A high degree of skill is shown in Ben Jonson’s poem and an art critic might not un- 
fruitfully display the skill by analysing the intricate and ingenious patterns of rhythm 
and rhyme, alliteration, assonance and dissonance, which the poem contains. But 
what makes Jonson a poet, and a great one, is not his skill to construct such patterns but 
his imaginative vision of the goddess and her attendants, for whose expression it was 
worthwhile to use that skill and for whose enjoyment it is worth our while to study 
the patterns he has constructed. ? 


Since, then, we cannot separate the form and the content of a work of art 
we cannot resolve our problem in this way. Whatever it is that the theme of a 
work may be said to be, this does not exist separately from the work itself, 
either in the real world or in the-artist’s mind. The actions of Sir Robert Peel 
over the Corn Laws may have led Trollope to create the character of 
Mr. Daubeny;* but this does not mean that Mr. Daubeny, who shows his 
power-hungering reluctance to leave office, is in some sense Sir Robert Peel 
got up in artistic form or seen through the eye of Trollope. It follows from 
this that since we do not have in the creation of Mr. Daubeny a portrait of 
the corruption and ambition of nineteenth-century politics, it is impertinent 
to ask whether the politics of that age has been accurately represented or 
correctly analysed. Likewise, though we do in some sense have an ‘ideal 
Statesman’ in the Duke of Omnium, it is not an ideal of which it is pertinent 
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to ask the relevance as it would be in the case of Bolingbroke’s Patriot King. 
Unlike the latter, the former is no less valuable because it presents an im- 
practical set of prescriptions for the conduct of political life. 

And yet these are political images. Since the distinction between form and 
content breaks down we cannot explain the ambiguity in terms of artistic 
form and political content. 

3. Let us consider, then, another resolution. The artist, we may say, 
abstracts from his political experience and from the world of politics. He is 
prompted by that experience to make, so to speak, a perpetually contem- 
platable image. He takes the vocabulary of politics and uses it not to condemn 
or approve, advise or discourage, help or hinder the practical projects of this 
or that group of men and women but to construct and develop images of 
permanent aesthetic appeal and value. If we take up this resolution we may 
say that the problem arose because we thought of the political and the aes- 
thetic as exclusive objects of interest. This is not so. It is the political and 
aesthetic interest which are different; but the object of those interests may be 
the same. One is concerned with contriving and securing certain states of 
affairs and the other with imagining and contemplating, amongst other things 
similar sorts of states of affairs. The assassination of a statesman may be 
dramatically important news to the politician, but it may also be the occasion 
of a dramatic image to the playwright. 

This way of resolving the problem seems very nearly right to me. It does 
not lend much support, it is true, to the thesis that all works of art are 
imbued with political values and commitment, and speak to the interests 
of one class or another; but I do not think that such a claim is defensible in 
any case. Still, it is not easy. to see how the proposed resolution will account 
for the second of the phenomena listed at the start. Literary and artistic move- 
ments, such as the Irish literary movement, have often been thought both 
by those who created and participated in them and by those more immedi- 
ately involved in politics, to be movements at least part of whose importance 
was social and political. Of course, we might simply dismiss this as a confused 
and erroneous idea though a plausible one. If the activities of art and politics 
are distinct it is simply a mistake to suppose that someone can be engaged in 
both at the same time. Artistic movements and works of art may, however, 
take. on political significance by contingent association. For example, what 
lends a national anthem or a party political song the political connotations 
it has is simply that we associate it with the occasions on which it is custo- 
marily sung. Art criticism is the wrong way to attempt to show what it is 
about Elgar’s music or Benson’s poem which makes ‘Land of Hope and Glory’ 
an appropriate song for the Tory Party. This will only be revealed in a 
history of its use. Similarly, it was the contingent historical connection be- 
tween Yeats, Douglas Hyde and the other Nationalists, together with the 
appearance of some of their works in political journals, which created the 
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political connotations of the Irish literary movement. Such a con- 
nection is historical not logical. There is nothing particularly appropriate 
about Yeats’s imagery which makes it especially valuable to Irish 
Nationalists. 

This theory of historical association will work very well, I think, in the 
case of music and may be the only account we can offer of the political 
associations which music occasionally appears to have. I cannot see, for 
example, that there is something intrinsically imperialistic about the har- 
monies of Elgar’s ‘Cockaigne’, though because of its history the performance 

_of it may summon up a host of associations. But the theory is much less 
plausible when we turn our attention to forms of art which express their 
conceptions in words. For after all, what is said has a meaning in a-wider 
context than that of the work of art. Benson’s words, if not great art, 
lyrically express sentiments peculiarly appropriate to patriots. Yet if the 
strictures I placed earlier upon the distinction between form and content are 
well founded, we cannot separate the lyric and the sentiment. It seems, then, 
that without modification the resolution we have been offered, even when 
supplemented by the historical association theory will not do. 

4. I propose now to modify this resolution so as to point to an important 
and interesting way in which politics and art may converge, a way which 
nevertheless does not jeopardize the legitimate distinction which may be 
drawn between the two. a 

There are two assumptions upon which the paradox with which we have 
been concerned rests. First it is supposed, plausibly, that politics is a paradigm 
case of practical concern, and secondly that art is contemplative which, 
however we are to interpret the notion, ultimately means, at the least, 
non-practical. Now my suggestion is that the examination and clarification 
of these suppositions will show them to be true in a way which excludes less 
than we might think. $ 

It seems ridiculous to deny that politics is a practical activity concerned with 
doing and accomplishing. Yet to say that politics is practical is ambiguous. 
It may mean, as it is often taken to mean, that politics is practical in a technical 
and instrumental sense, so that the only considerations which have a bearing 
upon our political actions are the connections between ends and the means to 
them. But it may mean more than this, for it may encompass the whole 
context in which ends are pursued. Morality, for example, places constraints 
upon our actions by limiting the types of actions in which we may decently 
engage, but it does not normally consist in prescribing courses of action. 
It is therefore practical in the second sense of the work, though not in the 
first. Now it is true that the popular image of the politician is of a man who 
disregards all considerations but those of severe practicality, whose sole 
concern is to reach the end; normally power, which his desire has set for him. 
This is, in the main, a misrepresentation I fancy, but however that may be, 
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it is at least possible that the politician may take quite different sorts of factors 
into account when he thinks about the course of action it is best to pursue. 
We may ask, then, whether art can legitimately present considerations which, 
though they are not practical in the straightforward sense, are practical in 
this extended sense. 

In fact this is another way of questioning the assumption that art 
is non-practical, for to have clarified the meaning of the claim that art 
is practical is already to have clarified the claim that art is non- 
practical. 

It is true, let us agree, that works of art as such do not prescribe courses of 
action and that their value does not lie in the practical advice they offer. 
This does not prevent their having a bearing upon political and moral conduct 
which is less direct but perhaps not less important than straightforward 
prescription. There is first of all what I shall call the psychological connection. 
I mean the influence which a work of art may have upon our subsequent 
thoughts and attitudes. For example, Tennyson’s splendid poem, though it 
does not teach us the value that is in the unquestioning obedience of the 
Light Brigade, and though it certainly offers neither instruction nor advice 
to soldiers, may prompt us to examine real cases of blind obedience in a more 
sympathetic light. Similarly, the destruction of human relations, of humanity 
itself, which O’Casey portrays in The Plough and the Stars may make a man 
more hesitant in urging the necessity of revolution or extolling its rewards. 
These are not lessons in the sense that they are conclusions of the works in 
question. The Plough and the Stars does not prove or demonstrate that re- 
bellion has its drawbacks, but neither are they causal effects, for the thoughts 
and feelings we may have are mediated by our understanding. Some thoughts 
will be more intelligible than others and they may be prompted by conscious 
reflection. The connection is none the less contingent, for the thoughts which 
a work of art prompts in this way will vary from individual to individual 
depending upon his sensitivity and experience, and there are none of these 
thoughts the entertaining of which may be said to form an integral part of 
an aesthetic appreciation of the work. i 

Ifit were to rest here the conclusion of the discussion would be pretty tame. 
‘We are all aware’, it might be said, ‘that works of art can have an effect upon 
thoughts and emotions and that these in their turn may affect our behaviour. 
This is a far cry from the claim that art and the artist as such may have a place 
in political life.’ I am aware that this is a just remark, and yet I am inclined to 
think that most of the attempts to show that art necessarily has a political 
dimension come down to something like this. And, it is plain, if such a 
connection between art and politics is not to be ignored or underestimated, 
it is not to be exaggerated. The political and literary movements of which I 
gave examples can, for the most part, be explained in terms of historical 
association and psychological connection. Those who are dissatisfied with 
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this conclusion are often, it seems to me, men and women who want to 
reconcile the life of an artist with the commitment of a full-time political 
activist; a reconciliation which is ultimately impossible. 

Still, there is a little more to be said about the connection between art 
and politics. However much the realist in politics may: deplore the fact, the 
political actions and aspirations of many men spring from visions and ideals 
that are part of the general culture and not of the political realm alone. It is 
not true that Rousseau was the father of the French Revolution, but it is true 
that the activities and the policies of the Jacobins sprang from a general 
intellectual climate of which philosophical ideas were a part. And, however 
impertinent these ideas may have appeared to the practised politicians of the 
ancien régime, they were made politically relevant by those who held them. 
Likewise Marxist theories of society were made relevant by Lenin and others 
in Russia by the very fact that those who held them and believed themselves 
to be motivated by them became an important, the most important, element 
in Russian public life. 

Now if we are to inquire into the composition of what I have vaguely 
called the cultural climate, it will appear that on occasions we cannot give 
an adequate account of it without including certain works of art. This is 
especially true of those cultural climates which do not so much create a new 
public order as sustain that which has been created. The Russian Revolution 
in the common consciousness is inseparable from works of art like Battleship 
Potemkin and Stenka Razin. Again, Kipling’s poetry (or some of it) is not 
merely the expression of Imperialism in artistic form, but is part of the 
cultural manifestation of the Imperialistic ideal. Indeed in both examples, 
the ideal is far more clearly seen in works of art than in murky facts which 
the historians may discover about the Russian Revolution or the British 
Empire. In short, to understand why some men undertook the courses of 
action in politics that they did, one has, on occasion, to understand the ideals 
they had, and the norms which acted as restraints upon their conduct and 
to which they subscribed. In doing so one may have to turn to works of 
art which are not, in this connection, mere expressions of an independently 
premeditated ideal, but which form part of the ideal itself. In this sense art 
may have a political dimension. i 

5. It is clear that this conclusion needs a number of qualifications. In the 
first place an investigation of particular instances will reveal, I think, that 
the occasions upon which art has had this political dimension are relatively 
few. Secondly, though I should argue that a proper appreciation of such 
works must involve reference to the ideal of which it is a part, I should not 
argue that this reference is of a kind restricted to those who share that ideal. 
Thirdly, the political significance which a work of art has it comes to have, 
and this cannot be intentionally given. I cannot see that an artist can set out to 
create a part of the-socialist or the imperialist ideal. The ‘Marseillaise’ or 
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‘Land of Hope and Glory’ may have come to have a place in such ideals, 
but they could just as easily have been forgotten. l 

These qualifications provide little support for those who want to assess 
artistic achievement in terms of political relevance, but it was not intended 
that they should. I am inclined to think that the disagreement with which I 
began is largely specious. But whether or not this is so, I have shown, I hope, 
that art and politics cannot always be divorced. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL FOUNDATIONS 
OF MODERN ART 
Richard Hertz 


Ir 1s a well-known fact that many contemporary artists make no distinction 
between art and non-art. In this paper I trace the development of this idea, 
or axiom, in the writings of twentieth-century artists and critics. Then more 
briefly I trace the rise of a second familiar and important axiom—that ideas 
are as important as or more important than the fulfilment of those ideas in 
practice—and show the relationship of this second axiom to the first one. My 
aim is to document and thereby clarify two major axioms of modernism. 
‘The first axiom can be understood in the following. way. The world is 
thought by many to be made up of objects, some of which are art and others 
of which are not. Duchamp’s readymades threw this distinction into confusion 
but did not deal it a fatal blow. However in the early ‘fifties Abstract 
Expressionism changed the emphasis from the art product to the art gesture ` 
or action: to the artistic process itself. Once this‘change of emphasis takes 
place, artists can concentrate upon any process which changes the perceptions, 
emotions and ideas of an audience and need not worry about an object. It is 
a familiar fact that many contemporary artists give ‘performance, pieces’. 
Allan Kaprow argues that one also can think of the routines of everyday 
life as performances. The essential features of everyday life processes are the 
same as those of art processes. Namely, one acts and thereby changes the 
perceptions, emotions and ideas of others. Hence there is no reason to give 
preferred status to the processes documented in a gallery, museum or journal. 
Art and everyday life merge into the common notion of experience planning. 


Axiom 1. The distinction between art and non-art-is undecidable. 


There are in the literature two interpretations of the idea expressed by this 
Undecidability Axiom, a more conservative and a more radical interpretation. 
The more conservative one is that the distinction between art and non-art is 
undecidable in the general case, because whether something is or is not art 
is relative to a particular aesthetic theory. Art objects are no different in 
kind: from ‘ordinary’ everyday objects. What makes them different is the 
aesthetic theory in the light of which one views them. This interpretation of 
the axiom is stated with characteristic elegance by Harold Rosenberg: 


Of itself, the eye is incapable of bringing in the intellectual system that today distin- 
guishes between objects that are art and those that are not. Given its primitive function 
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of discriminating among objects in shopping centers and on highways, the eye will 
recognize a Noland as a fabric design, a Judd as a stack of metal bins—until the eye’s 
outrageous philistinism has been subdued by the drone of formulas concerning break- 
throughs in color, space, and even optical perception (this, too, unseen by the eye, of 
course). It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that paintings are today apprehended with 
the ears.? ; ` 


Writing about earthworks Rosenberg says: 


Ironically, Earthworks materialism produces in practice an effect opposite to the in- 
tended fusion of art and the physical world for, like ‘Art of the Real’, its existence as 
art depends entirely on words.? 


On this view a work is transformed into art by the particular ‘aesthetic’ or 
conceptual framework with which, or through which, one sees the work. 

The second interpretation of the axiom is more radical. On this inter- 
pretation the distinction between art and non-art is undecidable both in the 
general and in the particular case. This is to say that there is no distinction 
at all between art objects/processes and everyday objects/processes. This 
theory asserts that no matter how one views different processes or objects, 
there is no basis for calling some ‘art’, others ‘non-art’. Whether or not in 
practice the concepts art/non-art will lose their application or use, such loss 
of applicability of this pair of opposite terms is the logical outcome of art 
theory in the twentieth century. Because of the importance of this axiom 
and its corollary, I will trace its development in twentieth-century thinking 
about art in avant-garde circles. Then I shall point out one important impli- 
cation of this axiom for the evaluation of experience planning. 

Whereas ‘art’ since the Greeks has always been thought of as a separate 
realm of objects distinct from everyday objects, the breakdown of this 
distinction began in the early 1900s. In his 1924 ‘Lecture on Dada’, Tristan 
Tzara succinctly wrote: 


Art is not the most precious manifestation of life. Art has not the celestial and universal 
value that people like to attribute to it. Life is far more interesting.4 


The notion that life is more interesting than art gnaws away at the idea that 
art objects have some special value—moral or aesthetic—that everyday 
objects do not. In 1912 the Futurists already proclaimed these ideas. Umberto 
Boccioni in his “Technical Manifesto of Futurist Sculpture’ wrote: 


We cannot forget that the tick-tock and the moving hands of a clock, the in-and-out of 
a piston in a cylinder, the opening and closing of two cogwheels with the continual 
appearance and disappearance of their square steel cogs, the fury of a flywheel or the 
turbine of a propeller, are all plastic and pictorial elements of which a Futurist work 
in sculpture must take account. The opening and closing of a valve creates a rhythm 
just as beautiful but infinitely newer than the blinking of an animal eyelid. 


Boccioni glorifies the beauty of industrial products and then goes further 
to argue that 
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In the intersection of the planes of a book with the angles of a table, in the lines of a 
match, in the frame of a window, there is more truth than in all the twisting of muscles, 
all the breasts and buttocks of the heroes and Venuses that inspire the modern idiocy in 
sculpture.® 


Here he argues the more radical proposition that there.is more truth, greater ` 
validity, in industrial products than in the contrived classical sculptures of 
the art realm. 

This same idea was succinctly expressed by Marcel Duchamp in 1917. 
However he went further than Boccioni and explicitly broke down the 
line between art and non-art when he stated, “The only works of art America 
has given are her plumbing and her bridges.” Allowing for the undoubted 
irony intended in the statement, Duchamp proclaims the superiority of 
unpretentious, industrial, anonymous objects to the pretentiousness of self- 
proclaimed art objects. 

The Constructivist Naum Gabo took up these same themes in 1920 in 
‘The Realistic Manifesto’ he distributed in Russia. He wrote: 


No new artistic system will withstand the pressure of a growing new culture until the 
very foundation of Art will be erected on the real laws of Life. Until all artists will say , 
with us... All is a fiction : . . only life and its laws are authentic and in life only the 
active is beautiful and wise and strong and right, for life does not know beauty as an 
aesthetic measure’. . : efficacious existence is the highest beauty.® 


When he says that the foundation of art should be erected on the real laws of 
life and extols the beauty of ‘efficacious existence’, Gabo is arguing that the 
highest values originate in everyday life. He recommends that artists turn 
for their inspiration to the laws of life as explicated by engineers and crafts- 
men. The implication is that there is something contrived about a realm, cut 
off from the practical realities of everyday living and that artists must become 
_ aware of the beauty and value of what is around them. 

This idea was expressed directly in 1924 by Fernand nee in “The 
Aesthetic of the Machine’. He wrote: 


My aim here is to attempt to prove: that there is no such thing as Beauty that is cata- 
logued, hiérarchisée; this is ‘the worst possible error. Beauty is everywhere, in the 
arrangement of your pots and pans, on the white wall of your kitchen, more perhaps 
than in your eighteenth century salon or in the official museum.° 


His idea that there is more beauty in pots and pans than in the museum is 
complemented by his view that the visual magic in configurations of every- 
day objects is hidden by their familiarity. In another article he writes, 


I maintain that before the invention of the moving-picture no one knew the possibilities 
latent in a foot—a hand—a hat. These objects were, of course, known to be useful—they 
were seen, but never looked at. On the screen they can be looked at—they can be 

_ discovered—and they are found to possess plastic and dramatic beauty when properly 
presented.1° - 
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Léger announces the theme, carried to fruition in the ’sixties,1! that artists 
can bring about intense awareness of the everyday life processes. He also 
explicitly enlists the aid of another medium—film. Multi-media presentations, 
and most recently the advent of video art, are presaged in his remarks. 

A convenient summary of these early expressions of the Undecidability 
Axiom is a profound statement made in 1927 by. Kasimir Malevich in his 
article ‘Suprematism’. Suprematism sought to find ‘new symbols with which 
to render direct feelings’. The movement as expressed by Malevich had meta- 
physical longings for the ‘tranquillity of an absolute order’ which, he said, 
was not reached ‘because the provisional order is gauged by current utilitarian 
understanding and this measuring-stick is variable in the highest degree’. In 
other words, he sought to bring out the absolute aesthetic value of all objects 
including utilitarian objects. He concludes: 


In the light of this, all art works which, at present, are a part of ‘practical life’ or to which 
practical life has laid claim, are in some senses devaluated. Only when they are freed 
from the encumbrance of practical utility (that is, when they are placed in museums) 
will their truly artistic, absolute value be recognized. +2 


What Malevich propounds here was already realized fourteen years earlier 
when Duchamp first displayed his ‘readymades’, defined by André Breton 
as “manufactured objects promoted to the dignity of objects of art through 
the choice of the artist’. When Malevich talks about ‘all art works which, at 
present, are a part of “practical life” or to which practical life has laid claim’, 
he is equating the realm of practical life with art works. He says that the 
former's ‘artistic, absolute value’ can be recognized only when they are placed 
in museums so that, as Léger said, they are ‘looked at’ rather than merely 
‘seen’. There is no mention here of there being a barrier between the two 
realms. On the contrary, an everyday object is said already to be an art work, 
but.one which is not recognized as such because of the ‘encumbrance of 
practical utility’, Malevich is arguing that everyday objects, when properly 
seen, have as much aesthetic value as art objects. He is also saying that, 
properly seen, practical objects are already art objects. 

Recent statements of the Undecidability Axiom are made with greater 
self-consciousness of their logical implications. One convenient way briefly 
to present these statements is to follow up the remark of Barbara Rose that 


Once Rosenberg had established that art consists mainly in the act, the gesture, rather 
than in the completed object, an art that went beyond the object in the direction of 
pure gesture was but a step away.18 


(What goes ‘beyond’ pure gesture or act is ‘pure theory’, which relates to the 
second axiom of Modernism.) In 1952 Rosenberg wrote his influential article 
on ‘The American Action Painters’. In that article he described Abstract 
Expressionist Art. 
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What was to go on the canvas was not a picture but an event. The painter no longer 
approached his easel with-an image in his mind; he went up to it with material in his 
hand to do something to that other piece of material in front of him. The image would 
be the result of this encounter. . . . In this gesturing with materials the aesthetic, too, 
has been subordinated. Form, color, composition, drawing, are auxiliaries, any one of 
_which—or practically all, as has been attempted logically, with unpainted canvases— 
can be dispensed with. What matters always is the revelation contained in the act. 14 


From treating art as artistic encounters or acts, it is but a step away to treating 
everyday encounters with people and objects as themselves being ‘art’ as 
much as the encounters or acts in a studio. 

The first step'in this direction was taken six years after Rosenberg’s 
article, by Allan Kaprow, in “The Legacy of Jackson Pollock. 


Pollock . . . left us at the point where we must become preoccupied with and even 
dazzled by the space and objects of our everyday life. .. . Not satisfied with the suggestion 
through paitit of our other senses, we shall utilize the specific substances of sight, sound, 
movement, people, odors, touch. Objects of every sort are materials for the new art: 
paint, chairs, food, electric and neon lights, smoke, water, old socks, a dog, movies, 
a thousand other things which will be discovered by the present generation of artists. 
Not only will these bold creators show us, as if for the first time, che world we have 
always had about us but ignored, but they will disclose entirely unheard-of happenings 

. and events, found in-garbage cans, police files, hotel lobbies, seen in store windows-and 
on the streets, and sensed in dreams and horrible accidents. The young artist of today 
need no longer say ‘I am a painter . . .’ He is simply an ‘artist’. All of life will be open 
to him... 18 


Kaprow still differentiates ‘art’ and ‘life’ and says that artists will use the 
whole of everyday life for their art. This distinction between art and life did 
not last for long. Ultimately it can only obfuscate rather than clarify. As 
Richard Serra put it: ‘I do not make art. I am engaged in an activity; if 
someone wants to call it art, that’s his business, but it’s not up to me to decide 
that. That’s all figured out later’1® Serra categorizes his work as a type of 
activity, pure and simple, with no urgency to classify it further. ‘If someone 
wants to call it art, that’s his business.’ Here the Undecidability Axiom asserts 
itself in a most direct manner. 

Whether or not an activity can rightly be called ‘art’ becomes an irrelevant 
question. What were formerly called ‘artistic activity’ and ‘practical life’ 
are submerged in a category of what can be called ‘experience planning’. 
In a market, on television, in a gallery, in a classroom, on the street, on the 
battlefield . . . people speak, write, push, manipulate, doodle . . . and by so 
doing influence others positively or. negatively. As a consequence one is 
judged for one’s actions, praised or ridiculed, taken seriously or laughed 
at, remembered or forgotten. . . . All of these elements make up the notion 
of experience planning and can be applied to all forms of activity, including 
those at one time thought of as art. I have shown that it is the indistinguishable’ 
submerging of these two hitherto disparate realms of activity which con- 
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stitutes the logical outcome of theorizing about art in the twentieth century. - 

What I call experience planning has been called by others ‘participation 
performance’ and ‘Fluxus’1’ In his article ‘Participation Performance’ 
(1977), Kaprow explicitly merges ‘art’ and ‘life’. 


In the late 1950’s Erving Goffman published The Presentation of Self in Everyday Life, a 
sociological study of conventional human relations. Its essential premise was that the 
routines of domesticity, work, education, and management of daily affairs, which do 
not seem to be art forms for their very ordinariness and lack of conscious expressive 
purpose, nevertheless possess a distinctly performancelike character. Only the perfor- 
mers are not usually aware of it. They are not aware of it because there is no frame 
around everyday transactions the way there is, literally, around å television program, 
and more figuratively, around a strike or parade. Repetitive, daily occurrences are not 
usually set off from themselves. People do not think each morning when they brush 
their teeth, ‘Now I am doing a performance.’ 

Pd like to look more closely at this lifelike performance, beginning with how a 
normal routine becomes the performance of a routine. . . . Traditional distinctions 
between life, art and analysis, in whatever preferred order, are put aside. 


In his book The Rise and Fall and Rise of Modern Dance Don McDonagh shows 
how this concern for merging art and life affected choreographers: 


The newer choreographers wanted audiences to see that the physical act of moving 
could be beautiful’ without having to represent anything other than its own precise 
trajectory, weight, modulation, and duration. Telling stories was a subtle form of 
pretense which attempted to turn the simple motor mechanics of the body into dramatic 
mime. For a generation that had not been involved in the roil of ideology, straight- 
forward dance relationships were the more central interest. . : 

To be freed of technique then became for some contemporary dance choreographers 
a positive good rather than a capricious or lazy whim, for to be free of technique meant 
to be free of certain imposed tensions, The freedom from technique made possible the 
creation of dance. structures that did not incorporate a preordained emotional set for 
the performers. 18 


An obvious and immediate corollary of the Undecidability Axiom is the 
following: 


Corollary x. The distinction between artists and non-artists is undecidable. 


The distinction between an artist and a non-artist is that the one makes art, 
the other does not. However, according to the Undecidability Axiom, 
there is no distinction between art and non-art. Therefore; there is no 
distinction between artists and non-artists, or between those who make art 
and those who do not. 

The Undecidability Axiom and its corollary are nicely summed up by 
Barbara Rose: es 


What we are witnessing is the de-mythification of art and the desanctification of the 
artist, as art is brought down to earth and forced to approximate more and more 
closely the mundane world of non-art. The message of (Duchamp’s) bicycle wheel is 
a prophecy of increasing relevance. The artist who does not create but who chooses 
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from the pre-formed refuses to play God; he is no hero-creator, but a common man 
among men. ... f 

Jf the bicycle wheel is art, then our art is not in the galleries and museums, it is literally 
in the factories, the garages and the airports. 1° 


Given this background, one can understand why artists consider that philo- 
sophers’ attempts to formulate general theories of art are irrelevant! 

The Undecidability Axiom and its corollary have a number of implica- 
tions for the practice, understanding and evaluation of experience planning. 
The only one I wish to deal with here is the appropriate criteria for evaluation 
of different activities. Intuitively, the criteria of evaluation become an 
activity’s emotional, perceptual and intellectual impact, over time, tempered 
by how much one likes and/or approves of the kind of impact received. An 
activity can be powerful in its impact but morally reprehensible. An activity, 
or the product of an activity, has a strong or weak effect upon one or more 
of someone’s emotions, thoughts and perceptions. This effect is long- or 
short-term. It can itself be evaluated upon moral, religious or other theoretical 
grounds as being beneficial or detrimental. This matrix of factors, all relating 
to the effect of an activity or by-product of an activity upon an audience 
becomes the locus of evaluation. Evaluation is the assessment of degree of 
impact over time, balanced by one’s approval or disapproval of the kind of 
impact received. Since the degree of impact received, and since thestandards 
used to evaluate the impact are all person-relative, evaluation becomes 
open-ended and empirical, with the hope, but no guarantee of the deyelop- 
ment of consensus over time. 

The second axiom of modernism, the Reducibility Axiom, can be dealt 
with somewhat more briefly, in part because recently a great deal has been 
written about this aspect of modernism.” To begin with, the Reducibility 
Axiom can be stated as: 


Axiom 2*. ` Art theory is as important as or more important than art works. 


Since the Undecidability Axiom renders the distinction between art and 
non-art inoperative, this axiom must be rewritten as: 


Axiom 2. Ideas are.as important as or more important than the fulfilment 
of those ideas in practice. 


Rosenberg has suggested a plausible reconstruction of the genesis of this 
axiom, grounded in the ‘changed intellectual situation of art’. 


The shift of art training in the fifties from the art school and studio to the university art 
department, which was stimulated by the G.I. Bill, had the effect of imprinting on 
painting and sculpture classroom modes of enquiry, concerned not with emulating 
„gréat works but with elaborating problems and solutions. In this period, the pressure 
of the university on the understanding and practice of art, and its role in providing 
careers for artists, became comparable in degree to the influence of the government 
projects on the art of the thirties.?+ 
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As with the Undecidability Axiom, there is a more radical and less radical - 
interpretation of the Reducibility Axiom, depending upon whether one 
emphasizes the ‘more important than’ or the ‘as important as’. As I pointed 
out earlier, Rosenberg believes that it is theory which differentiates art from 
non-att. 


` Regardless of the Anti-Art character of modern paintings, their verbal ingredient 
separates them from images and things merely seen and removes them to a realm founded 
on the intellectual interrelation among works of art.?2 . 


Contrary to Rosenberg, I have argued that the mainstream of modernism 
completely negates the distinction between art and non-artin favour of what 
I call Experience Planning. For Rosenberg, with his assumptions, the theory 
behind a work is as important as the work itself because without knowing 
the theory one will not know what one is looking at. 


When Theodore Roosevelt observed at the 1913 Armory Show that Duchamp’s Nude 
Descending a Staircase reminded him of a ‘Navajo rug’, he committed the archetypal 
critical faux pas. Art is the product of an etiquette, and to neglect its conceptual frame 
work and reduce it to its physical data is an act of barbarism, like using a prayer shawl 
for a cleaning rag. . . . As a sculpture, a painted plank is not only its material substance 
but the crystallization of a moment in the continuous debate on the nature of art—an 
intellectual element missing from planks in lumberyards.?% 


For radical modernisni, Theodore Roosevelt did not commit a faux pas, 
just as for a Zen Buddhist, to use a prayer shawl for a cleaning rag would not 
be a mistake but rather the mark of enlightenment. Seeing the Duchamp as a 
Navajo rug is like seeing Morris’s ‘Litanies’ as an industrial object. T. R. 
spontaneously performed the perceptual transformation that became avant- 
garde art sixty years later. The difference is that for radical modernism there 
is no need for a product upon which to perform a perceptual transformation. 

- An intellectual transformation in one’s head is sufficient. The radical inter- 
pretation of the Reducibility Axiom is that creative, imaginative ideas are 
more important than their realization in three-dimensional form. The 
necessity for such a material ‘realization is irrelevant and, in fact, a hindrance 
to the imaginative possibilities of pure thought. 

The genesis of the Reducibility Axiom is already displayed in Duchamp’s 
remarks about his ‘Large Glass’: : 


The ‘Large Glass’ itself was not just an object to be looked at, but a ‘wedding of mental 
and visual elements’ in which ‘the ideas . . . are more important than the actual visual 


realization’ .24 
In 1928 André Breton urged artists to seek an ‘interior model’ for their 
works, He said, 


The plastic work of art, in order to respond to the undisputed necessity of thoroughly 
revising all real values, will either refer to a purely interior model or cease to exist.25 


As it turns out, the Reducibility Axiom urges that both the plastic work of 
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art should cease‘to exist and that imaginative reality replace concrete reality. 
Tom Wolfe described this transformation in his ‘inimitable and controversial 
way: l 
Art made its final flight, climbed higher and higher in an ever-decreasing tighter- 
turning spiral until, with one last erg of freedom, one last ‘dendritic synapse, it dis- 
appeared up into its own fundamental aperture . . . and came out the other side as Art 
* Theory! Art Theory pure and simple, words on a page, literature undefiled by vision, 
flat, flatter, Flattest, a vision invisible, even ineffable, as ineffable as the Angels and the 
Universal Souls.2¢ 


Some artists, like Joseph Kosuth, accept the Reducibility Axiom but reject 
the Undecidability Axiom, hence continue to refer to a separate domain of 
art which, as Wolfe says, becomes art theory. Kosuth defines Conceptual 
Art, for which he is an influential spokesman, as ‘inquiry into the foundations 
of the concept “art” ’.2? He explicitly declares that he wants ‘to remove the 
experience from the work of art’ by presenting ‘abstractions of abstractions 
(meaning, empty, universal, nothing, time)’. He emphasizes the form of the 
presentation as much as the ideas presented: 

The largest change (in my current work) has been in its form of presentation—going 
from the mounted photostat to the purchasing of spaces in newspapers and periodicals 
(with one ‘work’ sometimes taking up as many as five or six spaces in that many publi- 
cations—depending on how many divisions exist in the category). This way the 
immateriality of the work is stressed and any possible connections to painting are severed. 
The new work is not connected with a precious object—it’s accessible to as many people 
as are interested: it’s nondecorative—having nothing to do with architecture; it can 
be brought into the home or museum but wasn’t made with either in mind; it can be 
dealt with by being torn out of its publication and inserted into a notebook or stapled 
to the wall—or not torn out at all—but any such decision is unrelated to the art. My 
role as an artist ends with the work’s publication.?® 


Kosuth emphasizes some of the advantages of presenting his work as pure 
thought. It is clearly differentiated from painting, easily accessible, non- 
decorative, mobile. The work exists ‘through a system of documentation 
which includes the use of maps, drawings, photographs, and descriptive 
language’. But the documents themselves are not art. As the artist Douglas 
Huebler says, 
What I want is to use the documents to create a condition of absolute coexistence 
between ‘image’ and ‘language’. There is no possible way in which (my piece New 
York Variable Piece #1) can be experienced perceptually. It can be totally experienced 
through its documentation. . . . The documents prove nothing. They make the piece 
exist... .28 


Reminiscent of Plato, the ‘documentation’ is regarded as a third-removed 
reality. The primary reality is the idea expressed by the documentation. 
Kosuth writes, 


Actual works of art are little more than historical curiosities. As far as art is concerned 
Van Gogh’s paintings aren’t worth any more than his palette is. Théy are both ‘collector’s 
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items’. Art ‘lives’ through influencing other art, not by existing as the physical residue ~- 
of an artist’s ideas. . . . If Pollock is important it is because he painted on loose canvas 
horizontally to the floor. What isn’t important is that he later put those drippings over 
stretchers and hung them parallel to the wall.*° 


Art is equated with ideas about art. It is argued that the purpose or function 
of art is to develop and present new, original and provocative ideas about 
what art is. 

People usually think of the world as made up of objects, some of which 
are ‘art’, others of which are ‘non-art’. From this perspective, the task of a 
ctitic is to formulate an easily applicable definition for distinguishing the one 
kind of object from the other. The Undecidability Axiom changes this 
traditional perspective by placing emphasis upon people’s actions and their 
effect upon others. Whatever we consciously do in our lives is a kind of 
‘experience planning’—our own and others. For example, when we build, 
kick, move, gesture, talk, open, write . . . we thereby manipulate our own and 
other's perceptual, emotional and intellectual experience. Experience planning 
encompasses all species of communication, including advertising, education, 
lectures, gallery shows, encounter groups, talks around the kitchen table. 
From this point of view, distinguishing which objects are art, which non-art, 
becomes a meaningless exercise. The emphasis is upon the deliberate manipu- 
lation of experience in order to fulfil certain ends. Reminiscent of John 
Dewey’ s theory,” art is reduced to the everyday sci of ‘ordering 
experience’ for different ends. 

The Reducibility Axiom can be viewed as an extension of this idea since it 
proposes as the most important kind the manipulation of people’s ideas. 
However the avowed purpose of this manipulation of ideas is very different 
from that expressed in the Undecidability Axiom since its end is to articulate, 
once again, the peculiar and idiosyncratic properties of art, where ‘art’ refers 
not to any physical.objects but to the growth ofthe idea of art. 

. While I believe that the two axioms are independent and consistent,32 they 
represent two divergent responses to a realization which occurred in the early 
years of this century, a realization which I have already documented, in part, 
in this paper. An easily understood and appropriate analogy will make clear 
the content of this realization. 

For centuries teachers worked with the model that what they did in the 
classroom constituted ‘Education’ and that they were people different in 
kind from other people. They were ‘Educators’. With the upheavals of the 
twentieth century, teachers began to realize that what went on outside the 
classroom was often of far greater educational significance than what went 
on inside. Moreover, it was realized that everyone is an ‘educator’ in so far 
as we all learn from one another. There are two responses to these insights. 
The one is to advocate “deschooling society’, to deny the importance of 
credits, degrees and grades, and to emphasize the directed accumulation of 
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skills and knowledge, including self-knowledge, in everyday life. The 
opposite response is to advocate a ‘classical’, that is, book-oriented, conceptual 
education,’ to emphasize the difference between teachers and students, 
between the academy and the world. 

The analogy is clear. Faced with the realization that ‘life’ is more interesting 
than ‘art’ and that there is perceptual, emotional and intellectual impact 
everywhere, artists could do one of two things. They could gradually 
submerge their identity with that of everyone else in society and become 
‘experience planners’. Or they could’ reassert their identity as artists by 
self-consciously not presenting perceptual pieces, but rather by engaging in 
theoretical discourse, abstract theorizing about the nature of art, which 
only other initiates, other artists, can relate to and understand. These 
divergent responses to the breakdown of two historically important dis- 
tinctions between art and non-art, and between artists and non-artists, are 
encapsulated in the two axioms I have articulated. By understanding the 
axioms and their divergent natures, one is in a much better position to under- 
stand some of the tensions underlying contemporary exhibitions in galleries, 
in the streets and in periodicals. 
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Because of elimination of all that does not 
contribute to mutual organization of the 
factors of both action and reception into 
one another, and because of selection of 
just the aspects and traits that contribute 
to the interpenetration of each other, the 
product is a work of aesthetic art.’ 39, 48. 

32 One can assert the Undecidability 
Axiom without embracing the Reduci- 
bility Axiom, and vice-versa. That is, 
one can submerge art and practical life 
into the notion of experience planning 
without asserting that imaginative ideas 
or pure thought are more important than 
their fulfilment in material form. Or, like 
Kosuth, one can reduce art to art theory, 
perception to conception, and continue 
to refer to art and non-art, artists and 
non-artists. However one can also con- 
sistently assert both axioms, in which 
case one will not refer to a separate art 
domain but will present one’s ideas for 
projects/works/interactions. Claes Olden- 
burg’s ‘Proposed Monuments’ are the 
best example I can think of to illustrate 
the combination of the two axioms. 


THE PICTURESQUE: 
KNIGHT, TURNER AND HIPPLE 
R. K. Raval 


From Hussey to Hipple; commentators: on eighteenth-century aesthetic 
theories have been almost unanimous in their opinion of Knight’s theory 
of the picturesque as being one of the major contributions to the development 
of art movements like Impressionism and abstract art wherein paintings 
appear more or less as patterns of light and colour. Universally acclaimed as 
poems of light and colour, the later paintings of Turner, those products of 
his maturer vision, also seem to fit within the framework of Knight’s theory 
with their appeal to the sensuous and the imaginative in us. Beginning with 
the paintings of the late ’thirties like The. Burning of the Houses of Parliament 
(1835), Interior at Petworth (c. 1837), and Norham Castle, Sunrise (c. 183 5-40), 
to the colour orchestrations of the last decade of his life, such as Shade and 
Darkness—the Evening of the Deluge (1843), Light and Colour (Goethe’s Theory) — 
the Morning after the Deluge (1843) and The Visit to the Tomb (1850)—the 
painting with the Dido and Aeneas theme of his own invention, with many 
a painting with the vortex theme composed around the time, such as Snow- 
storm, Avalanche, and Inundation (1837), Rockets and Blue Lights (1840) and 
Snowstorm—Steamboat ' off a Harbour’s Mouth (1842), represent Turner’s 
_ genius in the protrayal of light and colour as the principal thematic concerns 
of his later art. -E 

An understanding of the theory of the- picturesque, and the role played 
by it in the development of man’s aesthetic sensibility to art and nature, and 
the contributions of Richard Payne Knight to the theory would considerably 
add to our awareness of some of its saliences; for example Knight’s emphasis 
on the primacy of light and colour in a landscape painting. These saliences 
work themselves out in the paintings of Turner’s last phase. 

Rising to prominence as an important aesthetic cult in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, along. with the sublime and the beautiful, the picturesque 
acted as a link between Neoclassicism and Romanticism, a phase in the devel- 
opment of important art forms like painting, poetry, architecture, gardening 
and the art of travel, wherein as Hussey has observed, ‘. . . an art shifted its 
appeal from the reason to the imagination.’t The picturesque came as an 
interval in which nature and the different art forms came to be looked upon 
pictorially, i.e. with reference to the art of painting and therefore visually. 
This visual way of looking at nature made the physical eye a dominating 
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factor in isolating those qualities which had a direct appeal to the eye, 
dissociating them at the same time from the qualities with an appeal to the 
senses other than the eye during their presentation in art or nature. Every 
thing came to be viewed through the framework of a painting, especially 
through the landscape painting of Claude, Poussin and Rosa, with the result 
that gardens came to be laid out after the manner-of the Italianate landscapes, 
so much so that they appeared to be the extended galleries of art in nature; the art 
of travel was raised to the level of an aesthetic enjoyment, travel itself being 
undertaken to seek views in nature that could be found as eminently suitable 
for presentation in a picture, views that were so framed with the help of the 
Claude glass as to make them more strikingly appealing to the eye. Archi- 
tecture came to be associated more and more with old buildings and cottages 
so fused with their surrounding landscape as to appeal to the eye with their 
peculiar beauties like the mossy walls, rustic turrets crowned with ivies and 
ruined towers; in short all such structures as were on the verge of decaying 
and hence lending a colourful charm to the eye as ornaments of time. Poetry, 
like the topographical painting of the time, became descriptive of the local 
spots, and the world of nature came to be narrated by the poets in such a 
manner as to make her every scene appear like a verbal painting corres- 
ponding to a work of Claude or Rosa in. composition with an appeal more 
sensuous than imaginative, more visual than visionary. 

This tendency to render all art forms in the pictorial way fused them to- 
gether into a single art commonly known as the ‘art of. landscape’, and it 
was this fusion which came to be regarded as “the picturesque’. From the 
sheer common sense and rational appeal of Neoclassical art to the appeal of 
Romantic art to the imagination or the inward eye of man, the transitional 
period is dominated, as we have already observed, ‘by an appeal to the out- 
ward sense of sight. It was found necessary to train the imagination, initially 
at least, to see and feel through this sense and then, when the full-tide of 
Romanticism flowed in, to overthrow the tutelege of sight in favour of a 
full and free play of inner vision, an autonomous quality giving its own 
shapes and colours to airy nothings and to ‘the light that never was on sea 
or land’. As Hussey so succinctly puts it, ' 


. . the picturesque interregnum between classic and romantic art was necessary in order 
to enable the imagination to form the habit of feeling through the eyes. Pictures were 
in each case taken as the guide for how to see, because painting is the art of seeing . 
[but] as soon as the imagination had absorbed what painting had to teach it, it could 
feel for itself, and the intermediate process . . . could be dropped.? - 


Picturesque art thus emphasizing the visual qualities of an object brushed 
aside as of secondary importance the associative qualities like the intellect or 
the tactile sense connected with the texture of an object, and trained the 
eye to appreciate the mere visibilia of the things after the manner of painting. 
This is how we find each art passing ‘through a phase of imitating painting 
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before developing into the romantic phase that came after, when the eye and 
the imagination had learnt to work for themselves. The period of imitation 
is the picturesque period’ 3 

Romantic art, by transcending the limitations of the picturesque, went 
beyond the depiction of merely sensuous and physically percipient qualities 
of visible objects; and yet it could not reduce in any way the importance of 
the picturesque as explored by an exceptionally brilliant and original 
theorist such as. Knight. He created, once and for ever, a silent revolution 
in the aesthetic by focusing attention on the visible qualities of an ‘object, 
qualities such as light and colour, which paved the way for the dawning of 
abstract values in art. For it is in such art only that light and colour dominate 
as the only possible patterns of visibility, just as in the paintings of Turner 
referred to, or later Impressionist art with its display of light ‘broken into 
prismatic tints of riotous colours, and where even the shadow is-no longer 
an absence of light, but light of'a different colour. In a. modern abstract 
work light and colour acquire a near-absolute autonomy of form leading to 
an objective lyricism of its own. For Hipple, picturesque art, in spite of its 
imperfection, is the first pioneering step in the direction of abstract aesthetic 
values; and for Pevsner, the discoveries of Knight in the theory of the 
picturesque ‘. . . paved the way for the theory of art for art’s sake . . . and they 
still form the foundation of most recent discussion on the legitimacy of 
abstract art’.4 

Thus the picturesque like the sublime and the eer cultivated a new 
sensibility in man’s approach to nature and helped him to appreciate certain 
aesthetic constructs better when expressed in art. Knight’s contribution to 
the development of this sensibility, to one’s awareness of this visibilia of 
objects as expressed in art, and his emphasis on the art of painting as the one 
art capable of isolating the visible qualities from the rest, are’such important 
milestones in the aesthetic of the picturesque as to require a detailed analysis 
before we can turn to their applicability to the art of Turner. 

Knight was an extremely cultured’ person and a broad-minded hümanist. 
It is therefore interesting to note how an aesthetic quibble with his friend 
and contemporary, Price, over the problem of defining and locating the 
source of picturesque beauty led him to write an entire treatise entitled 
Analytical Inquiry into the Principles of Taste (1804), as an answer to Price’s 

` Essays on the Picturesque (1794). Knight’s earlier poem entitled The Landscape, 
published in the same year as Price’s Essays ran into three successive’ books 
and was also addressed to Price. In a note added to the second edition of 
The Landscape, Knight defined the picturesque as ‘merely that kind. of 
beauty which belongs exclusively to the sense of vision; or to theimagination 
guided by that sense’.® 

However, it is in his Inquiry that Knight further diborates his ideas on the 
subject. Since picturesque beauty is something that belongs to the sense of 
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sight, the sensuous pleasure derived by the sense of sight, according to Knight, 
‘depends upon a moderate and varied irritation of the organic nerves’.® This 
irritation of the eye is caused by light and colour, the most visible qualities 
of an object undér view. Here Knight makes a distinction between visible 
qualities and a quality such as smoothness which, to him, is primarily a 
tactile quality and not, as Burke would have it in his Enquiry, a visual one. 
This Burkean quality, according to Knight; may be smooth to the touch, 
but sharp, harsh and angular in its reflection on the eye when perceived in 
such objects as cut glass, polished metal or, neat new buildings. Painting is 
` the one art capable of bringing such visible qualities to the fore fairly and 
distinctly without confusing them with qualities brought into play at the 
same time by the other senses in perception. Thus Knight, by distinguishing 
between the visual and the non-visual qualities offered to the senses by the 
objective world, also shows how confusion may be created in the appreciation 
of beauty appealing to one sense by interpreting it in terms of another. 
Confusion is also caused by neglecting to distinguish ‘between what is 
offered us by the senses and what is added from quite different sources’,’ 
‘for example associative ideas endowed by our understanding, feeling and 
imagination. Visible beauty, therefore, is that which has an appeal to the organ 
of sight, and such beauty for Knight consists in ‘those objects or combinations 
of objects, which exhibit blended and broken tints or irregular masses of 
light and shadow harmoniously blended into each other’. 

Objects or surfaces that display such gradated tints of light and colour in 
irregular masses harmoniously blended are the usual picturesque ones sug- 
gested by Price, viz. shaggy animals, mouldering ruins, gnarly trees and 
decaying hovels, etc., which by displaying to the eye intricacy of parts, 
novelty of composition, roughness. of texture and variety of tints, liberate 
one from the monotony of undulating and smooth surfaces, and lead to the 
gratification of one’s curiosity in a manner at once visually striking. The 
picturesque therefore is a type of beauty with an appeal that is purely 
painterly, as distinct from the linear; such beauty exists independently of the 
art of painting, ‘although that art drew our attention to it and cultivated our 
sensibility’. l 

Knight’s main contribution therefore to the theory of the picturesque 
can be summed up as one which is primarily based on the. domination of the 
eye as the sense of vision on thé one hand, and the primacy of the visible 
aspects of the objective world on the other as the source of aesthetic pleasure. 
The mode of apprehending such pleasure is in the mind of the perceiver. 
Painting’s capability of winnowing the visual qualities of an object from all 
others relates it to the picturesque; the picturesque in turn is pleasing to the 
sense of sight in a manner mildly irritating. It is this winnowing capability 
of the art of painting, the dissociating of.the grains of visibilia from the sur- 
rounding husk of the non-visible and the associational, that makes the 
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pictorial imitation of ugly and repulsive things also appear as`pleasing to the 
eye; for, ‘as the visible.imitations of painting extend only to the visible 
qualities of bodies, they show those visible qualities fairly and impartially— 
distinct from all others, which the habitual concurrence of other senses has 
joined with them in the mind, in our perceptions of them in nature’! 

Such visible qualities of an object are on no account to be confused ‘with the 
perception of.an object in its entirety, because ‘the progress of painting, 
according to Knight was.from exact and distinct imitation of details, to a 
more truly visual imitation’.11 The former occupies itself with the copying 
of associative details supplied by one’s understanding, imagination, or the 
testimony of other senses; the latter engages itself with what only the eye 
saw. As Hipple comments so aptly, 


Knight does not say that picturesqueness is merely the beauty of visible objects; he says 
that it is the beauty of such objects as merely visible—without compounding by percep- 
tions derived from touch, without association of imaginative or poetic ideas, without 
suffusion by the passions. 12 


This associational picturesque, incorporative of qualities like the feeling or 
understanding, plays a pivotal role in the appreciation of beauty in higher 
type of landscapes, both of art and nature. Associative qualities may affect 
and predominate in one’s perception and appreciation of objective beauty 
to such a degree that even if the eye were to be presented with anything 
extremely harsh, or offensively glaring, these qualities, especially the imagina- 
tion, may at once try to set right the offence done to the eye. As most of 
these are psychological qualities or attitudes struck by the mind, beauty no 
more resides in the objects beheld, but lies as a mode of perceplion in the 
mind of the beholder. 

And it is here that Knight differs from Price for whom the picturesque is 
primarily a quality to be found in objects of a certain type only, as e.g. in 
things that are.old, rough, irregular, shaggy and decayirig. For Price therefore 
the picturesque is only accidently connected to painting, and differs analy- 
tically from the beautiful which can be found in things such as are smooth, 
sleek, youthful, fresh and symmetrical. This is not so for Knight who finds 
the picturesque necessarily related to the art of painting; “other arts or activi- 
ties giving us special points of view yield analogous qualities—hone of them 
in the nature of things, all of them produced by special conditions of the mind of 
the observer, all of them modes of beauty’ 1" This subjective concept of pean is 
borrowed: by Knight from Hume.!* 

Knight uses this to attack Price’s theory of objective beauty propoanlicls in 
the Essays, and ‘declares, ‘. . . the great fundamental error which prevails 
throughout the otherwise able and elegant Essays on the Picturesque, is seeking 
for distinctions in external objects, which only exist in the modes and habits 
of viewing and considering them’. Thus, for Knight, beauty is a mode of 
apprehending the pleasure that accrues from the picturesque, the picturesque 
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in turn being taken in its original Gilpinesque sense of something ‘expressive 
of that peculiar kind of beauty which is agreeable in a picture’; or to speak 
more generally ‘everything of every kind which may be or has been repre- 
sented to advantage in painting’.1® It is this which enables us to see and ap- 
preciate the visual qualities isolated in the imitations of a painter. It is these 
discoveries of Knight in the history of aesthetic thought that have prompted 
scholars like Hussey, Pevsner and Hipple to believe that they have paved 
the way for the later manifestations of art movements such as Impressionism, 
abstract art, and the later art of Turner; these all take delight in giving shape 
to light and colour as the very form and content of pictures. 

Analysing the associative qualities that go to make up the pleasures of 
beauty, Knight makes short shrift of qualities such as texture which form the 
objective picturesque for Price. He attacks these qualities all the more for 
their being non-visual and yet not associative. Making fun of Price’s 
appreciation of the appearance of a parson’s daughter as a picturesque 
being because of her squint eye and uneven teeth, Knight, with an ironical 
humour, advises Price to make her hobble as well, and to give her irregular 
hips and shoulders to boot, to make her appear more picturesque! 

Again, taking up the case of the flayed carcass of an ox in a butcher’s shop, 
a case primarily brought up against Price, Knight argues that we admire it 
in a painting by Rembrandt, but not in reality; and puts forward the same 
reason, viz. painting’s capability to dissociate qualities pleasing to the sense 
of sight from those that are displeasing to the other senses, and its capability 
to present them to the eye in a picturesque manner. The associative qualities 
of imagination, etc., always come.to our rescue by eliminating those dis- 
agreeables which may appear ugly and offensive in reality. How closely does 
Knight anticipate Keats here when the poet, talking about the merit of a 
work of art, says “Excellence of every art is its intensity capable of making 
all disagreeables evaporate from their being in close relationship to Beauty 
and Truth’?!” The flayed carcass of an ox may not be appealing to the eye 
in reality, while a rotten roof with its crumbling masses of broken bricks, or 
the tattered garments of a gypsy, or even the sight of a fish or flesh market 
may be pleasing to the eye, for they all exhibit harmonious and brilliant 
combinations of graded light and tints mingled in an indistinct manner. Such 
combinations of tints and irregular masses of light and shade are always 
beautiful in whatever they are seen. 

And yet according to Knight sheer visual beauty of things is not ee 
to cause that pleasurable sensation unless it is aided by qualities that are as- 
sociative; for it is these that heighten the beauty of a. pictured object on 
the one hand and the pleasure of the mind on the other. 

In an artist such as Turner, with whom we are primarily concerned, these 
remarkable contributions of Knight in the field ofa major aesthetic movement 
of the eighteenth century led, as observed earlier, to an exploration of the 
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innermost nature of light to such an extent as to result in those glowing 
luminosities of his later art—those poems of light wherein Turner tried and 
succeeded, as probably no other artist before or since has in establishing light’s 
essential chromatic relationship with the canvas. This is done almost with 
the love and devotion of a mystic. For Turner, the most imaginative of 
Romantic’ artists, landscapes full of iridescent and gossamer-like colours 
become an act.of love, and the bringing in of light, at once magical and 
vibrant, an act of spirituality. Going deeper than any other artist into the 
structure of colour and the technique of rendering light, Turner achieves 
that poetic identity between the two which turns the paintings of his last 
phase into pure symphonies of colour bathed in an enveloping energy of light. 
He liberated all his love for light and colour in these products'of his maturer 
vision with such freedom and passion that they have a religious mystique 
about them. They become, in the words of Hazlitt, ‘pictures of nothing and 
very like’, fumes of ‘tinted steam’, in which forms are so dissolved as to - 
appear as mere faint expressions’ or last vestiges of a melting materiality. 
For the critic Robert Hughes (Time, 23 Dec. 1974) they are the most-religiouis 
paintings after Blake’s in the nineteenth century and -wholly Apollonian. 
It is through such masterpieces that Turner is able to materialize the spirit of light 
and immaterialize the substantiality of matter. ` 

This very abundance of light in Claude makes him a favourite of Knight, 
who looks upon him as an ideal painter, One of the chief achievements of 
Claude, according to Kenneth Clark, is ‘that the centre of [his] landscape is 
an area of light’.!8 Hipple regards a picture such as Turner’s Interior at Pet- 
worth as a remote result of Knight’s theory leading to the road of Impression- 
ism. What Hipple perhaps means here is that this picture could be treated as 
one of the most representative paintings of Turgin the presentation of light 
and colour. This is as it should be and one has no quarrel with the statement. 
But it is difficult to agree with Hipple when he says, ‘But Turner’s last phase 
would not, I think, be approved by Knight, for while the sensual beauty is 
complete, objects have so dissolved that there is less appeal to imagination and 
intellect. Turner’s imitations of Claude would be, in this system, superior 
works of art.’19 

This statement by Hipple clearly indicates that while he is prepared to 
find only the simple picturesque in Turner’s later art, he finds a very in- 
significant role assigned to ‘the associative picturesque in it. One can have no 
objection to Hipple’s statement that while the sensual (and sensuous) beauty 
is complete in the pictures of his last phase, it is difficult to digest the other 
other half of his statement that there is less appeal in them to our imagination: 
and intellect. If Interior at Petworth, that pure melody of light and colour in 
which everything has got dissolved into a halo of luminosity could be accepted 
by Hipple as the remote consequence of Knight’s theory, one wonders 
what prevents him from accepting the paintings of Turner’s last phase, 
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paintings with a similar content of light and colour, as confirmations too of 
of Knight’s theory. I do not feel Knight would disapprove of this phase as 
being of ‘less appeal to imagination and intellect’, and therefore devoid of 
any associative qualities. 

Actually the testimony of critics about the symbolically associative content 
of the paintings of Turnet’s last phase compels one to disagree with Hipple. 
The two variants of Knight’s picturesque, simple and associative, are worked 
out to-a greater extent in the colour vortexes of Turner’s last phase than 
even in his imitations of Claude, the pictures with the Carthaginian themes. 
The later paintings of Turner such as Shade and Darkness, Light and Colour, 
An Angel Standing in the Sun and The Visit to the Tomb, etc., are at once his 
patterns of colour and light (Knight’s simple picturesque); and ideographs of 
his vision, lyrically moving and symbolically interpretative (Knight’s 
picturesque of the associational). They are his lyrics of light and orchestrations 
of colour made visible at their abstract best. As Baudelaire in his classic 
essay on Delacroix says, “The art of the colourist is evidently in some respects 
related to mathematics and music’.2° This very musicalization of art is, I 
think, a powerful associative element in these paintings of Turner. In this 
total fusion of light and colour where nothing is definable, where all dis- 
` tinctness has got lost behind a melting transparency, there is still something 
that holds our imagination, curiosity and intellect almost to a teasing degree, 
and that is the dimly discernible and unknown support of the content drawn 
from remote and little known sources such as forgotten tales or episodes 
from the Bible or the Aeneid. 

Granted that .Turner’s imitations of Claude, his Carthaginian themes, 
have associational elements such as history, perspective, geometrical spacing 
of buildings, harmonized blending of light and colour, yet they represent 
only one aspect of Knight’s theory pre-eminently; viz. the associative; 
they are not pure patterns of light and colour and hence do not fully represent 
the simple picturesque of Knight. Whereas the later paintings are not only 
fully sensuous in their appeal, but also require all our associative powers to 
their utmost in order for us to grasp their symbolic import. 

One of the important aspects of the aesthetics of the eighteenth century, 
according to Miss A. S. Byatt, was the Romantic poets’ deepening of the 
picturesque theorists’ view ‘that it was the structure of light and response to 
light that created the unity of a painting, and their use of light as a primary 
image for the imagination.’*+ This is as much realized in Turner’s paintings 
of the last phase as in the maturer poetry of Wordsworth and Shelley. This 
process of rendering light as that principal theme leads to the use of both 
imagination and intellect to such a degree as to turn Turner’s Light and Colour 
(to cite but one example) into ‘a seething womb of light’? an apocalyptic 
vision of the morning after the deluge turning round and round in a fiery 
vortex of light and colour. How many associations, intellectually inter- 
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pretative, should one point out from this single chromatic pattern of Turner's? 
The whole picture (Light and Colour) offers a number of associative symbols 
such as Moses representing or symbolizing the recording angel while writing 
the Book of Genesis, however indistinct may be his representation in the 
picture; the serpent in the centre of the vortex as the symbol of crucifixion 
or of a new life being born after the deluge; the scientific use of prismatic 
bubbles, each bubble standing in turn for a unit of life, however ephemeral 
or transient its existence, or for that matter the entire vortex of the picture 
symbolizing the calm of creation after the chaos. Lindsay has an interesting 
comment to make on the serpent theme in the picture which, for him, does 
not symbolize evil and death; but, ‘We have here a glimpse of the birth- 
trauma element in Turner’s image... . . Birth is a fundamental form of 
process,’ 

Here, as in paintings such as Shade and Darkness, The Angel in the Sun, The 
Visit to the Tomb, Rockets and Blue Lights and the various Snowstorm scenes, itis 
light that streams in a sheaf through the centre of a vortex with a rim of 
colours revolving around it, everything else getting dissolved in a manner 
half-fluid, half-fiery. These paintings are Turner’s revolt against the de- 
spotism of facts and the tyranny of finish. And yet not one of them is without 
its imaginative or intellectual content, as we have already seen from our 
analysis of Light and Colour. All higher types of landscape have to be accom- 
panied by intellect and imagination, and this once more carries the approval 
of Knight when he says, ‘. . . in the higher class of landscapes, whether in 
_ nature or in art, mere sensual gratification of the eye is comparatively small, 
as scarcely to be attended to; but yet, if there occur a single spot ... . offen- 
sively harsh and glazing . . . all the magic instantly vanishes, and the imagina- 
tion avenges the injury offered to the sense’.”4 I strongly feel that Hipple 
would have been nearer the truth had he said that in the paintings of Turnet’s 
last phase the associative qualities are not so explicit as the simple ones, and 
yet their latency does not lessen an iota their intellectual or imaginative 
content and appeal. _ 

It is the pools of light and poetry of colour that bind everything together 
in such canvases of Turner’s maturer vision, including the vision itself. As 
Miss Byatt observes, ‘Light unifies the vision, the things are colours in a 
painting, not “coloured things”, not pure objects’.** Things no more appear 
as shape and outline, but rather as representations of light. For a layman not con- 
versant with the products of art or objects of nature, so Knight informs us 
(in his second chapter “Of Imagination’, part two of the Inquiry), it may in- 
deed be difficult to be delighted by such products of imagination. To Knight, 
only a person whose mind is enriched with ideas drawn from works of 
art, may be pleased with such ideas and imagery. The associative quality of 
imagination alone can reveal to man the joys and wonders of the complex 
world of light, colour and shadow. As Knight says, ‘. . . of pleasing effects 
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of colour, light and shadow, they afford no pleasure, but to a person con- . 
versant with the art of painting, and sufficiently skilled in it to distinguish, 
and be really delighted with its real excellence’.2* Rothenstein and Butlin 
regard this light and colour in Turner as his hymns of praise to the life- 
giving forces of the world.2? No wonder that for an artist such as Turner 
possessed of a passion for light, the Sun itself became a god, the eternal 
source of all light and power. His Angel in the Sun is his hymn to thé Sun 
both as creator and destroyer. In it, as Lindsay would have it, we feel the 
sincerity and truth ‘of the artist’s death-bed utterance, ‘The Sun is God’. It 
at once catches our imagination and leads us on to the poetry of the Bible. 

We shall have to go back to the seventeenth century, to Newton and 
Locke, for this nineteenth-century interest in light which was of such 
importance to them both in their respective pursuits, viz. the science of optics 
and the philosophy of sensation. This interest turned almost into an obsession 
in the post-Newtonian period, especially for the poets’ of the eighteenth 
century. With the rise of the aesthetics of the sublime and the beautiful, 
light and infinity came to be associated more and more with the former, and 
colour with the latter, as is evident from a reading of Burke’s Enquiry. We 
owe to the aesthetics of the sublime this role assigned to light which came to 
be regarded as the one unifying force in art. The aesthetics of the beautiful 
and the picturesque bestowed that independence on colour which 
found in Turner its greatest poet and liberator. Light and colour ceased to 
play their earlier role of forming mere logical partitions in the total visual 
composition. The one ceased to be used arbitrarily, and the other decoratively. 
As Kenneth Clark so very aptly remarks, ‘. . . the principle of unity essential 
to a work of art, when it could no longer be found in the logical arrangement 
of parts, was found in the universal envelope of light, which by its very 
transitoriness, its continuous movement, imposes its own unifying rhythm’ 28 

This replacement of the geometry of arrangement by the unity of light 
in painting is something akin to what happened in the Romantic essay where 
also the loss of unity based on argument is replaced by the unity of mood; 
. thus both achieve reality by apparently deserting it, the former by dissolving 
the forms, the latter by deserting the reasoned power of a Bacon or an Addi- 
son, where argument follows upon argument like the succeeding links in a 
chain. This again involves an active participation of our understanding in 
realising the shift that took place from a unity of logic (reason and geometrical 
composition) to one of imagination (enveloping light) and sensibility (mood). 

It is in this replacement of the logic of composition by the magic of light that 
Turner becomes a poetical painter. According to Lindsay, it was from the poets 
that Turner got inspiration for most of his dynamic ideas which he felt 
compelled to re-express in terms of his own art; his unique personality re- 
sponded readily to the cultural matrix of the time, i.e. to the various forms 
and forces of the epoch’s sensibility, making them unconsciously yield and 
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_ alter to his own vision. Ruskin has rightly observed that finally it is 
Turner’s truth that triumphs, and this I believe is what turns him into a 
poet. 

Various, according to A. O. Lovejoy, are the discriminations of Romantic- 
ism, every artist of the time pursuing his own vision according to his inner 
dictates or drive. The various and diversionary channels opened by the 
Romantic movement find their confliience in the expression of non-verbal 
artists such as Beethoven and Turner.2® Through music and painting they 
were able to touch upon many a chord ranging from the merely sensuous 
to the unearthly and ethereal, from now sweet to now solemn undertones 
of rich melancholy. The full and variegated expression of these sensations, 
to a certain degree at least, was denied to the poets, each of whom was able 
to touch upon only one or two aspects of the various sensibilities of Ro- 
manticism- It was left to the Protean genius of Turner to touch upon a variety 
of Romantic themes and imageries, all in a single lifetime. Turner’s own 
attempts at versification, his titling of pictures with quotations from various 
‘poets, his daring experiments with light and colour and his symbolic use 
of them, his interest in the colour theory of Goethe, his reflecting of the 
thematic concerns of poets in his paintings, and his evoking of associative 

~ elements in his pictures after the manner of Mark Akenside, whose Pleasures 
of Imagination was a favourite poem of his, set him apart from others. Turner 
was something more than a painter interested only in painterly problems, 
as. modern scholarship on Turner headed by Gage, Gowing, Ziff and others 

_ so very positively avers. Going beyond his interest in colour for it own 
sake, Turner achieves in his paintings qualities that are poetical and therefore 
associational, , 

Poetical indeed he is in his choice, approach and execution of the subject. 
As William Gaunt says, ‘Without the Romantic background of poetry he 
would not so well have appreciated the falls of Reichenbach, the unleashed 
violence of an avalanche in the Alps, the dreaming grandeur of the castles 
of the Rhine, the splendour of mountains’.®® His Buttermere Lake could be 
cited as an early example of his ‘poetic painting’ (to use Lawrence Gowing’s 
phrase) to which he attached lines from Thomson’s Spring.5+ 

In the maturer paintings of Turner’s later poetic vision we find Knight's 
picturesque of the simple as well as the associational fully reflected. The 
paintings fit within the framework of Knight’s theory of the simple 
picturesque—a theory essentially physical—bringing out the visible qualities of 
light and colour to their full, with an appeal that is purely sensuous. They 
also become reflective of Knight’s theory of the associational picturesque— 
a theory essentially psychological—by containing within them a latency of 
material evocative of qualities like imagination, feeling and understanding. 
They have an appeal that is purely associative, without in the least making 

~ them inferior to his imitations of Claude vis-à-vis Knight’s theory, whatever 
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the contention of Professor Hipple to. the, contrary. Finally, as Kenneth 
Clark observes with reference to Turner’s paintings of the last phase, 


It is true, of course, that many of them contain no definition of form, and sometimes 


no recognisable object. “Things’ have completely disappeared. . 


. But this does not 


mean that they are slight or unfinished, on the contrary the pata which covers these 
large canvases has been applied and graded with the utmost care and delicacy. The 
transitions of colour in a late Turner are as considered and elaborate as the transitions of form 
in a Poussin and like them represent an alliance of thought, sensibility, and imagination.?# 


After all, Farington was right when he noted in his diary that Turner drove 
his colours about till he could express the idea in his mind. 
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THE VERTIGO OF FACTS: 
LITERARY ACCOUNTS OF A 
PHILOSOPHICAL DILEMMA 


Barbara Goodwin 


To see a World in a grain of sand... . 


This is the farmer sowing his corn 

That kept the cock that crowed in the morn 
That waked the priest all shaven and shorn 
That married the man all tattered and torn 
That kissed the maiden all forlorn 

That milked the cow with the crumpled horn 
That tossed the dog 

That worried the cat 

That killed the rat 

That ate the malt ` 

That lay in the house that Jack built. + 


I THINK, therefore, I can make facts; I can make facts endlessly; therefore, 
. even when I cease to make facts, there is still a multitude of facts awaiting 

manufacture: this thought makes me sick and dizzy. The fallacy of the logic 
is clear (try substituting ‘cakes’ for ‘facts’), yet it delineates a genuine problem. 
Undeniably, envisaging a promiscuous generation of facts produces an 
impression of mental vertigo in the thinking being which, if indulged, may 
ultimately entail the destruction of his social certainties. The dramatic 
possibilities of this predicament have not escaped the notice of novelists: 
among them Nabokov, Borges and Sartre develop the theme in their > 
writings, and reproduce the psychological horrors of philosophical un- 
certainty. This paper makes use of their accounts to state and elaborate 
the problem. It evades a solution, for what is needed is a dissolution of the 
problem. The vertigo is, after all, an impressionistic experience, and analysis 
may well prove it to be fancied rather than real. This paper is, consequently, 
a symptomatology. 

The genesis of the problem is a hypothetical situation in which the genera- 
tion of facts (about objects)? and connections (between objects) runs amok, 
owing to the removal of the inhibiting criteria for selecting and ordering 
facts. The resulting chaos of facts and relations seems in turn to demonstrate 
the arbitrariness or meaninglessness (yet also the necessity) of our received 
~ rules of relevance, attribution and causality. It also suggests the irrelevance 
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of facts to human purposes when they cease to be guides to, or explanations - 
of, significant human action. The final consequence of this hypothesis of 
fact-creation-processes out of control is scepticism about what we have 
hitherto accepted as knowledge. 

The proliferation of facts arises primarily from an indiscriminate application 
of our powers of description to the external world. The objects to be de- 
scribed seem inexhaustible and the task limitless. This might be referred to as 
the ‘numbering the grains of sand’ predicament. The problem is exacerbated 
if (i) we abandon the customary perceptible/describable units and explore 
other levels of description, e.g. the atoms in the grain of sand, the protons in 
the atom, etc., or (ii) we multiply the attributes of objects by recounting their 
histories, their connections with other objects, their significance within 
various classificatory schema and so on. The latter process of making con- 
nections, and hence allocating attributes, tends often to be subjective, whereas 
the exploration of levels is more often conducted according to public frame- 
works of thought, e.g. atomic physics, medical science. Clearly, the problem 
as stated touches on many philosophical controversies and predicaments, 
illustrating the interconnections of the parts of our habitual philosophical 
constructions of reality, and the difficulty of avoiding challenges to it in 
literature and elsewhere. The idea of facts out of control, when developed 
systematically, creates problems in the realms of: (a) epistemology (what is 
genuine knowledge? why this fact rather than another?); (b) theories of the 
nature of existence; and (c) theories of significance (theories which state what 
constitutes a fact, an attribute, etc., and which are themselves socially con- 
stituted). The writers to be considered here set out to show that the con- 
templation of the ‘proliferation of facts and its repercussions leads to panic 
in the thinker, or to existential nausea, mental suffocation, disorientation and 
scepticism. These claims will be examined. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF NORMALITY 


As a perspective from which to make the examination we must state how 
our non-vertiginous normality is constituted. The world presents a multi- 
plicity of objects to the unselective perceiver which the rational selective 
being orders, using concepts and general terms. A manageable proportion are 
thus transmuted into thought as ‘facts’, having been selected according to 
theories of social relevance and explanation which rest on current notions of 
identity, history, time, proximity and causality. By contrast, irrelevant or 
random fact-creation is said to be the hallmark of the insane. The sane employ 
theories of relevance which dictate which levels of description of an object 
are appropriate, and which relations are germane to the subject in hand. ‘ 

Generic names, or universals, simplify our perceptions of the diversity of 
particular objects, and the attribution of qualities and relations to an object 
helps to connect it to other objects, both proximate and distant in space and 
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time. These connections can then be presented as facts of relation between 
objects (referred to hereafter as ‘relational facts’). These may be spatial, 
temporal, material or socially-constituted, e.g. ‘on top of’, ‘before’, ‘heavier 
than’, ‘father of’, ‘owns’. When invention fails but we still wish to connect 
disparate objects, the convenient label ‘coincidence’ is attached. Many of 
the connections made between objects are spurious, as coincidences are par 
excellence, yet most of our social practices are built on the creation of just 
such tenuous connections, e.g. the old-boy network. However, the use of 
these devices and labels in a systematic and all-embracing way allows us to 
constitute a normality which holds no fears. 

But to introduce the notion of theoretical and social predetermination 
and preselection which control the burgeoning mass of facts is not to turn 
this chaos into real order. The result is merely an approved culture-relative 
method of selection which is limited in scope by the social context and times, 
and by convention, agreement, ideology and the state of knowledge; but 
which still has infinite scope for the generation of useless, disturbing, bizarre, 
disorderly facts. These, though logically and linguistically of the same order 
as the socially approved facts, are otherwise useless. A theory of social purpose 
` and an anthropocentric view of the world may help the thinker to discipline 
and to rank objects through a sparing creation of facts, but billions of alter- 
native and additional facts demand selection, claim validity and thus create 
biliousness in the thinker. Awareness of these mavericks and beggars makes 
him sceptical even of the approved facts and of factuality in general, and 
he seems to glimpse a nightmare world, teeming with facts which lie outside 
and beyond his conventions and language. However, in the normal world of 
normal unquestioning people, the criteria are adequate to their task. But the 
suspension or abolition of the criteria (achieved by Nabokov, Borges and 
Sartre) shows the. artificiality and precariousness of that normality, and the 
anarchy which it holds at bay. Their enterprise is didactic, but their accounts 
inflict on the reader the vertigo of an intellectual helter-skelter ride. 


TRANSPARENCY: THE OBJECT AS A HISTORY 


Vladimir Nabokov, in Transparent Things, reveals his concern 1n the first 
chapter. 


When we concentrate on a material object, whatever its situation, the very act of 
attention may lead to our involuntarily sinking into the history of that object . . . 
Transparent things, through which the past shines! Man-made objects, or natural ones, 
inert in themselves but much used by careless life (you are thinking, quite rightly so, of 
a hillside over which a multitude of small animals have scurried in the course of incal- 
culable seasons) are particularly difficult to keep in surface focus. . . .3 


Hugh Person, the subject of the novel, seeks to retrace his courtship of the 
wife whom he strangled in his sleep, by visiting the Swiss resorts where they 
had met eight years before. Through the transparency of a hotel room he at 
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last begins to relive their love, only to die in a hotel fire. Objects are, 
unfortunately, opaque to the future. 

The book abounds in double and treble interconnections between places 
and persons and, equally and didactically, in disconnections, cul-de-sacs and 
connections of the utmost triviality. The first intimation of disaster occurs 
when Person randomly opens a hotel desk drawer and a pencil falls out which 
he ‘briefly considered’. Nabokov warns ‘Now comes the act of attention’ 
and sinks below the surface into the dizzily ramifying history of the pencil, 
its former owner (a carpenter), its manufacture, the pine tree from which it 
was cut. That this is an object lesson in technique is made clear: ‘We recognise 
[the pencil’s] presence in the log as we recognised the log in the tree and the 
tree in the forest and the forest in the world that Jack built.’ The perilousness 
of the technique also is made clear: 

[I]f it were necessary we could trace the complicated fate of the shavings, each mauve 
on one side and tan on the other when ‘fresh, but now reduced to atoms of dust whose 


wide, wide dispersal is panic catching its breath but one should be above it, one ae 
used to it fairly soon (there are worse terrors).® 


Nabokov is dealing here not just with the linguistic possibility of an endless 
series of statements, but with real objects, numerous as specks of dust, about 
which we might feel called upon to make factual and relational statements. 
From there it is a short step to the unconnected multiplicity of facts which 
could be cited. Significantly, the existence of a supposedly objective connec- 
tive framework, ‘the pencil’s history’, in no way decreases the panic. 

Later, descriptions are conducted in a more orderly fashion, but Nabokov 
frequently nudges the reader’s awareness, by dipping below the surface, as 
when Person picks up a figurine in a souvenir shop: ‘. . . (it was ‘alabasterette’, 
imitation aragonite, carved and coloured in the Grumbel jail by a homo- 
sexual convict, rugged Armand Rave, who had strangled his boyfriend’s 
incestuous sister)’. The parenthesis, for good measure, introduces a few 
unconnected connections, coincidences, e.g. the name ‘Armand’—Person’s 
wife was called Armande—and the theme of strangling. 

In one hotel Person notices ‘a Swiss businessman flipping through an 
ancient number of an American magazine (which had actually been left there 
by Hugh eight years ago, but this line of life nobody followed up)’. Nabokov 
anticipates his readers’ relief at this! Towards the end of his pilgrimage, 
on a mountain track, Person despairs at the fickle and indiscriminate nature of 
transparency. ‘It was not worth continuing that lone climb. Had she passed 
here, had her soles once imprinted their elaborate pattern in that clay?” 
Of course, as Nabokov warns, transparency is entirely subjective: indeed, 
he frequently has his characters, novices in the art, misread the data in their 
eagerness to create significance. 

The answer to the problem—or at least one answer—is implicit in the book. 
The transparency of things is a lens which the individual can focus on his 
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own interests; if he deviates, opacity or unwanted connections, supervene. 
Yes, we can imbue things with significance as part of our own history, and 
this can be an orderly process (the runaway history of the pencil frightened 
because it was devoid of immediate human significance, yet represented a 
wealth of plausible connections). But ultimately we and our histories are all 
for burning. There is more at stake in Transparent Things than the nature of 
coincidence, temporal and spatial (one of Nabokov’s favourite obsessions) : 
the nature, validity and factuality of historical connections and attributes 
is challenged. ‘History’ and ‘significance’ are found to be inherently sub- 
jective; and even the proliferation of objective connections is shown to be a 
panic-laden venture, though it is in the interest of the artist to insist on sub- 
jective patterns and histories for the ordering of his art. 


FACTS AS RECORD AND REMEMBRANCE 


Two of the short stories of J. L. Borges have a particular relevance for the 
present problem, although all his stories are rich in philosophical speculation. 
The Library of Babel describes “The universe (which others call the library)’, 
an infinite, symmetrical, interconnected series of hexagonal, book-filled 
galleries populated by ‘library men’ in search, Many of the books seem to 
contain nonsense: ‘for every sensible line of straightforward statement, 
there are leagues of senseless cacophonies, verbal jumbles and incoherences’.® 
Apparently the problem is that the library men are not infinitely wise, and 
so cannot comprehend these mysteries. Or is it? One librarian theorised; 


~ that the Library is total and that its shelves register all the possible combinations of the 
twenty-odd orthographic symbols (a number which, although extremely vast, is not 
infinite); in other words, all that it is given to express, in all languages. Everything: the 
minutely detailed history of the future, the archangels’ autobiographies, the faithful 
catalogue of the Library, thousands and thousands of false catalogues, the demonstration 
of the fallacy of those catalogues, the demonstration of the fallacy of the true catalogue, 
. . . the interpolation of every book in all books.° 


The story, evidently, is about many things: the nature of the universe, 
of knowledge, of logic, problems of determinism and freewill, of chaos 
in order, of infinity, of time. Excavation of relevant parts among these 
interconnections is not easy, although the allegory in no sense represents 
a coherent theory. 

The process of fact-generation and the creation of knowledge is under. 
scrutiny. Just as the Library is ‘unlimited and cyclical’, so is the number of 
facts recorded therein. Furthermore, the nature of knowledge is so tenuous 
that refutations, counter-facts, fallacies and distortions are within its scope. 
Some books are sheer nonsense. Evidently, one aspect of the allegory deals 
- with our pathetic attempts to control the universe through knowledge. At 
one point there is a promise of finitude, certainty: ‘On some shelf in some 
hexagon (men reasoned) there must exist a book which is the formula and 
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perfect compendium of all the rest: some librarian has gone through it and 
he is analogous to a god’.!° But in the terms of Borges’s own argument, this 
too is impossible, for there must be a book about that book, and about the 
life and death of that man. 

One question to be asked is whether Borges here caricatures the power of 
language to generate factual (and nonsensical) statements ad infinitum, or 
whether he is referring to the profusion of facts, existences, histories, futures, 
etc. which may be recorded as ‘knowledge’ and the profusion of languages 
and codes which may simultaneously record them. No doubt both were in 
his mind. Language’s power to generate statements is, for reasons discussed 
later, less disturbing than, although intimately connected with, fact- 
generation. 


In Funes the Memorious, Ireneo Funes, thrown by a horse and paralysed at 
the age of nineteen, suddenly gained the capacity to remember every sen- 
sation and perception that he had ever experienced. “The present was almost 
intolerable in its richness and sharpness, as were his most distant and trivial 
memories.”1! No details of any scene escaped his memory; he was able to 
master Latin with a dictionary and one text. His infinite capacity to absorb 
particulars led him to invent a system of notation with a different name for 
each number. 

Locke, in the seventeenth century, postulated (and rejected) an impossible language 
in which each individual thing . . . would have its own name; Funes once projected an 
analogous language, but discarded it because it seemed too general to him, too ambi- 


guous. In fact, Funes remembered not only every leaf of every tree of my wood, but 
also every one of the times he had perceived or imagined it. 12 


Although Funes seems happy with his situation, this blessing i is construed as a 
curse by the narrator, who spends a night in conversation with the prodigy 
and is haunted by that thought: 


I thought that each of my words (that each of my movements) would. persist in his 
implacable memory: I was benumbed by the fear of multiplying useless gestures. 1° 


Funes’s perception of his own perceptions also entails an infinite regression 
of subjective memories. He died, aged 21, ‘of congestion of the lungs’. 
Borges locates the philosophical cause of Funes’s prodigious memory in 
his inability to use generic terms. ‘He was, let us not forget, almost incapable 
_of ideas of a general, Platonic sort.’ And again: ; 
I suspect, however, that he was not very capable of thought. To think is to forget 
differences, generalise, make abstractions. In the‘teeming world of Funes, there were 
only details, almost immediate in their presence. 14 
Clearly, Funes used general terms uncomprehendingly if at all; equally 
clearly, the use of such terms gives us a framework for the organization of 
perceptions into a semblance of order. 
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This presentation of the problem relates to those of Library and Trans- 
parent Things: the problem for Funes was that his rich repertoire of memory- 
facts was all-too-unconnected. Not for him the historical or causal connection 
between particulars, since he could not even make the connection of a 
particular object at one moment with itself at a later moment. So the notion 
of the objective self-identity of objects was alien to him. Each fact in his 
memory had a direct connection with himself, qua his perception and a part 
of his own history. Incidentally, the story suggests that Funes suffered no 
crisis of self-identity because of the uniqueness of each perception, such as 
Hume might have suggested, but that he somehow presides over and above 
his own memory, and orders the teeming particulars which inhabit it. So 
Funes’s mind is cluttered with subjective facts (such as Hugh Person projects 
on to the outside world); but in the matter of inducing vertigo, these do 
not differ from the supposedly objective facts stored in the Library. Needless 
to say, Borges’s own solution to the related problems does not appear in 
his stories; except for his commendation of universals to Funes, he remains 
enigmatic. 


THE INTRACTABLE OBJECT 


In Nausea Sartre deals with what seems to be the obverse of the problem 
of a myriad of recorded facts: the myriad objects that exist in the world un- 
touched by the names or attributes which are merely human impositions. 
The diarist Roquentin suffers from existential nausea, an incapacitating phy- 
sical and mental emotion induced by his perception of existence in the'raw, 
separated from conceptual categories. Eventually, he experiences a revelation 
about the nature of existence, realizing that men control the surface of existence 
by the use of names which falsely differentiate between existences (i.e. 
objects, movements, events, people) but which fail to penetrate that surface 
or to realize the true nature of things. Cease naming objects, and the clearcut 
distinctions between things blur visibly and immediately—the fringe of 
insanity. To convey this dislocation of perception, Sartre flirts with the 
deliberately unconceptualized, unsystematized descriptions such as were 
advocated and practised by Robbe-Grillet in the nouveau roman for not dis- 
similar reasons. Roquentin describes his experience: 


Things have broken free from their names. They are there, grotesque, stubborn, 
gigantic, and it seems ridiculous to call them seats or say anything at all about them: I 
am in the midst of Things, which cannot be given names. 15 i 


It is part of the rational being’s predicament, as conceived of by Sartre, that 
despite his realization of the impermeability of the world of existence to 
concepts, he can only express this by shuffling concepts themselves and re- 
naming objects to show the arbitrariness of names. Thus Roquentin is driven 


to think that the bus seat on which he sits might just as well be a dead donkey ` 
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floating belly-up in a river. Previously he had described and defined objects 
without suspecting the nature of existence: the sea belonged to the class of 
green objects, and so on. Everything was like stage scenery and perceived as 
a tool for human use. Now he sees. undifferentiated, useless existence. 


Words had disappeared, and with them the meaning of things, the methods of using 
them, the feeble landmarks which men have traced on their surface. . . . [The] diversity 
of things, their individuality was only an appearance, a veneer. This veneer had melted, 


leaving soft, monstrous masses, in disorder—naked, with a frightening, obscene 
nakedness. 18 - i 


Perceived thus, without reference to human existence, everything appears 
superfluous (N.B. another indispensable concept), so Roquentin tries to count 
and so locate the trees in the park (i.e. to apply social canons of meaning to 
these existences). But 


I was aware of the arbitrary nature of these relationships, which [insisted on maintaining 
in order to delay the collapse of the human world of measures, of quantities, of bearings. 
. .. The world of explanation and reasons is not that of existence. 17 


Concepts and objects are qualitatively different: you cannot explain a tree 
root. ‘No necessary being can explain existence: contingency is not an illusion, 
an appearance which can be dissipated; it is absolute, and consequently perfect 
gratuitousness.’18 l 

Again, the counterposing of the inevitable concepts: this time, necessity 
and contingency. The proliferation problem itself is also explored briefly: 
Roquentin sees the movement of each leaf in a wind-swept tree as a separate 
existence. “There were swarms of existences at the ends of the branches, 
existences which constantly renewed themselves and were never born.’ ™ 
But the horrors of proliferation are secondary to those of existence 
itself. 
Sartre here confronts the fundamental problems of the relation of ideas to 
the external world and the social construction of reality, and the subjective 
panic which disorientation of perception induces. Through Roquentin’s 
eyes, he tries to portray a ‘natural’ world free of socially constructed meanings. 
But his enterprise is in fact impossible: the deliberate jettisoning of conceptual 
consciousness is like the fakir’s rope trick—if properly executed there would 
be no basis at all for perceiving or thinking anything. The thinking being 
cannot aspire to a non-conceptual or pre-conceptual state of consciousness. 
He can at most experience conceptual disruption. The attempt to describe 
the world non-anthropocentrically must leave us wordless, and worldless. 

Sartre’s exploration of the objective nature of existence departs from the 
area of subjectively and socially constituted factuality which interests 
Nabokov and Borges. But his questioning of our processes of naming and 
conceptualization relates directly to their approach, and it appears that Sartre’s 
revelations may also lead to scepticism about the nature of our ideas, con- 
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cepts and knowledge; and to insecurity about the self-centred (anthropo- ` 
‘centric or purely subjective) process of naming and delineating the world 
of objects. 

Before considering the problem more abstractly, it must be said that these 
writers are of course by no means novices in philosophy. They are clearly 
aware of the dimensions of the subject which they are exploring and the 
related difficulties. Nabokov’s reference to ‘the world that Jack built’ suggests 
that he perceives the problem precisely in the terms in which it is set out in 
this paper. Borges and Sartre are similarly knowing. But as writers these 
thinkers are also concerned with the self-conscious. process of creating those 
fictive facts known as art, and with the relation of art to life. However, this 
strong undercurrent of debate only reinforces that more general puzzlement 
about the relation -of thought to reality which creates the philosophical 
predicament; the artist’s predicament is a species of the genus. The writers - 
will, accordingly, be treated primarily as philosophers in this context, 
although with the acknowledgement that their chief purpose lies elsewhere. 


` REALITY, FACTUALITY AND KNOWLEDGE 


I now want to discuss and elaborate. further the philosophical’ dilemmas 
constructed by these authors, and to ask if indeed the only philosophical 
_ alternatives are anarchy or the rigid control of facts. All three writers attempt 
to refute simplistic notions of the primacy, autonomy and value of facts, 
i.e. naively empiricist theories of knowledge qua an amassment of observed 
‘data. Secondly, they challenge the supposed autonomy and significance of . 
relational facts which deal with relations, -attributes, etc., by showing: the 
significance of these to be largely subjective and limited, and at most confined 
to one kind of society or cultural tradition (or literary genre). They attempt 
these revelations largely by reductio ad absurdum which is often achieved 
through an eruption into infinite, senseless regression. Fear of such regression 
is familiar to everyone; but this vertigo, and the reduction to absurdity, do 
not-singly or jointly constitute a conclusive philosophical argument against 
naive theories of knowledge and significance. 2 

Of course, the naive empiricist theory of. knowledge and reality has 
frequently been modified, to avoid absurdity, by a theory of what constitutes 
significance: socially prescribed meanings, selectively perceived relevances 
are admitted to control the random collection of facts. But these writers 
also suggest that this escape route partakes of the same absurdity. 

The common conviction that via language we can transmute reality into 
facts and so generate knowledge is a powerful one, intuitively valid. Borges | 
in Library illustrates the grotesque spiral of chaos which results from this 
naive claim to knowledge carried to extremes: an infinite number of books 
record all possible facts about past, present and future, along with refutations, 
and so on ad ‘nauseam. This accurately depicts the consequences of viewing - 
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knowledge in this way, since there is an inexhaustible supply of objects in 
the world suitable as the subjects of factual propositions, and the exhaustive 
description of any object is by definition impossible. 

But is it possible, even for the sake of argument, to acquiesce in the naive 
theory of knowledge even in order to experience the vertigo which it in- 
duces? Perhaps not. The truth, of which Nabokov, Borges and Sartre are 
well aware, is that the naive view of reality (which holds that facts mirror 
a ‘real world’) is inappropriate and invalid; this discrepancy is highlighted - 
in the complex society of our time. Although most people probably still 
subconsciously hold on to some such naive theory of knowledge, it is 
inadequate to explain the process of: knowledge-creation. But the modified 
version, which acknowledges the intervention of classificatory schemes be- 
tween reality and knowledge, only intensifies vertigo, since the more 
complex and manifold our thought structures and taxonomies, the greater the 
availability and confusion. of facts. The more sophisticated the society and 
the greater the accumulation of the thinker’s knowledge, the more facts he 
can create. Certainly, primitive peoples had taxonomies for classifying natural 
objects in ways discarded by, or unknown to, today’s sophisticates, and made 
distinctions inappropriate to the inhabitants of advanced industrial society 
(e.g. raw/cooked). But the present obsolescence of such taxonomies does 
not impoverish the.powers of the modern thinker, for he can, in addition to 
operating with his own thought structures, describe these outmoded structures 
and facts as historical truths. Today the scientist or educated man has addi- 
tional levels of description available to him; neurology, haematology, 
organic chemistry and so on, allow him to generate an infinite series of 
facts even about the composition of his little finger. Likewise the novelist, 
who may -also-disregard the convention that data should be observable. 
Nabokov uses this privilege to the full. Having described the visible char- 
acteristics of Person’s hotel room, he continues: ‘A mass of sprouts and 
potatoes, colourfully mixed: with pinkish meat, could be discerned, if 
properly focussed, performing hand-over-fist evolutions in Person’s 
entrails’.2° Furthermore, in a philosophical climate which takes as given 
the intrusion of the knowing subject in the knowledge which he creates, 
there is an extensive class of ‘subjective facts’ such as were memorized by 
Funes and pursued by-Person, as well as the ‘objective facts’ recorded in the 
Library and confronted in the form of existences by Roquentin. 

In short, society is constantly stratifying itself and its forms of knowledge 
in ways which produce more distinctions and a greater plurality of social 
facts. Similarly, science constantly refines its techniques and renews its para- 
digms, which in turn manufacture new kinds of facts about natural objects. 
The risk of vertigo does not recede merely because our explanation of how 
facts are produced has become more sophisticated than naive empiricism. 

A word more is needed on what have been called relational facts, i.e. 
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factual statements such as “This is the dog that worried the cat’. It is such 
tenuous yet significant facts as these which inspired Transparent Things, 
e.g. ‘This is the hotel where I loved Armande’. They describe an object in 
terms of canons of meaning and relevance, and according to the speaker’s 
own selection of causal and historical links, and his subjective situation. The 
basis for creating such facts is not an empiricist view of knowledge but a 
socially constituted theory of significance, together perhaps with a notion of 
the identity of the (knowing) self and the unity of its experience and percep- 
tions, and a similar belief in the persisting identity of the object. Men and 
objects must be postulated to exist diachronically for such statements to be 
made. The relational facts are presented as extrinsic attributes of the object, 
and Nabokov makes the fallaciousness of such attribution clear. Yet much 
of human life and behaviour relies on extrinsic attributes which lie at the . 
heart of such notions as loyalty, jealousy, betrayal, and so on. However, 
the validity of such facts may be tested in the way that social facts are usually 
tested, although their status seems to differ from that of facts about the in- 
trinsic properties of objects. (But philosophers have long known that all such 
judgements are precarious!) With regard to vertigo, their effects are identical: 
relational statements may, be extended infinitely, multiplied chaotically, and 
may dwindle into senselessness, as do the red herrings thoughtfully provided 
by Nabokov. This seems more than ever like a betrayal, since the facts of 
relation are devised for human uses. Thus, relational facts form an extension 
to the general problem of factuality, and. they introduce other disputed 
concepts to complicate the matter. ` ` 

(A note on causality is also necessary. The history of an object accounts 
for its attributes in terms of past events, without necessarily postulating 

causal connections. That is it is concerned with the contingencies surrounding 
an object or person, although confusions may arise because the historian 
speculates about these in the language of causality. Did the tattered man kiss 
her because she milked the cow with the crumpled horn? Causal statements 
are meant to proclaim a very special relationship between objects. But 
Nabokov shows the flimsiness of causality qua ‘necessary connection’ by 
creating wildly random or coincidental ‘causal’ links, which appear to observe 
‘the social rules governing notions: of causality, then reducing them to ab- 

-surdity. In truth, our notions of social causation are so capricious that we 
cannot codify them adequately to generalize about causes. For my purposes 
here, however; a causal connection can be treated as one more extrinsic 
attribute of an object.) 

To the approach to factuality taken by these novelists, it can no doubt be 
objected that the vertigo is merely the factitious disease of the intellectual 
hypochondriac, since facts are constituted by language and are thus in our 
power to control. We deal merely with ideas and concepts, and the existences 
in the world cannot impinge on us nor we on them. (This contention could 
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not be made in arty case against Sartre who deals precisely with the problem 
of impingement and boundaries.) As Chomsky shows, the generative 
grammar at the basis of all language has infinite possibilities for the genera- 
tion of statements, including statements which, while making sense according 
to linguistic criteria, are nonsensical or incomprehensible in a particular social 
context. This parallel to the fact-creation problem is of course no accident, 
since the generation of facts rests on the possibility of generating statements, 
exactly as the possibility of conceptualization and knowledge (as opposed to 
skill) rests on language. But our languages would equally be empty of content 
did they not in some way encompass the contirigencies of the external world 


and grapple with objects. Therefore we cannot dismiss the problem of fact- 


uality by declaring that it is merely a formal one which arises from the nature 
of language. The form/content and idea/existence distinctions are not so 
clear-cut, for the elements are mutually penetrable. What is significant is 
that the contingencies which are selected and embodied in language as factual 
statements are thereby apparently given some special epistemological and 
ontological status (whether deserved or not)—a status to which the myriad of 
unselected, unexpressed objects seems, by extension, to aspire. The problem 
remains, even when one has taken account of the. special relationship of 
language to factuality. 


VERTIGO: CHRONIC OR ACUTE? ` 


It is now possible to examine’ this notion more thoroughly. The problem 
is one of panic (Nabokov’s term) induced by a disturbing perception of the 
infinity of facts which can be manufactured if no selective processes are oper- 
ated, or if relations between objects are perceived in endless regression. The 
panic is emotional rather than rational and is enhanced if the problem is 
viewed impressionistically rather than analytically. But a real, philosophical 
problem lies in the very notion of factuality. 

The vertigo takes various forms, according to the problem which generates 
it and'the epistemological assumptions which inspire it: ` ` 


(i) One variety emanates from a dualistic view of facts as indicative of 
objects ‘out there’, confronting wus with endless individuality and 
particularity, requiring to be controlled by embodiment in a frame- 
work of knowledge. This is the essence of Roquentin’s nausea, and 
has for him the panic-laden consequence that the whole of human 
life is ‘superfluous’, and other existences are wholly impervious to 
his own. Here, the desperate remedy is the dismissal of all social con- 
ventions of naming and ordering, and the resigned acceptance of a 
world of chaotic, undifferentiable existences. 

(ii) Another form of vertigo, which rests on a more ‘non-committal 
view about the true nature of existence, is that occurring when the 
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criteria for selection of facts are destroyed, as they are for Funes and 
the founder of Babel’s library. We are then assailed by runaway 
facts that knowledge cannot order. The abolition of the dominant 
epistemology allows a plurality of epistemologies to co-exist, including 

- epistemologies of nonsense. A plurality of infinities of facts is thereby 
engendered. The library men try to escape this by searching for an 
all-encompassing epistemology to order the rest (the Book of all 
books), while Funes yearns for an ideal-language which, by naming 
every particular, avoids the need for selection and order. The attempt 
at omniscience or total comprehension inevitably fails because of 
human limitations or logical prohibitions. (The paradox of the “Book 
of all books’ is a subcategory of Russell’s paradox of classes.) 

(iii) A third form of vertigo rests on the perception of what occurs when 
our relevance-creating criteria are distorted or taken to extremes, 
as in ‘The house that Jack’ built’, destroying or obscuring the signifi- 
cance of connective facts. One species of (iii) is produced by the over- 
extension of subjective significance, as shown in Transparent Things, 
where vertigo is mixed with despair of ever reaching the heart of the 
signification. In such cases, the cure is to invoke stricter selection 
criteria, and to apply them like blinkers to our perceptions. Yet we 
know the relative arbitrariness of such selection processes, which 
seem a flimsy protection against panic. 


Evidently, these writers are ‘making pronouncements-on the relation of 
facts (qua ideas, statements) to reality (qua existence in the external ‘world). 
This has; of course, been the preoccupation of philosophy since its inception, 
and the writers are testing and criticizing established hypotheses, rather 
than innovating. This intention is often made explicit: Borges, for example, 
int Tlön,, Ugbar, Orbis Tertius?! parodies a large number of the theories of 
epistemology that philosophy has fathered during its history. The solution 
to this philosophers’ perpetual puzzle remains elusive, but the novels 
elucidate the psychological consequences of particular hypotheses: the equa- 
tion of language-generated facts with existences leads to the vertiginous 
perception of a world containing an infinite number of facts, and requires 
an impossibly infinite knowledge to comprehend this world. Alternatively, 
the disjunction of facts and existences produces existential nausea and a 
sceptical rejection of all our accepted frameworks for fact-creation. Either 
direction leads to strictly unphilosophical panic. 

‘While in agreement with the enterprise of challenging our conceptions 
of reality, factuality and knowledge, I suspect that the vertigo device, which 
- these authors substitute for argument, rests on several sleights of hand, or 
mind, and that a survey of these would show the panic to be more assumed 
_than real. It might, for instance, be suggested as a way of dissolving the 
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problem, that it is merely a psychological one created by the physical limita- 
tions of human memory. Toqueville, for instance, held that God can know 
everything in the universe by its particular name, but that man cannot, and 
so invents universals. The universals do not, however, answer adequately 
(as the godlike Funes maintained) since the unique position and duration of 
even a grain of sand make it worthy ofa particular name. In part the problem 
clearly is generated by the extent of memory, the narrowness of experience 
and vision, and other limiting characteristics which, incidentally, pertain less to 
the collective social unit than the individual. Seen as the result of a universal 
natural limitation, the problem is irksome rather than acute, and should no 
more induce panic than the knowledge that we are earth-bound. However, 
this explanation still does not alleviate or excuse that other panic produced by 
a proliferation of irrelevances, or the imperviousness of objects to concepts. 

The problem is also posed partly on the basis of a misleading conception 
of the infinite. When the concept is seen for what it is, a logical postulate, 
terrors may disappear. Borges in particular brandishes the idea of infinity in 
a melodramatic fashion which plays on the panic-laden nature of the concept 
but adds nothing to the understanding. The idea of infinity in the cosmos 
is testing for the intellect and emotions: the prospect of an infinity of exist- 
ences in our world or an infinity of facts inside our heads is vertiginous. 
Yet infinity is largely a terroristic concept, invented, I presume, along with 
God, as the antithesis of human limitations. This gives it no genuine claim 
to inhabit our discourse. The mathematician’s infinity is less objectionable, 
serving, as it does, as shorthand for a simultaneously existing series. In the 
context of knowledge, however, infinity suggests burgeoning -chaos and 
unattainability, and, for the thinking subject, an eternity of enumeration, 
description, journeying. (These terrors are all reflections and echoes of the 
panic of mortality.) Universals abridge the infinite as well as aid the memory, 
but cannot abolish it. Nevertheless, the concept of the infinite is, in the 
context of this problem, merely an abbreviation of a multitude of particulars 
which are not individually beyond our comprehension. Thus, its effect (of 
enhancing rather than producing the vertigo) can be rationally discounted. 

Again, in part the vertigo is symptomatic of a perception of the ‘irrelevance’ 
or ‘superfluity’ of human existence, and constitutes a gut protest against this 
recognition. To describe Hugh Person in terms of the contents of his 
intestines, to give a pencil a history as long asa man’s, or to depict the world 
as a series of independent existences or facts recorded by no human hand, is 
to reveal an impervious cosmos without human privilege or priority. This 
raises again the ancient spectre of the meaninglessness of human life, and 
shows the precariousness of the meanings which we construct. Undoubtedly 
novelists, as well as philosophers, are equipped to grapple with this funda- 
mental problem, but preoccupation with vertiginous symptoms may not 
help them to achieve a diagnosis. 
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Further criticism can be made of the writers’ presentation of the problem 
of vertigo. The vulnerability of their position is that, to serve the argument 
and the purposes of art, they all implicitly or explicitly adopt a false naivety: 
that is, they pretend to be unable to generalize or to select relevant connec- 
tions. In reality this naivety is unavailable, even as a heuristic device, to the 
thinking being, who literally cannot conceive of a pre-conceptual, non- 
subjective or pre-social world. This method of proceeding therefore gives 
the reader the impression that he/she is invited to peep into a philosophical 
freak-show or Bedlam while remaining in a’ reassuringly normal outside 
world, and so suggests that the problem is, as it were, optional and can safely 
be ignored. The reader, in rejecting the artifice by means of which the prob- 
lem is presented, may fail to discern the genuine philosophical debate which 
underlies the literary devices. _ - 

It will have been obvious throughout this paper that the writers’ concerns 
are both similar and dissimilar, and that they explore a range of problems. 
All of them are, however, located on a continuum of discourse about the 
relation of reality to language, ideas and knowledge. This is the justification . 
for treating them together. But why are important contemporary novelists 
preoccupied with this vertigo and its outcome, scepticism? Current interest 
in the nature of knowledge, in relativism and in the ideology-science dis- 
tinction evidently serves as a focus for such problems. The cult of individual- 
ism, worshipped now for several centuries, places an emphasis on sub- 
_jectivity which endlessly multiplies the availability of facts and relations for 
the thinker. Critics who would condemn such authors for squandering 
space on the subjectivist’s dilemma may not notice the philosophical problem 
of which it is one facet, and which afflicts society as well as individuals. 

Another contemporary cultural cause of intellectual unease is the wide- 
spread vulgar acceptance of empiricist theories of knowledge, more or less 
naive, which allocate such importance to bare ‘facts’ and demote theory. 
The accumulation of recorded history and information sanctioned by this 
empiricist doctrine on a scale technically impossible hitherto, makes critical 
speculation on the nature of factuality and knowledge unavoidable and 
vertigo venial. The constitution of many new levels of description by the 
natural and social sciences magnifies the confusion and demands investigation. 
As a result of these developments the Renaissance ideal of the complete man 
replete with all available knowledge has necessarily receded: man is seen to 
be submerged in knowledges created by frameworks outside his ken, which 
are no less vertiginous than random, unlocated facts. The varying forms which 
modern man’s vertigo takes can thus be historically explained, though this 
is no cure. 

Evidently Borges, Nabokov and Sartre (and this article) are not posing a 
new problem or an uncommon one. Most thinking people have felt the 
bafflement, have experienced some degree of vertigo and have been haunted 
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by questions of social significance and relativism. ‘What is a fact? Why this - 
fact, not that? Why stop at the farmer sowing his corn . . .? So, are these 
writers, in their literary accounts of an old problem, leading us into a blind 
. alley of mere astonishment and speculation,’ or pointing to an escape route? 
Although they convincingly show that our selection processes are arbitrary, 
and may lead to banality or irrelevance, and that yet the abandonment of 
such, processes results in mental terror or impotence, they do not seek to 
provide alternative, infallible selection processes or epistemologies (except 
possibly Sartre). This kind of intellectual dislocation need not have revolu- 
tionary results, then. Perhaps its highest purpose is to induce a salutary 
uncertainty. It may be that suffering vertigo and overcoming it is the recom- 
mended experience. If so, these novelists differ from radicals such as Robbe- 
Grillet, who pleads for a random recording of dehumanized perceptions 
as the new literary form—no more attainable, incidentally, than the 
preconceptual world.?? 

Where lies the escape? The radical exit would most likely be via a dis- 
solution of the problem: the notion of factuality would be debunked, and 
concepts and theory presented as the primary data of knowledge. Within the 
given empirical paradigm, the solution already noted, the creation of social 
rules and purposes, is commonplace. But the writers in question set out to 
reveal the fallibility of this process; in any case, it is not a solution, but a 
technique for avoiding the problem. Borges, Nabokov and Sartre aim to 
elaborate the problem and devastate our technical defences, rather than to 
provide solutions. This is surely because any solution would seek to destroy > 
the problem ab initio, while the novelist is committed to portraying the drama 
of vertigo and to causing his reader to experience both symptoms and 
recovery, rather than to abolishing the disease. 
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PICTORIAL COMMUNICATION 
L. R. Rogers 


IN view of Harold Osborne’s recent remarks about the aesthetic irrelevance of many dis- 
cussions of representation (B.J.A. Autumn 1977), readers of this Journal may like to know 
straightaway that Novitz* tells us in his introduction that ‘problems of the aesthetic dimension 
of pictures will be left on one side’ in his book. His main concern will be ‘to explain the _ 
way in which pictures are used to inform us; the way in which they influence our thinking, 
our attitudes and our perception of the world’ and ‘to provide a viable account of pictorial 
communication’. 

Most of the issues dealt with in the book are discussed in relation to the work of other 
writers. Indeed, many sections of the book are primarily applications of other writers’ 
ideas—sometimes ideas developed for quite different purposes—to the analysis of pictorial 
representation. There are, to name some of the main ones, discussions of representation and 
denotation (in relation to Goodman); conventions and schemata (Lewis, Squires, Gombrich, 
Rogers); representation and speech acts (Strawson, Austin); pictorial propositions (Searle); 
expression (Tormey, Gombrich, Wollheim); and pictorial revolutions (related to Kuhn’s 
The Structure of Scientific Revolutions). The book is not a long one, and the over-all effect of 
so many discussions of so many ideas following so rapidly one upon the other would have 
been utterly bewildering, instead of mildly so, if the author had not helped us with frequent 
summaries on the way. It is not possible to give anything like a complete view of the book’s 
content in a review, so I shall limit myself to a discussion of tv two of its principal themes: the 
use of pictures, and pictorial conventions. 

The thread which stitches most of the book’s topics sagen is the author’s conviction of the 
importance of the “crucial distinction between pictures and their production, on the one 
hand, and the use made of pictures, on the other’. The use of pictures, he says, has been 
overlooked in almost all philosophical literature on pictorial representation, and it is primarily . 
to fill this gap that the book has been written. A-major reason for this neglect is, he stiggests, 
the way in which our ordinary uses of the terms ‘picture’ and ‘representation’ blur this 
vital distinction between pictures and their use. As a remedy for this Novitz prescribes novel 
and somewhat idiosyncratic restrictions on the two terms. ‘Picture’ is to be used for picture 
per se, and ‘pictorial representation’ for picture~in-use (to warn, lampoon, illustrate, advertise, 
etc.), as long as what it is used for ‘pertains to, or is about, what is pictured’. He then goes on 
to develop this notion of the ‘use of pictures’ by applying to it Austin’s analysis of the perfor- 
mative role of language (speech acts) modified in the light of Strawson’s and Searle’s sub- 
sequent work on the subject. Since Austin. himself admits the notion of a non-verbal 
illocutionary act, Novitz does not feel he is stretching Austin’s ideas too far by developing 
the concepts of a ‘pictorial illocutionary act’ and a ‘pictorial perlocutionary act’. Lovers of 
the English language, however, may well feel'that he is stretching that beyond its limits. 

But is it true, at least in any troublesome sense, that ‘ordinary language blurs the distinction 
between pictures and the use we make of them’? Certainly, in our everyday conversations 
we may not bother to distinguish if it is not necessary to do so. But if it is necessary to do so 
in order to avoid or remedy confusion, then there are perfectly good ordinary ways of not 
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blurring or of unblurring the distinction. Who but a philosopher is ever confused over 
whether a picture of Lot’s wife as a pillar of salt is a picture of Lot’s wife or a picture of a 
pillar of salt? And to try to remedy this manufactured confusion by saying that what we 
have is a pillar-of-salt-picture ‘used to illustrate a story’ could be to suggest that we just 
happened to have a picture of a pillar of salt in the drawer which came in handy when we 
had to illustrate a story about Lot’s wife. Of course, in ordinary conversation we would 
have no trouble in overcoming this kind of confusion too. But the point I am trying to 
make is that we would be better off coming to grips with the ambiguities of ‘picture’ and 
‘representation’ on their own, without compounding them with the notorious ambiguities 
of ‘use’, a term which gives philosophers far more headaches than the other two. Perhaps a 
more profitable approach than interfering with the ways in which we ordinarily express 
ourselves in speech would be to develop something like Panofsky’s analysis of the levels of 
representation in pictures (Ch. I, Meaning in the Visual Arts). 

Panofsky’s distinction between primary and secondary subject-matter in pictures and 
pre-iconographic and iconographic description of pictures might have helped to avoid the 
trcuble I find myself in over the statement ‘it is by no means clear that pictures stand for (and 
so represent) things without being used to stand for them’. Is there not a sense in which to be 
a picture is already to be a set of marks made to stand for, or represent, something? Graphic 
representation at its most basic level is the relation between marks on a surface and what 
those marks individually and collectively stand for, symbolize, represent, call to mind or 
signify (there is no exact synonym for depict—why should there be?). If I understand Austin 
aright, one main point about his illocutionary acts is that they are performed in the utterance 
of the sentences. They are not acts in which we use sentences already made and waiting to 
be used. A painting is a portrait not because someone uses it as such but because in painting 
it the painter portrayed someone. Perhaps the analogies with Austin would be better found 
in the uses of depicting, painting and drawing rather than in the uses of pictures, paintings 
and drawings. 

But why search for analogies and connections with language at all? Discussions of repre- 
sentation have been plagued all along by an over-eagerness to apply concepts developed in 
the analysis of language to the study of drawing, painting, print-making and suchlike: There 
have been attempts to force pictures and other types of graphic representation into omni- 
vorous systems of semiology and semiotics which were devised primarily with language in 
mind. And there have been long discussions about whether art is a language and pictures are 
propositions. We have also heard a great deal about pictorial syntax and semantics. Are we 
now about to witness a flowering of pictorial pragmatics? At one point Novitz does warn 
_ us about the dangers of overdoing the analogies with language, but this does not prevent 
him from going ahead. 

Most of our thinking and communicating is done by means of graphic representation and 
language, and there are undoubtedly similarities between them. But what is important 
about them and the main reason for their common high level of development and universal 
coexistence is that they are different and are capable of serving widely different, although 
often complementary, purposes. Why the vast range of types and styles of representation 
have developed, how they work, how we make them serve so many different purposes, 
what their principles are, whether there are any universal features—these are matters worth 
investigating. But if we persist in conducting such an investigation with tools and procedures 
developed for the study of something as different as language, then we are no more likely 
to succeed than we would be if we tried to find out what kind of a scent a rose has by examin- 
ing it with a stethoscope. What is needed is an enquiry into graphic representation on its 
own terms, and the development of whatever concepts and terminology are found to be 
appropriate and to arise naturally out of that enquiry. 

In some of the final pages of his book Novitz does make what could be thought of as the 
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beginning of such an investigation. In the course of doing so he has some interesting things 
to say about the ways in which pictures influence our beliefs about and perception of the 
world by drawing our attention to hitherto unnoticed features of objects, by giving us new 
ways of looking at things in general, and by being used to affect our attitudes and opinions. 
I would have liked more of this and cannot see why it was considered either necessary or 
desirable to prelude such a small discussion of the uses of pictures with such a long discussion 
of ‘the use of pictures’. All this unending philosophical ground-clearing seems rather pointless 
if there is never to be any planting or building. 

The first of the two chapters on pictorial conventions begins with a section entitled 
Leonardo and the Practice of Depiction. This is based on a mutilated quotation from Leonardo 
which Novitz encountered in an already shortened form in an essay by Hochberg (Art, 
Perception, and Reality, Gombrich, Hochberg and Black). Neither author gives the source of 
the quotation but it looks as though it must have come from Richter extract no. 294. On 
the strength of it Leonardo is once again miscast as that philosophers’ favourite fall guy, 
the naive realist, and credited with an attempt to give an ‘account of depiction’. Since the 
passage in question is merely a practical tip on how to assess the effects of colour perspective 
and prepare aids for painting them, it is not surprising that it is ‘wide of the mark’ as a general 
‘account of depiction’. ; 

What this section is leading up to is an account of the conflicting views about the conven- 
tionality of pictures, with Leonardo, of course, on the non-conventionalist side. In the course 
of this Novitz expounds David Lewis’s ideas about conventions as solutions to what Lewis 
calls ċoordination problems and applies this analysis to pictorial conventions. This is useful 
as a means of clarifying our concept of pictorial conventions, if it needed it. But by this 
time I find myself agreeing with Novitz with regard to the conventionality of pictures, that 
it is not ‘always clear what the puzzle is, or how it arises’. Certainly I find it hard to understand 
why a whole chapter is necessary in order to argue that ‘pictures often are, in some sense, 
conventional’ when all over the world people are learning and applying the conventions of 
orthographic, isometric, oblique, one-, two-, and three-point perspective, and exploded 
drawings; and historians are discussing the conventions of Egyptian, Greek, Mayan, Byzan- 
tine and Chinese pictorial traditions. One positive result of the chapter is to show, I think 
correctly, that there need be no irreconcilable opposition between resemblance and con- 
vention in theories of representation. A picture can resemble what it pictures within a frame- 
work of convention. 

The following chapter, Convention and the Growth of Pictorial style, concerns the ways in 
which conventions enter into pictorial representation and their role in determining style. 
Most of the chapter was recently published as an article with the same title in this Journal 
(Autumn 1976). Much of the material in it derives from an article I wrote some years ago 
(Representation and Schemata, B. J.A. April 1965). In particular, Novitz has adopted a distinction 
I made between general graphic conventions (rebaptized by Novitz ‘umbrella’ conventions) 
and schemata. General graphic conventions are the fundamental ‘rules’ which govern 
systems and styles of graphic representation, and they underlie schemata. A schema may be 
regarded as a formula for the construction of representations of a type of object according 
to a set of general conventions. In what we might call traditional or natural systems of 
representation these conventions may be hard to uncover and make explicit, although many 
artists may possess a working knowledge of them. With exact systems of representation, 
such as modern orthographic engineering drawing, the principal conventions may be 
learned from a British Standards pamphlet. Novitz also uses this distinction to modify and 
supplement Professor Gombrich’s pioneer work on this topic in more or less the same way 
as I did. 

I am pleased to see these ideas being taken up because I think, as Novitz obviously does, 
that they are basically sound and useful—although there is much else in the paper that I would 
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wish to rewrite. Unfortunately Novitz does not develop the ideas much beyond where I - 
left them except to show in greater detail the role of these general conventions in the develop- 
ment of style and in ‘pictorial revolutions’, i.e. fundamental changes in the kind of represen- 
tation procedures used in a society. Particularly i interesting is the analogy he finds between 
general graphic conventions and Kuhn’s scientific paradigms. 

Indeed, one could say in conclusion that what is most interesting in the book is not’so 
much its central arguments as the connections it suggests among the range of apparently 
disparate ideas it draws into its service. It is subtitled ‘A Philosophical Essay’ and it is primarily 
addressed to fellow philosophers. Others, such as artists, architects, graphic designers, 
draughtsmen and historians may find that it provokes in them, as it does in me, a tendency 
to Johnsonian stone-kicking. 


THE BRITISH SOCIETY OF AESTHETICS 


Members might like to note the following information about forthcoming conferences 
in Poland. 

A conference on the subject ‘Creativity and Social Life’ will be held near Warsaw from 
21 to 24 August 1978. Inquiries to Professor Dr J. Huezynski, Editor, Dialectics and 
Humanism, Nowy Swial 59, 00 042 Warsaw, Poland. 

It is proposed to hold a conference on the subject “The Crisis of Contemporary Aesthetics’ 
in Cracow in May, 1979. Inquiries to Professor Maria Golaszewska, Institute of Philosophy, 
Jagiellonian University, Grodzka 52, 31—044 Krakow, Poland. 
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Inquiries into the Fundamentals of Aesthetics. 
By STEFAN MORAWSKI. MIT Press. 1974. 
pp. 408. f f 

Tr COMES as no surprise that Stefan Morawski, 

who held the chair of Aesthetics at Warsaw 

University up to 1968, was in that year 

relieved of the post on grounds of his 

supposedly ‘revisionist’ leanings. On the 
evidence of these essays, Morawski is well 

. within the limits of what ‘counts in the 

West as a Marxian philosophy of art, but 

‘ clearly at odds with the hardline dictates 

of official Marxist aesthetics. For one thing, 
his range of practical examples—the works 
by which he tests his aesthetic definitions— 
includes just about everything in the moder- 
nist ‘catalogue of evils which Marxist criti- 
cism habitually holds up to scorn. Morawski 
argues that aesthetics, as a matter. of reasoned 
and liberal enquiry, has to take account of 
all those cultural activities, past and present, 
which have laid some claim to artistic 
status. He is not, one should add, an advocate 
of a purely relativist outlook. His own 

position is one which seeks to combine a 

pluralist philosophy of art with an ‘axiolo- 

gical’ approach, or theory of judgement, 
which would underlie the various modes of 
aesthetic valuation. This means that Moraw- 
ski, while he refuses on principle to exclude 
from consideration anything which offers 
itself for aesthetic appraisal, none the less 
believes that certain ‘invariant qualities are 
present in all artistic achievement, and thus 
form the basis of an adequately generalized 
` philosophy of art. 

Rather than try to summarize Morawski’s 
lengthy and intricate arguments, I shall 
concentrate on those points at which he 
questions or extends the more usual Marxist 
account of aesthetic value. This seems only 
fair, since Morawski expressly intends his 
work, with whatever qualifications, as part 


of the wider debate which surrounds the 
central ideas of the Marxist-historical theory 
of art. He makes it clear that this discussion 
has moved far beyond the crude didactics 
and party-line pronouncements of ‘socialist 
- realism’ in its early phase. Morawski has a 
good deal to say about the various contri- 
butions of Lukacs, Brecht, Fischer, Della 
Volpe and others who have broadened the 
scope of Marxist philosophy and refined its 
working assumptions. ‘At the same time, he 
is impressively versed in Anglo-American 
aesthetics, and uses ideas of a non-Marxist 
provenance to offset, amplify or sometimes 
‘criticize the Marxist line of argument. This 
permits Morawski to raise what: appears a - 
whole series of theoretical near-contradic- 
tions into something approaching’a unified 
general theory of ‘aesthetic function and 
judgement. On the one hand, he is anxious to 
moderate the Marxist stress on the content 
of the art work, or its ‘realistic’ bearings, in 
favour of a theory which takes full account 
of its distinctively aesthetic attributes. On the 
other, he argues—in broadly Marxist terms 
—that these criteria have to be grasped 
historically, through an understanding of 
the social conditions which produced them. 
Otherwise their inherent variety is beyond 
the reach of conceptual analysis, and leads in 
‘the end to a disabling form of rela- 
tivism. 

This dialogue with the tenets of socialist 
realism is at the heart of Morawski’s 
aesthetic philosophy. It, leads him, for 
instance, into a closely reasoned and persua- 
sive account of the difference, in axiological 
terms, between realism (strictly defined) l 
and the concept of literary mimesis. ʻA 
prevalence of the descriptive tendency 
conditions an enhanced, or heightened, 
literary mimesis but does not in itself con- 
stitute that distinctive characteristic.’ Here, 
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as so often, Morawski is treading a difficult 
path between the formalist conception of 
art as a wholly autonomous sphere of value, 
with its own laws of development, and the 
realist principle that art works should, or 
must, reflect the conditions which brought 
them into being. It would, however, be 
less than fair to dwell too much on the 
tactical aspects of Morawski’s dealing with 
Marxist orthodoxy. His real achievement is 
to have set these disputes in a much wider 
context, finding them parallelled in almost 
every period and field of aesthetic enquiry 
from the classical philosophers to modern 
French structuralism. 

This largeness of historical vision is 
perhaps most evident in his treatment of 
mimesis and the several traditions of thought 
—Platonic, Aristotelian and Democritean— 
which became intertwined with it. Particu- 
larly striking is the connection which 
Morawski perceives between the Democri- 
tean outlook (that art is a response to the 
active, pattern-making energies of nature 
itself—the ` natura naturans of Renaissance 
philosophers) and the theories of modern 
structuralism. Predictably, he is not at all 
convinced by the structuralists’ claim to 
have laid bare the function of mimesis as 
merely one literary code or set of cultural 
conventions among others. If the concept is 
to have any substance, it requires what the 
structuralists believe to be impossible: a 
measure of verité, or truth-to-reality in 
literary language, as opposed to the forms 
of validité which can always be claimed by 
competing systems of interpretation. Mor- 
awski goes further than one expects of a 
Marxist philosopher in admitting the 
achievements—at least within their own, 
specialized terms—of formalist, structuralist 
and semiotic approaches to art. In the end, 
however, he comes down firmly in favour 
of a Marxist-realist concept of mimesis 
which derives from Lukacs and the main 
tradition of Marxist critical thought. He is 
able to agree with a formalist like Monroe 
Beardsley (who provides, incidentally, a 
preface to this volume) that ‘the traits of 
unity, complexity and intensity . . . are 
characteristic of both art objects and the 
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aesthetic experience’. He dissents, however, 
from Beardsley’s way of treating these 
qualities as inherent in the nature of any 
aesthetic response, aside from all considera- 
tions of historical time and place. He like- 
wise objects that Beardsley’s definitions are 


_ too much dependent on subjective criteria, 


instead of being based on the actual or 
embodied characteristics of art itself. In this, 
oddly enough, he is perfectly in line with the 
formalist demand (of which Beardsley is 
counted a chief proponent) that art should 
be treated in terms of its ‘objective’ (or 
adequately externalized) form, without 
recourse to any vague psychology of affect 
or response. Morawski, however, is using 
the word ‘objective’ in a sense that gathers 
implications which are shrewdly at odds 
with formalist opinion. He assumes, in 
Lukacs’s fashion, that the objectivity of art 
is as much a matter of significant content as 
of adequate form. 
Morawski is careful not to confuse the 
primary business of aesthetic valuation with 
the secondary rating of preferential qualities. 
He devotes a good deal of argument to 
establishing the relevant distinction between 
aesthetic valuation (the question what is art) 
and critical evaluation (what is good art). The 
difference emerges, to his way of thinking, 
from the kind of conceptual analysis which 
seeks to provide a proper ‘axiology’ of 
judgement and reason. But again, such 
arguments are not in themselves sufficient 
to account for the actual range and varieties 
of artistic experience. Maintaining as he does 
that ‘valuative’ or purely aesthetic judge- 
ments are in a realm apart from questions of 
critical priority, Morawski is able to include 
all sorts of examples, from John Cage to the 
nouveau roman, which the majority of 
Marxist, philosophers would scarcely deign 
to mention. On the other hand, he is far 
from denying the importance—and often, 
it seems, the categorical validity—of the 
Marxist-humanist concept of art. Thus, - 
while it is unusual indeed to find Kafka 
mentioned along with Gorki among the 
‘great exemplars of ‘realism’ in twentieth- 
century fiction, one has to remember that 
the theme of alienation is one which lends 
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itself readily to the Marxist critique of “deca- 
dent’ Western values. 

Since there is, as Morawski demonstrates, 
no broad consensus on the meaning of terms 
like ‘realism’, we had better acknowledge 
that ‘behind aesthetic judgements . . . lie 
differences in philosophical tenets and, most 
commonly, also in ideological bias’. Among 
these ideologies Marxism is presumably to 
to counted as a mode—no matter how privi- 
leged—of critical ‘evaluation’. In short, it is 
hard to see how Morawski has bridged, or 
can hope to bridge, the crucial gap between 
aesthetics as such and the practice of reasoned 
critical judgement it exists mainly to serve. 

But it wouldn’t be fair to leave the impres- 

sion that this book is nothing more than a 
grand exposure of Marxist aesthetics from 
the inside. There is the same broad-minded 
inclusiveness about Morawski’s dealing 
with aesthetic philosophies of diverse 
character, from Hume and Kant (whom he 
treats at length) to Wittgenstein, Lukacs 
and Beardsley. Morawski’s thinking is often 
at its sharpest when facing about between 
the various antinomies produced by- this 
wide range of philosophic sources. Perhaps 
his most valuable contribution is the way in 
which he handles, from a broadly Marxist 
viewpoint, the problems of reconciling a 
Kantian or a priori aesthetic with the idea 
‘(promoted by Wittgenstein) that such defi- 
nitions have meaning only by virtue of the 
cultural conventions that support them. 
Morawski argues that historical change has 
a major part in determining the ‘available 
constituent values’ by which art works are 
both created and ultimately judged. At the 
same time he insists that aesthetic judgement 
should answer to certain forms and proce- 
dures of reasoned appraisal which cannot, 
in themselves, be simply a matter of shaping 
convention. Despite the wide philosophic 
focus which it brings to this and similar 
problems, Morawski’s book has a keen- 
edged clarity of style which should commend 
it to students of the subject. 


CHRISTOPHER NORRIS 


University of Wales, (UWIST) 
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Rhétorique de la poésie. By GROUPE u (JACQUES 
DUBOIS, FRANCIS EDELINE, JEAN-MARIE 
KLINKENBERG, PHILIPPE MINGUET). Brussels: 
Editions Complexe. 1977. pp. 295. 

In an earlier book, Rhétorique générale (1970), 
the group of scholars working together as 
the Groupe u gave a modern version of the 
classification of figures attempted by tradi- 
tional rhetoric. At the same time they wrote 
briefly about the ‘ethos’ or psychological 
functioning of these figures and seemed to be 
leading to general questions about the way 
literature works. In this second book, which 
takes account of criticisms of its predecessor, 
they have rightly (in my view) made it clear 
that there is nothing peculiar to literature 
about the figurative language’ described in 
Rhétorique générale, and indeed that it is no 
good looking for any linguistic specificity of 
poetry. While they continue to use the 
analytical tools of the earlier book, they now 
pursue the question: what makes a poem a 
poem (not: what makes a poem a good 
poem, though there are a few inconclusive ` 
and banal hints about possible ‘criteria for 
the personal preferences that are obvious in 
their book). 

The answer to the question is laed to 
lie basically in semantics. Briefly, the position 
stated here ïs that for a poem to be a poem 
it must present the reader with at least two 
contrasted ‘isotopes’ (roughly, coherent 
fields, usually of meaning), and that this 
polarity is ‘mediated’, not so much discur-- 
sively as by the operation of the figures of 
rhetoric (e.g. metaphor). The basic triadic 
model is an opposition between Anthropos 
and Cosmos mediated by Logos; different 
analyses show this at work in a number of 
poems including even a concrete poem by 
I. H. Finlay built on two words (star and 
steer). This stress on deep structure leads to a 
heavy emphasis on ‘tabular reading’ and the 
transformation of temporal succession into 
pattern. Linear’ reading is analysed and 
shown to have its importance too (there are 
interesting remarks on the way we can im- 
pose narrative shape on an apparently non- 
narrative sequence), but basically the authors’ 
view is akin to that expressed more memo- 
rably in the last section of ‘Burnt Norton’ 
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ence’). 

The basic scheme suggested here sounds 
banal enough, like most: reductions to 
underlying structures, and it seems proba- 
ble that it can be found in other places than 
poetry—cigarette advertisements? Never- 
theless, the book has some good sections on 
the way this scheme is bodied out in various 
elements of poetic texts. The examples are 
mostly taken from French poetry since 
Baudelaire, so it is natural that there is a 
stress on our modern values of density and 
plurality of meaning, and a playing-down of 
the linear, which is made easier by the appa~ 
rent assumption that only short poems are 
really poems. Little notice is taken of what 
people in other times or places may have 
meant by poetry, and indeed there is an 
amazing reliance on what ‘we’ feel. This is 
in fact not so much an inductive account.of 
fundamental poetic structures as a technical 
guide to how certain sophisticated modern 
(and especially French) readers have learned 
to read poetry. As in Jonathan Culler’s 
Structuralist Poetics the stress is on literary 
competence and the currently valid codes 
of reading, whereby ‘we’ have learnt more 
than the poets of old to load every rift with 
ore. Thus a two-line poem by Paul-Jean 
Toulet generates some fifteen pages of 
reading. The other readings (from Deguy, 
E. E. Cummings, Eluard, Jarry and a medi- 

, eval “fatrasie’) are similar in approach, always 
bringing out varied and conflicting isotopes 
and their mediations, and as modern ‘expli- 
cations de texte’ they struck me as rich and 
interesting—not unlike those in Lotman’s 
Analysis of the Poetic Text, though Lotman’s 
presentation is better adapted to the needs of 
ordinary students., 

The rhetoric of Rhétorique de la poésie is, it 
must be said, pretty rebarbative in places. It 
is often hard to resist the blunt English 
reaction that beneath the show of science the 
basic points are really quite obvious. Cer- 
tainly the book needs to be read in context, 
as part of an ongoing enterprise, building on 
the work and using the terminology of such 
writers as Greimas and Todorov, and much 
influenced by the famous ‘1953 article of 
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Roman Jakobson, who appears both as a - 
precursor and as something of a false pro- 
phet. It also reflects in a cautious way the 
critical activities of the “Tel Quel’ group; the 
authors’ position here is not unlike Culler’s 
in the final acceptance that while poetry may 
contain subversive or ‘destructuring’ ele- 
ments the dominant and inescapable impulse 
of reading is to bring what is manifold, frag- 
mented and contradictory to a satisfying 
cohe-ence. This position is not so easily 
assur ed in Paris as in England, and in a 
char er devoted to a brief examination of 
thei own ideological position and that of 
poet y in Western culture, the authors feel 
the need to defend themselves against 
possible charges of Aristotelianism, empiri- 
cism and even, though half-mockingly, 
centro-centrism. For better or worse, most 
English students of the subject are probably 
blissfully innocent of such worries. 
PETER FRANCE 

University of Sussex 


Ethics, Value and Reality: Selected Papers of 
Aurel Kolnai. Introduction by BERNARD 
WILLIAMS and pav wiccins. Athlone 
Press. 1977. pp. xxv + 251. £9. 

THERE ARE several reasons why this memorial 
volume should be acknowledged in these 
columns, though since only one of the ten 
pieces printed or reprinted is devoted to 
aesthetics it cannot be adequately reviewed 
here. 

Dr. Kolnai, who spent the last years of his 
life in England, conceived an admiration for 
British philosophy: for the ethical intuition- 
ists, G. E. Moore and the ‘great British 
moralists of the eighteenth century’. To 
philosophy he brought a phenomenological 
temper ‘averse to speculative dogmatism 
but in revolt against the tyranny of the posi- 
tivistic, monistic and naturalistic outlook’. 

A philosopher, Dr. Kolnai thought, must 
keep in close touch with his ordinary ex- 
perience; he also needs teachers and the 
sources of sound teaching are Aristotelian 
and Scholastic. Many of the British philoso- 
phers and Brentano and Meinong whom Dr. 
Kolnai also admired, derived at least as 
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much inspiration from these sources as from 
modern rationalism and empiricism. Philo- 
sophy is about what is not accessible to 
scientific calculation or rigorous logical 
clarification, nor is it simply a matter of 
empirical contingency. All this should be of 
interest to aesthetics since it is the articulation 
of a philosophy convinced of the reality of 
values, implacably opposed to all reduction- 
ism and subjectivism. Here is blunt speaking 
without a trace of defensiveness or pandering 
to fashion. 

Of more immediate interest to aesthetics, 
and scattered through a book which is 
mainly about ethics, are for example an 
analysis of taste judgements; the observation 
that in proportion as a thing is means-like 
we know what it is for, so that a pencil 
sharpener is incomparably more intelligible 
than, say, literature; and the unsentimental 
insight that there is no proportionate corres- 
pondence between a man’s deferent attention 
to higher things and the mental. levels he has 
himself risen to. 

There is much of interest in the book for 
political philosophy (for instance an attack 
on utopian-mindedness) and, although there 
is no essay expressly on aesthetics and politics, 
it is not difficult to conjecture how such an 
essay might read. Dr. Kolnai more than 
once attends to connections between the 
aesthete’s cast of mind and totalitarianism. 

He also commands a range of learning 
which includes thinkers such as Herbart and 
Scheler who, perhaps only recently, are 
being brought more generally to the atten- 
tion of readers of aesthetics in Britain. 

Influential contributions to aesthetics 
nowadays tend to disown all connection 
with ethics. Philosophers uneasy about this 
and who wish to explore the affinities as well 
as differences between aesthetics and ethics 
will be interested to find how Dr. Kolnai 
first compares and then contrasts moral and 
aesthetic values. This is carefully done in an 
essay entitled ‘Aesthetic and Moral Expe- 
rience’. Important though the argument is, 
there is no need to summarize it, for it first 


appeared in this Journal as two articles: ` 


‘Aesthetic and Moral Experience: The 
Five Contrasts’ (Vol. 11, no. 2) and ‘Con- 
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trasting the Ethical with the Aesthetical’ 
(Vol. 12, no. 4). When they were first pu- 
blished it was made plain in a footnote that 
they comprised a single paper, which is what 
we are now given in this collection. 

I have two quibbles about the paper. 
First, though it may be silly to value money 
for its own sake, ] cannot see that it borders 
on logical impossibility to do so since this, I 
imagine, is what a miser’s state of mind 
comes to be. Second, Dr. Kolnai declares 
the difficulty he has in explaining the non-. 
existential character of the aesthetic. Indeed 
no one could believe that the point is a 
simple one, so it seems surprising that Kant, 
whose treatment of the point is well known, 
is not called upon to assist in the exposition. 
I assumed that Dr. Kolnai’s regard for 
realist, objectivist and anti-idealist philoso- 
phies, and more particularly because, in 
affirming the non-existential character of the 
aesthetic he is here following Professor 
Findlay, were what explained his failure to 
use Kant. My assumption turned out to be 
wrong, for in another paper (not reprinted 
in this volume) Dr. Kolnai declares his 
discipleship of Meinong and Findlay in the 
very act of expounding Kant’s point. Perhaps 
he was concerned therefore not to repeat 
himself. 

Dr. Kolnai published four articles in this 
Journal. The two not reprinted in the present 
selection are ‘The Dream as Artist’ (Vol. 12, 
no. 2) and ‘The Concept of the Interesting’ 
(Vol. 4, no. 1). It is reasonable to regret that 
the second of these has not been included in 
the present volume. Apart from the merit of 
the argument, it has a trenchancy of judge- 
ment upon philosophers which is characteris- 
tic of the pieces that have been selected. 
Indeed to read that article is like continuing 
to read on in this admirable book. 

The book is spoiled by misprints. I noticed 
them on pages 71, 103, 167, 169, 180 and 
189. : 

: T. J. DIFFEY 
University of Sussex 
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A Study of Metaphor By J. J. A. Moory. North 
Holland Pub. Co. 1976. pp. x + 196. 
D f. 50,00. 

One oF the fundamental problems in aesthe- 
tics is still the relationship of parts to whole. 
With any given work of art how is the sense 
we have of it generated in us from our 
perception of its different elements? In a 
literary text words.must be understood in a 
double sense, both for the meaning they 
present in themselves and for the perspective 
they contain on the structure of meaning of 
the whole text. While linguistics has much 
to say about the first local kind of meaning, 
the second is still the province of aesthetics, 
and likely to remain so for as long as linguis- 
ticians fail to develop any real sense of the 
cognitive problems involved. Most theorists 
of metaphor in this century have been of a 
linguistic bent, and have accordingly attemp- 
ted to understand metaphor purely in terms 
of its local meanings. Yet metaphor in litera- 
ture is one of the most interesting and pro- 
mising areas for studying how meaning 
beyond the local is generated in the mind of 
a reader. Very few metaphor theorists have 
tried to discuss this aspect—one thinks of 
I. A. Richards or Philip Wheelwright—and 
then no precise formulation as to how the 
two levels of meaning are related has been 
put forward. But the. more interesting 
metaphors are often hardly explicable in 
terms of their local meaning—they demand 
a sequel; torn out of their context, as (deplo- 
rably) they are so often in discussions of 
metaphor, they remain enigmatic, allusive 
and resistant to theoretical explication. Only 
rather dull metaphors (“Man is a wolf’, ‘the 
path of truth’) yield readily to the purely 
linguistic approach. 

Professor Mooij acknowledges perhaps 
two or three times in his book that metaphors 
sometimes exhibit a relationship to other 
metaphors or similes in their context, but he 
never pursues this connection; hence his 
study falls firmly within the traditional pre- 
occupation of metaphor theorists—explica- 
ting local meaning. Although this causes the 
main weakness of the book, within his 
chosen area Mooij shows a penetrating grasp 
of the theories that he discusses and is able 
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to order them in an illuminating way. His 
book should, in fact, rather be entitled a 
study of theories of metaphor, since it is 
mainly devoted to comparing and contrast- 
ing a variety of theories of English, American 
and continental origin, and exploring their 
different strengths and weaknesses. Mooij 
sees two kinds of theories, broadly speaking: 
those in which it is claimed that the central 
reference of the modifying word is excised 
in the metaphor—these he calls monistic 
theories; and those in which it is claimed 
that the reference is retained, so that two 
references are active in the metaphor—these 
are dualistic. Comiparison and interaction 
theories, such as those of Aristotle, Henle, 
and Black are dualistic; connotation theories, 
such as that of Beardsley, are monistic. In 
general Mooij concludes that the monistic 
theorists have overstated their case, and that 
except for a very small class of metaphors, 
one or other of the dualistic interpretations 
can satisfactorily account for the majority of 
metaphors. He finds that Beardsley’s argu- 
ment against the comparison view—that it 
always involves locating a ‘vehicle’ to 
compare with the object of the metaphor— 
is not a strong one: such a vehicle is often 
indicated; and he accuses the connotation 
theorists of being unable to specify a limit to 
ascribing connotations to a word, so that (it 
is implied) their theories are necessarily 
vague and impressionistic. Only in cases of 
metaphor where the referential value of the 
metaphor is low is a monistic interpretation 
said by Mooij to be more appropriate. 

In his concluding chapter Mooij identifies 
the three dimensions which seem to him of 
significance in placing a metaphor so as to 
allow comparative assessments. The first is 
its referential value—to what extent a meta- 
phorical expression depends on the literal 
reference of its subject; secondly, the extent 
to which the subject is seen as reorganized 
in the metaphor—a feature referred to by 
some writers as defamiliarization; and 
thirdly; the degree of distance or remoteness 
between the subject and the modifier. This 
scheme provides another useful device for 
classifying metaphor theories, and it would 
also be of value in interpreting metaphors— 
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provided that Mooij’s attempt to make the 
dimensions mathematical is not taken too 
seriously. In fact, it is a pity that Mooij did 
not introduce it much earlier, instead of 
leaving its discussion to the last few pages, as 
it would have helped to clarify some of the 
finer, not to say more obscure, points in 
Mooij’s extensive theoretical comparisons 
that form the body of the book. It could also 
offer a basis for locating a metaphor in its 
context—its referential dimension showing 
to what extent the meaning of the contribu- 
tory words had been prepared by the fore- 
* going discourse; and, in the extent of reor- 
ganization, showing whether the new 
meaning created by the metaphor required 
an explicatory sequel. But Mooij is too 
modest about his undertaking, and fails to 
develop the implications of his own view 
for interpreting metaphors beyond their 
local level of meaning. To do so might also 
have cut through some of the real difficulties 
with which Mooij’s argument gets involved 
—difficulties which are, admittedly, inherent 
in the whole tradition of metaphor studies. 
Having objected to the vagueness with 
which connotations are attributed to words, 
Mooij then smuggles them back in. under 
another name when discussing dualistic 
theories. ‘If a metaphorical word is taken to 
refer to elements of its literal extension’, he 
says in Chapter 6, ‘then for a correct under- 
standing of the point of the metaphor it will 
sometimes be necessary to extend the 
reference. The reader has to reckon with 
certain appendages connected with the direct 
(literal) referent of the metaphorical word’ 
(my italics). Mooij’s generally sensible 
discussion of reference in Chapter 4 does 
nothing to elucidate these fundamental 
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questions of denotation and connotation, so 
important to any consideration of metaphor. 
Mooij’s uneasiness over connotations is, 
however, an artifact of considering meta- 
phors shorn of their context: in a real 
passage of literature the context usually | 
rules what connotations of a particular word 

are applicable. 

The other main problem arises from the 
same source—Mooij’s inability to see meta- 
phor as part of a developing flow of meaning. 
To some extent the monistic-dualistic 
argument is also an artifact. The conflict 
between the literal meanings of subject and 
modifier is a part of the dynamics of verbal 
meaning—it is not to be amputated by 
saying that the modifier’s literal reference 
is removed; nor anaesthetized by accepting 
that the literal meanings of both are necessary. 
The conflict has the function (where the 
metaphor is a strong one, at any rate) of 
obstructing the reader’s normal response to 
the references of the words and driving him 
on to seek satisfaction in what follows. A 
number of theories make the further mistake 
of seeing metaphor as a fusion of meanings, 
but neither dualistic nor monistic theories 
adequately allow for the complex of 
functions that metaphor actually performs, 
both in creating a sense of disparity and in 
directing the reader towards a new pers-, 
pective on the familiar. Mooij has enabled us 
to classify extant theories and to discover 
their limitations, but what is needed now is 
a dynamic view of metaphor, not the static 
one that pervades Mooij’s otherwise useful 
book. _ 

DAVID S. MIALL 
University College, Cardif ` 
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CHRISTOPHER CAUDWELL: 
MARXIST ILLUSION, 
JUNGIAN REALITY 


Robert Currie’ 


ILLUSION AND REALITY, published in 1937 after Caudwell had been 
killed in Spain, at the age of 29, has puzzled Marxist and non-Marxist critics 
alike. Auden and others praised the book as the most important critical study 
since I. A. Richards’ Principles of Literary Criticism. Later writers, confronted 
with the vast tangle of Caudwell’s aesthetic scheme, have hesitated to involve 
themselves with what some suspect to be no more than the botched job of an 
enthusiastic autodidact. Yet Caudwell is, so to speak, still there: his books 
are in print; many read them; a few write about them. The problem he 
raises, forty years after his death, is what, if anything, to do about him. Is he - 
to be ignored? If not, is he to be praised or blamed—and ‘in either case, for 
what? 

These questions point to a further puzzle about Caudwell. Even if he is to 

be dismissed as an enthusiastic autodidact, scholars do not seem clear what 
job he botched. In a recent monograph on this writer, David Margolies 
assumed without question that Caudwell was attempting to create a Marxist 
aesthetic. ‘Caudwell has come to be accepted as the most important English 
Marxist critic,’ :asserted Margolies: who, however, also observed that 
‘Marxism was a guide, not an end, for Caudwell’, Samuel Hynes calls 
Caudwell ‘the most sophisticated of English communist critics’. Yet the 
debate continues. S. V. Pradhan, writing in the British Journal of Aesthetics in 
1977, observed that “Caudwell’s orthodoxy as a Marxist critic has been 
attacked with the same vigour with which it has been defended by his 
admirers’. I shall argue that the debate has, nevertheless, been confused by 
its participants’ failure to realize that, though Illusion and Reality has a distinct 
Marxist cast, the book owes its central doctrines chiefly to what Caudwell 
called ‘the profound encyclopaedia of the human psyche’ to be found in the 
analytical psychology of C. G. Jung, whose ‘epistemological confusion’ he 
regretted, but whose ‘rich and subtle mind’ he praised. 

Caudwell did adhere to the Marxist notion of poet or artist as some kind 
of ‘producer’, making a cultural product that, in class society, bears the marks 
of a particular class-conflict. He held that “Poetry.is a productive or economic 
activity of man’; and ‘capitalist poetry’ reflects ‘the conditions’ of capitalist 
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society. Hence capitalist or bourgeois poetry ‘constantly revolutionises its 
own conventions, just as bourgeois economy constantly revolutionises its 
own means of production’. Capitalist poetry was, at first, a free, progressive 
art. But as early as Keats, ‘The poet . . . begins to show the marks of com- 
modity production’; and, though Tennyson’s In Memoriam ‘successfully 
mirrors contemporary problems in contemporary terms’, by about i900 the 
capitalist ideology had become ‘crippling and coercive’, and it was ‘inevitable 
that the poet should fall a victim to commodity-fetishism’, thus sinking into 
aestheticism and surrealism.? 

This fairly straightforward version of the early twentieth-century Marxist 
sociology of culture appears, in Illusion and Reality, alongside a rather more 
complex version of Marxist philosophy. That philosophy, ‘dialectical 
materialism’, assumes that ‘the world’, including the ‘object’ of our know- 
ledge is, as Lenin put it, ‘matter’, or ‘objective reality’ existing ‘independently 
of man’, The existence of ‘man’ (or ‘mind’) is, however, contingent, being 
grounded in matter. “With me...’ wrote Marx, ‘the ideal is nothing else 
than the material world reflected by the human mind, and translated into 
forms of thought.’ Had Marx argued that ‘mind’ is just a ‘reflection’ of 
matter, he would have subscribed to what Caudwell regarded as mere passive 
‘mechanical materialism’. But, on the contrary, Marx, who notoriously 
proposed to change the world, expected ‘mind’, in its turn, to act on matter: 
not, of course, to bring it into existence (as an idealist might argue), but to 
modify its modes of existence, above all through changes in the means of 
production. This was precisely the materialistic dialectic: that—-while matter, 
‘the world’, the ‘object’, acted on man, the ‘subject’ —the subject, too, acted 
on the object.3 i 

Caudwell agreed that “The subject emerges from the object’; and that, 
therefore, men ‘must live concretely before they come to speculate abstractly’. 
Furthermore, he favoured Marx’s dialectical-materialist ‘conception of the 
subject-object relation as an active one’, and interpreted the active subject- 
object relationship (the ‘struggle of man and Nature’) in two ways. First, 
Caudwell argued that, though ‘truth is the special complex formed by the 
partial reflections of reality in all living men’s heads’, ‘the relation of language 
and thought to reality is not a passive reflection’. In other words, he rejected 
a simple equation between ‘living men’s heads’ and mirrors; and he declined 
to dismiss the concept of an active, individual ‘mind’ as an impossibility in 
the “mechanical materialist’ world, composed of only one, material, substance, 
one ‘reality’, whether ‘thinking’ or not. Rather, the dialectical ‘relation of 
language and thought to reality’ is, according to Caudwell, ‘an active and 
tendencious reaction’. ‘The mirror reflects accurately: it does not know’, he 
observed: and in this sense the mind is not a mirror. For ‘knowledge is only 
given to human beings as a result of an active and social relation to the rest 
of reality’. Secondly, the mind does not merely act or react, it ‘projects’: and 
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_ it does so not least through art, which ‘is like a magic lantern which projects 
our real selves on the Universe and promises us that we . . . can alter the 
Universe’. 

In orthodox Marxism the promise to ‘alter the Universe’ would lead 
directly to a doctrine of revolution. But, though Caudwell mentioned the 
‘revolutionary aspect’ of the artist’s role, he made little of it, except to 

“emphasize that “The poet cannot be the leader of the revolution (although at 
-a certain stage he can become its singer and inspirer). “The art work repre- 
sents the negation of the negation’, Caudwell wrote. But did he not believe 
that it represented the revolutionary, proletarian negation of that negation 
which is bourgeois capitalism. Indeed, in the analysis of ‘many artistic 
processes, ‘Rather than use the word revolutionary . . . it would be better to 
use the word evolutionary’. This is because, in Caudwell’s aesthetics, art is a 
matter of particular relationships between individual ‘consciousness’, ‘theory’, 
and ‘experience’: and the due ordering of these relationships is ‘really’ the 
exceedingly unrevolutionary procedure of ‘self-socialisation’.5 

Such terminology assumes a model of art, not as the destruction of a 
system, but as self-adjustment thereto. If the ‘system’ postulated be specifically 
the bourgeois socio-economic system, Caudwell can scarcely be a Marxist. 

- However, the issue is not so simple. For Caudwell generalizes his concept of 
‘system’ until it is identical with what he calls ‘necessity’. Thus the epigraph 
to Illusion and Reality is the phrase (adapted from. Engels) ‘Freedom is the 
recognition of necessity’. Caudwell used these words to express his conviction 
that ‘matter’, whether in the guise of ‘reality’, ‘nature’, or ‘object’, is the 
bearer of certain laws; that these laws determine mental-and human activity; 
that man may -be truly ‘free only when he acts-in accordance with the 
necessity of these laws; and that this kind of action can usually proceed only 
from conscious knowledge. In certain important aspects, this is.a dialectical- 
materialist creed. It is also a creed that may be expressed in the economic 
phraseology of Marxism. Caudwell remarked that : 


To be conscious of one’s motives is to will freely—to be conscious of the necessity of 
one’s actions. Not to be conscious is to act instinctively like an animal . . . . This con- 
sciousness is not secured by introspection but by a struggle with reality which lays bare 
its laws, and secures to man the means of consciously using them. 


In short, man comes to, and exploits, his only true freedom in ‘using’ natural 

- laws: that is, in economic activity.® TE 
So far, then, Caudwell still looks much like a Marxist: indeed, he looks 
rather more of a Marxist than do some of his less sophisticated detractors. 
Yet several of his notions, though closely linked, in particular, to dialectical 
materialism, are also, in general, linked to that tradition of ‘classical German 
philosophy’—as Engels put it—from which sprang not only, dialectical 
materialism but much else beside, including analytical psychology. “Con- 
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sciousness’, ‘motives’, ‘will’, and ‘instinct’ play a small part in the doctrines 
of Marxism-Leninism. But the Marxist-Leninist notion of man as actor- 
patient in the active subject—object relationship does assume some kind of 
psychology, the precise definition of which became all the more important to 
Caudwell as he endeavoured to devise a satisfactory account of art and 
literature. For though he defined poetry as an ‘economic activity’, he also 
allowed that the world of art was a world of ‘organised emotion attached to 
experience’: an affective order of existence necessarily differing, in many 
ways, from most other economic activities. Hence arises what Pradhan calls 
‘the central paradox of Caudwell’s criticism’, namely, the attempt to 
amalgamate ‘Marxist socio-economic analysis’ with ‘affective theories of 
art’.” 

Caudwell sought to characterize the poetic economic activity by reference 
to psychological theory. But though he admired Freud; to whom he appealed 
in developing his comparison between the affective structure of dreams and 
that of poetry, he found that Freud’s doctrines lacked any adequate treatment 
of ‘material causes’. Hence, Caudwell concluded, Freud unfortunately ‘cut 
away the only means of understanding scientifically the causes of historical 
changes in ideology’. In so far as those changes related to the affective order 
of art, such means were afforded, in Caudwell’s view, by the psycho- 
anthropological theories of Jung, four of whose works he cited in the 
bibliography to Illusion and Reality. Jung argued that what Levy-Bruhl called 
a participation mystique marked primitive man’s social being, his ‘collective 
personality’ as Jung saw it. In these conditions, man’s surplus of ‘psychic 
energy’ could give rise not to organized economic activity but only to the 
‘natural phenomena’ of semi-animal life. According to Jung, two simul- 
taneous psychological developments transformed this primitive man into the 
economic, social man of history. On the one hand, the emergence of certain 
attractive symbols, beginning with the religious symbols of agricultural 
fertility-cults, ‘canalized’ surplus psychic energy into productive labour; and, 
on the other, the psychic functions which were most highly adapted to 
productive labour (especially ‘thinking’) were developed, and others 
(especially ‘feeling’) were suppressed into unconsciousness as ‘inferior func- 
tions’, Man thus attained an individual, differentiated, conscious personality, 
which was organized about ‘ego-consciousness’, and expressed to society, no 
longer within the participation mystique, but through the relationship of one 
man’s determinate, socialized ‘persona’ to another’s.® 

This was Jung’s explanation of the peculiar psychology of modern man 
under the bourgeois order, which certainly brought ‘civilization’ and 
‘technique’ to very high levels, but only at various psychological costs. The 
persona, for instance, was ‘nothing real’: it was merely an outward mode of 
being dictated by the requirements of society (or the labour market). Hence 
‘the danger’ of the persona was that as men ‘become identical with their 
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personas—the professor with his textbook, the tenor with his voice’, they 
gain an abundance of public, outer personality, but altogether lose their inner 
selves. Moreover, by differentiating one psychic function, and depressing 
another, civilized men induce an ‘inner disunity’ of psyche that opens the 
way to neurosis. Jung argued, however, that there was a remedy for these 
ills, and that it lay in achieving a harmony or ‘symbiosis’ of inner and outer 
life, of consciousness and-unconsciousness, through a process of ‘becoming 
a single, homogeneous being’.® 
According to Jung, the “individuation process’, whereby this end was to 
be approached, required men to come into a proper relationship with one 
. another, as a necessary condition of their own proper individuality. “We 
' cannot be ourselves only’, he noted, ‘we must also be related to others’. This 
was to be secured by an integrative therapy in which the individual returned, 
not simply to the suppressed functions of his own individual unconscious, 
but to ‘the ‘archetypes’ that: contained, in the collective unconscious of all 
individuals, the springs of psychic energy which-flowed so freely in the 
collective personality of primitive man. Art could be a major instrument of 
this therapy, through which the false individuality and false sociality of the 
persona would. be replaced by a harmonious, whole man in a harmonious, 
whole society.1° 

The leading doctrines of Illusion and Reality are founded on these psycho- 
logical and anthropological theories. Caudwell postulated the existence of 
what he called ‘the genotype’, that is, ‘the more or less common set of 
instincts in each man which is changed and adapted by outer reality in the 
course of ‘living’. Each: man’s genotype develops from that unconscious 
collective personality: historical man begins from an instinctual, affective 
man ‘who, if “left to himself”? might grow up into something like a dumb 
brute’, and who possesses ‘the same physiological and elemental beat’ as all 
other men. Indeed, it is not strictly cortect to speak of the genotype of each 
mari, or of an individual genotype, since the genotype is characterized by 
‘herd commonness’, an ‘instinctive commonness as opposed to conscious 
commonness’. The genotype is, however, partly, though not completely, 
‘plastic’. In history, the ‘individual . . . instinctive man as he is born’, “grows 
up into a certain kind of society as a certain kind of man—Athenian, Aztec, 
or Londoner’: and, to this extent, history only reveals the genotype as it is 
adapted into certain historical, societal forms. Yet ‘the instincts, the un- 
changing secret face’ of man, do persist “beneath all the rich superstructure 
of civilisation’, as a collective, instinctual, affective (but in no way specifically 
Marxist) base. 

Now, according to Caudwell, the adaptation of the genotype in history 
produces a ‘social ego’ which might, in the end, altogether banish the 
collective, instinctive and affective in man. Whether or not that will happen, 
or has yet happened, the individual may well, even yet, find that his ‘social 
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ego conflicts with’ his ‘consciousness’. For: historical development brings 
‘social differentiation’, that is, division of labour; and ‘social differentiation 
means that an individual plays a particular role in social production’, 

whereby, wrote Caudwell, 


the individual may be pressed into a mould—whether that of 1 miner, bank clerk, lawyer 
or parson—which is bound to suppress some part of his native individuality. He 
becomes a type instead of an individual. An inherited character is forced into an acquired 
mould. ... Psychologically, as Jung has shown, the process takes oe by the exaltation of 
one function . . . most likely to prove economically remunerative. . . . the other psychic 
functions . aa evamally become largely unconscious, and . . . exert an Opposing force 
to the conscious personality. Hence the typical ‘modern’ unease and neurosis. 


Thus Caudwell converted the Marxist theory of the development of class- 
society through the division of labour into a Jungian: theory of the psycho- 
logically-problematical evolution of persona and. ego-consciousness. 12 

Like Jung, Caudwell therefore held that society’s benefits involved many 
serious costs. Yet, also like Jung, Caudwell affirmed the great value of these 
benefits. He rejected all schemes to flee from modern séciety to ‘the Bedou- 
ins’; and had no faith in dreams of ‘Robinsoni Crusoe’. On the contrary, 
Caudwell believed that ‘the consciousness made possible by the development 
of society’ and “expressed in science and art’, is ‘the means whereby man 
attains freedom’. This freedom has two aspects. Since the ‘social ego is 
necessary for modern man, his freedom. must consist in ‘consciousness of the 
determinism of the environment and of man’, and ‘of the society which 
expresses their mutual struggle’. But since.the ‘type’, the persona, arises solely 
from a dysfunction of social differentiation, namely, class society, a rectification 
of that dysfunction raises men to a consciousness ofa higher necessity, so to 
speak, in which the type may be superseded by full realization of ‘the 
genotype stamped with all the possibilities and grandeur of mankind’. 

This notion is the foundation of Caudwell’s aesthetics. ‘The instincts’ 
‘adaptation to social life produces emotional consciousness’, he believed. In 
other words, the history of the genotype has an emotional, affective content, 
expressed of course in art, which is shaped by its affectivity. “Hence art 
cannot escape its close relation with the genotype’, observed Caudwell, who 
noted the special power of poetry ‘to voice . . . the instinctive emotional 
element in man’. By adopting this theory of art, Caudwell profoundly 
modified, and. indeed seemingly abandoned, his Marxism: a transition 
signalled in the shift from his epigraph— Freedom is the recognition of 
necessity’ —to the doctrine, propounded in the second half of Ilusion and 
Reality, that “Art is the consciousness of the necessity of instincts’.14 

Caudwell’s Jungian modification of his Marxist dialectical materialism 
. appears in his epistemological analysis of art. Poetry, he argued, is closely 
related to cognition since its symbols (just as much as, say, the symbols 1+1 
=2) represent results of knowledge. But, unlike mathematics, ‘poetry is 
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impure”. That is, its symbols represent both ‘emotions’ and ‘real objects’ to 
which those emotions are ‘attached’. Caudwell thought this a special virtue 
of poetry since, in the dialectical-materialist world-view, there is ‘but one 
active subject-object relation’ which is accurately represented in just such an 
‘impure’ mental product as poetry, with its internal ‘subjective’ (or affective) 
and ‘objective’ (or referential) interrelationship. Thus, Caudwell wrote, in 


dialectical phraseology, 


Because truth can only apply to reality, to real concrete life, and because: real concrete 
life is neither wholly subjective nor wholly objective but a dialectic active relation 
between the two (man’s struggle with Nature), it is only these ‘impure’ products of the 
struggle to which we can at all apply the criterion ‘true’. ` 


Yet this theory rests on a (Jungian) theory of language, rather than a (Marxist) 
theory of society. For Caudwell argued that poetry was impure because it 
was a matter of language; and because ‘all words, besides indicating some - 
outer entity, include also an inner attitude towards that entity’. This he tried 
to prove by the anthropological argument that, just as words originated in 
subjective-objective gestures or cries, they preserved the ‘feéling-tone’ of 
gesture or cry (a technical usage defined by Jung in his Psychological Types). 
_ The cry . . . has a subjective side; a ‘feeling-tone’, all feel terrified at the cry. 

‘But the cry also indicates some thing terrifying, a foe.or a danger. The cry therefore 

has an objective side, a reference to something perceivable in reality 5 


wrote Caudwell.! l n5 
It is not easy to see how scientific socialism may validate the. element of 
affective ‘truth’ in ‘impure’ mental products. For on Marxist—as on other— 
presuppositions, a given word’s ‘feeling tone’ may, be purely arbitrary or 
fanciful: that is; while a Marxist may readily validate an objective reference; 
he has no very obvious means of validating a subjective reference. Faced with 
this problem, Caudwell resorted once more to Jung, whose theory of the 
primitive collective personality, which is sustained into the collective uncon- 
scious of modern man, by means of the archetypes, allowed the possibility 
of criteria by which to judge the validity of any given subjéctive or affective 
reference. Beside ‘rational laws drawn from external reality’, there were, 
argued Caudwell, ‘affective laws’. This was so, he asserted, because, since 
there is a ‘more or less common set of instincts in each ‘man’, man ‘has 
amassed a whole world of affective experience’, on which is founded man’s 
‘common ego or’Mind’. It is to this common affectivity that poetry refers, 
whether validly or invalidly in any given usage. “The instinctive ego of art 
is the common man into which we retire to establish contact with our 
fellows’, Caudwell concluded2® 
But while he thus modified his dialectical-materialist epistemology of art, 
‘Caudwell virtually abandoned dialectical materialism in his functional analysis 
’ of art. David Margolies stated that, ‘Caudwell’s outstanding contribution to 
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Marxist aesthetics is his theory of the function of literature’: yet that theory - 
is derived, in details as well as in outline, from Jung. For Caudwell argued 
that art both canalizes individuals’ energies.or emotions into socially produc- 
tive channels, and individuates those individuals’. personalities on a properly 
individual, properly collective, basis.1? l 

. In order that the ‘simplest tribe’ may advance to agriculture, Caudwell 
observed, ‘It is necessary to prepare the ground for harvest’. This, he believed, 
was achieved through the power of attractive symbols generated in art: 


Thus poetry, combined with dance, ritual, and music, becomes the great switchboard 
of the instinctive energy of the tribe, directing it into trains of collective action whose 
immediate causes or gratifications are not in the visual field and which are not auto- 
matically decided by instinct. 


So ‘poetry . . . frees the stores of emotion and canalises them into a collective 
channel’ in order to serve ‘the necessities of a non-biological economic aim’, 
that is, work. For instance, in the case of primitive man, poetry had the 
effect of ‘projecting men into a world of phantasy . . | superior to present 
reality’. By “phantastically portraying the granaries bursting with grain, the 
pleasures and delights of harvest’, it caused men ‘to face the hard labour 
necessary to bring’ that harvest ‘into being’. In much the same way, too, art 
canalizes modern man’s energy into channels leading to a better society. As 
Caudwell put it, ‘art makes of the Universe a mirror in which we catch 
glimpses of ourselves, not as we are, but as we are . . . becoming . . . through 
society’.18 

While the new society is emerging, new individuals are developing 
through art. Indeed, Caudwell claimed that ‘change of ego is the value, 
purpose and mode of generation of art: works’: a strikingly unMarxist 
doctrine. This, according to Caudwell, was so because, as in Jungian therapy, 
‘the consoling, healing and invigorating power of art’ lay in its ability to 
perform “a wide and deep feat of integration’. Art could fulfil this integrating, 
individuating function since it ‘puts back the genotype into the world from 
which it was banished’, by the type or persona; and art secured this end by 
returning men to ‘the common ego’ which, like Jung’s collective unconscious, 
was the ‘means whereby man realises his individual differences’. Such 
‘individuation’ was the ‘very antithesis’ of the ‘social differentiation’ caused 
by division of labour; and, whereas differentiation imposed merely a 
grinding necessity, individuation led to true freedom in consciousness of 
necessity.1°” 

Jung’s study’ of analytical psychology, Caudwell declared, was a ‘study 
of how man realises or fails to realise his freedom in concrete living’. 
Caudwell’s Ilusion and Reality is largely a ‘study of how such freedom may 
be achieved through art. What he has to say about art is, of course, evidently 
—and, in certain passages, boldly—Marxist. That this Marxist appearance is, 
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in a sense, illusory, has perhaps been suspected by a number of Marxists: 
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who, however, have not fully grasped Caudwell’s debt to philosophical 
traditions that have issued, not merely in dialectical materialism, but in 
analytical psychology also. The complexity of this philosophical heritage has 
been noted by J. P. Scanlan, who argued, in the British Journal of Aesthetics 
in 1976, that Marx’s own aesthetic doctrines are-not easily reconciled with 
his historical materialism. In Illusion and Reality, such reconciliation seems 
more difficult still. Indeed, if Caudwell may be said to have died as a 
Marxist, he must also be said to have written as a Jungian. 20 
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CREATIVITY IN MUSICAL PERFORMANCE 
Nigel Harrison | 


I 


‘THIS PAPER attempts to clarify the concept of ‘imagery’ in music as a context 
for the performer’s contribution to a finished musical product (I use the term 
deliberately): a realization in sound of a musical score. Some of the clues to 
this line of thought are to be found in Wittgenstein, though many other 
writers have touched on this field. 

The kind of thing I have in mind when I refer to ‘musical imagery’ is 
expressed by Wittgenstein: “‘Now at last it’s a march”, “Now at last it’s a 
dance”.’? One kind of musical example of this would be certain waltz-like 
passages in Alban Berg’s opera, Wozzeck, which; while not labelled ‘waltz’ 
_ by the composer, seem to call for that kind of performance (what kind of 
performance? a waltz-like performance! see Wittgenstein’s ‘a particular 
impression’, ‘a peculiar smell’s); and many examples can be found in Mahler’s 
songs with piano accompaniment, for instance, where instrumental effects 
appear to be imitated: fanfare-like figures, and so on. Of course the question 
need not necessarily be one of musical allusions, images or ‘metaphors’: the 
whole character of a piece (of a performance) may be in question. Wittgenstein 
says, l 

I have a piece played to me several times and each time in a slower tempo. In the end 
I say ‘Now it’s right’, or ‘Now at last it’s a march’, ‘Now at last it’s a dance’. 


give his performance a waltz-like character. a 
For Wittgenstein, this topic is part of a larger one: Investigations Ixi is 
- largely devoted: to aspect-seeing. On p. 197e, for example, he has “Seeing: 
as...." is not part of perception. And for that reason it is like seeing and 
again not like.’ Clearly this is a very important subject, for our whole 
perceptive faculty is tied up with our capacity for imposing a pattern upon 
sense-data, or analysing and interpreting them; indeed it would seem to be 
more accurate to speak of our incapacity for doing anything other than 
analyse sense-data, or ‘see aspects’. 


A piece may be labelled “Waltz’ and still the performer has to take care to 


H 


Let us first consider a particular, quite detailed, example of a musical image 
or an aspect. Thomas Clifton, in an article ‘Music and the A Priori’ 5 examines 
the opening two bars of Mozart’s Piano Sonata in C Minor, K.457. These 
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two bars, he tells us, contain ‘an ascending line’®; moreover, ‘as an a priori’, 
the ascending line ‘exists independently ofany given number of people’? I find 
it hard to see what this might mean, but I take it that Clifton wishes us to 
conceive of the ‘ascending line’ not as an aspect, in Wittgenstein’s sense, but 
as something which ‘is’, We-hear the ascending line; we do not hear the 
sequence of pitches as an ascending line. < 
I think the answer to this, unfortunately, has to be ‘it all depends’. Fairly 
subtle variations in rhythm, ‘dynamics, and perhaps pedalling, will make it 
_more or less likely that an ascending line will be heard—variations which are 
not notated, and which-will not as such be detected easily, if at all, by the 
untrained ear, even though a difference may be evident to the untrained but 
musical ear between one way of playing and another. Furthermore, one 
' must distinguish between the case of a particular performance, whether it 
emphasizes the character of an ascending line, as opposed, for example, to 
one of an accumulating mass of sound, or whether one has in mind an 
imagined performance: perhaps the pianist rehearsing the piece in his mind— 
‘No, perhaps it should go this way’—or even someone contemplating notes 
on a page, thinking, “This arpeggio could be made into a fanfare-like figure’. 
_ A separate question is whether the composer conceived of a work (a sound, 
or a change in sound®) which ‘begins with an ascending line’: this we cannot 
know (in this particular case). Composers frequently give indications of the 
sways in which-they want particular passages to be played—‘feierlich’, ‘innig’, 
‘flebile’—and interesting points to note here are (i) that it would be more or 
Jess inconceivable that these could be translated into more specific indications 
within the standard notational system (though this might be attempted); (ii) 
in any particular case, it will not always be clear that a performer is doing 
more than just ‘playing what is in front of hii’. The chromatic inflexions of 
Richard Strauss’s “flebile theme from Don Juan, for example, give the theme 
much of its ‘tearful’ character. 

At the other extreme, of course, wheré a composer does not give detailed 
indication, there can even be confusion as to what constitutes ‘the theme’ or 
‘the tune’ ina particular piece. The concept of a ‘tune’ is so familiar that it is 
hard to accept stich a thing 4s being an aspect of a piece rather than something - 
which is ‘actually there’. The problem is more obvious in recent music: 
Schoenberg adopted the device of marking H7 ~~ ~ 7 (H standing for 
‘hauptstimme’- or ‘leading voice’) over a passage—not necessarily a tune as 
such—which he thought should be prominent; but the problem exists in all 
kinds of music. Many of Bach’s fugues embody this problem when one voice 
has the fugue subject (the “tune’) and a second enters with a similar but not 
identical sequence of notes. Thé problem is endemic in fugal writing (or in 
the performance of fugues, or both), and is encountered endlessly in the music 
of the Baroque period, but it is present in every piece to which the concept 
of theme or tune is applicable. 
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‘The question to consider next is the extent of this class of pieces which has 
‘tunes’—or, more generally, aspects. I should like to quote Bojan Bujic: 


Whereas it is quite respectable to describe, say, a piece by Chopin as being ‘supple’, or 
‘showing a subdued inner conflict’, it would be extremely difficult to find words which 
would with any credibility fit a motet by Dufay or a mass by Heinrich Isaac. 


Carly i it would be difficult for us to do that now; but Bujic then concedes, 


This assertion is perhaps open to criticism and the counterclaim may be made that the 
principle of descriptive language could be extended right across the time-scale if only 
we-were able to establish a significant emotional contact with the works of all periods, 
old and new.® ' 


I suspect that this is the truth of the matter (though in the light of what has 
already been said, the term descriptive language may seem unacceptable), for 
there is plenty of evidence that ‘imaging’ existed in the music of the fifteenth 
century and earlier. The prevalence of ‘parody’ techniques (the modelling of 
one composition on the musical material of another, often by a different 
composer), and the verbal tricks of solmization, point to this. Clearly at the 
moment we have too little knowledge of the fifteenth century and its 
musical environment in general to be able to ‘see our way into’ the musical 
imagery of the time—to listen to the music with fifteenth-century ears. Some 
may feel that this is unimportant, irrelevant or, because unlikely ever to be 
achieved fully, excluded either on the ground that we do in fact manage to 
‘appreciate’ this music (in that colloquial sense), or on the ground that we 
must find some way of doing so. Bujic puts it this way: 


As this is to all intents and purposes unlikely, the principle [of descriptive language] 
remains only a possibility and the relevance of descriptive words is so weakened that in - 
terms of a generalised aesthetic theory it denies itself a chance to become universally 
acceptable because of its limited historical application.° 


I think Bujic may be right i in this sense, or to this extent: that the descriptive 
terms which we use in discussing the standard musical repertoire of c. 1700 
to.1900 are applicable only to music from that period (fully applicable 
perhaps only to the music of c. 1750 to 1880). If, on the other hand, we 
extend the notion of ‘descriptive terms’ to cover the entire area of aspect- 
seeing, and recognize that we are in fact considering concepts rather than 
percepts, then we can include such concepts as ‘theme’ under the heading of 
‘descriptive terms’, and extend the historical period for which our ‘generalised 
aesthetic theory’ is relevant to c. 1400 to 1939, perhaps even back to 1200 or 
earlier (and forward to the present day for certain compositions). 

Of the earliest music, historians must plead ignorance, not so much of the 
music as sources as of the music as sound and as a part of the medieval or 
pre-medieval way of life. The situation may change. The case of more 
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avant-garde composition needs to be considered separately. Scratch Music, 
. the work of John Cage, Greg Bright’s Visual Music? and other developments 
present a bewildering array of experiments having no obvious connexion 
with the traditional musical processes. Yet I think there is one important link 
with tradition. The striking thing is that this music in itself is often criticized 
for being ‘conceptual’, which I take to mean that the music is endeavouring 
to convey, or the composer is endeavouring to convey by means of the music, 
things which do not properly belong to the domain of music, and that the 
music either cannot convey these things or should not be used as a vehicle 
for conveying them. An example of this kind of concept is the concept of 
‘silence’ in John Cage’s music.!*‘‘Silence’ is the music we hear when we pay 
attention to the chance sounds which occur constantly within our earshot. 
The case seems to-answer itself, for it would appear that one set of concepts 
is brought to bear on such “pieces of music’ to replace another set. But let us 
consider an intermediate case. The Unanswered Question of Charles Ives (1908) 
calls for an awareness of the spatial dimension of the piece—something more 
familiar to seventeenth-century Venetians than to New Englanders of the 
early twentieth century, and more or less taken for granted in this electronic 
age—and also of independent metrical and rhythmic schemes. These might 
lead one to suspect dislocation and disunity in the piece, unless they can be 
‘brought under some such concept as ‘tension’, ‘conflict’. An analogy with 
theatre might be helpful: some of the work of Samuel Beckett, for example 
the play Breath, seems to illustrate the idea of using theatrical means for 
non-theatrical communication. (If Breath communicates anything at all in 
the ordinary sense of the term, it must be something ‘along. the lines of ‘the 
transitory nature of life amidst the eternity of silence’, or alternatively and 
pethaps more likely, ‘tlie triviality or emptiness of human existence’.) Unless 
we can find a concept to bring to bear on a work of art, we cannot reasonably 
claim either to be able to understand the piece, or even to tell that it is 
something which is ‘of a piece’, rather than a random collection of sense- 
impressions. l 


IV 


To summarize the argument so far: I would maintain that any words we 
apply to music are being used metaphorically, or more’ generally as a kind 
of imagery. They invite us to make a comparison where no comparison is 
possible, or to form or apply a concept which is not inherently applicable to 
the raw material, the sounds themselves. In fact it seems to me that ‘sound’ 
is the single descriptive word available to us in discussing music: even such 
simple terms as ‘up’ and ‘down’,.‘higher’ and ‘lower’, are understood only 
on the basis of certain physiological experiences. (Of course sound has certain 
physical characteristics—timbre, intensity, frequency—but these are qualities 
of the raw-material of music, not of music itself.) The simplest heading under 
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which to place this whole range of metaphorical uses of language is ‘the 
standard philosophical one-of ‘aspects’, and it is important to realize that the 
simplest things we can say about a piece of music are not descriptive things: 
they are examples of aspect-seeing, of ‘hearing-as . . .’. Borrowing the 
terminology of F. N. Sibley and I. C. Hungerland," there are effectively no 
N-attributes ofa musical work: all are A-attributes. Concepts such as ‘theme’, 
‘subject’, are only definable ostensively for a particular work. Even such 
familiar musical terms as ‘arpeggio’ embody the same aspect-seeing: an 
arpeggio is a passage which is ‘harp-like’, which is the kind of figure normally 
played by a harp, or playable only or most appropriately or more charac- 
teristically on a harp. An understanding of Mahler depends upon the ability 
to pick up his allusions to the courtly waltz and the rustic landler during a 
symphonic scherzo movement (see his Symphony No 7, third movement). 
In a performance of the finale of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, a brass section 
which overbalances the strings and woodwind will turn ‘triumph’ into 
‘vulgarity’. 

These are examples of the kind of aspect-seeing which can turn a succession 
of ‘sounds into a piece of music. I realize that I have done little more than 
assert that this is a fundamental process, a prerequisite for ‘understanding’ a 
piece of music, but this seems to be so basic a part of the process of assimilating 
sense-data and converting them into percepts/concepts, that I cannot see how 
it could be otherwise. Wittgenstein appears to be making a dual point when 
he says, ‘Now at last it’s a dance’, for not only do we form these concepts about 
music, but it is also possible to form the wrong concepts, ‘and so this is part 
of our learning process too. We are educated in aspect-seeing via our percep- 
tions, and so it would seem that the difficulties we experience in getting to 
grips with the music of Dufay and Isaac are ones of education. A gap in our 
knowledge and experience of the past should not lead us to alter our view 
of aesthetics as a whole. An analogy with another type of sense-perception 
might make it clearer how the process of interpreting sense-data seems to 
work. The work which C. W. Valentine did in visual perception" led him 
to the conclusion that in the process of seeing, the eye builds up an image of 
what is available in the visual field, by constantly scanning—an active rather 
than a passive process. Perhaps in a similar way the ear ‘feels its way’ over a 
sequence of sounds, as the brain searches for a concept, a template which will 
fit over the pattern of stimuli. Our appreciation, our apprehension of a 
musical work or a musical passage, is only as deep as our knowledge and our 
learning. l . 

I must make it clear that I am not trying to take up the idea developed by 
Roger Scruton in his article, “Representation in Music’,!® in which he speaks, 
for example, of aspect-seeing in Debussy’s Prelude, Voiles. To ‘hear the music 
as the drifting of sails’ strikes me as an impossible thing; I cannot conceive 
how one would go about attempting such a thing, other than by day- 
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dreaming. Scruton’s case against representation in music (in the sense normally 
implied in the term ‘programme music’) seems to me unanswerable. A certain 
pattern of whole-tone harmonies can only represent sails by fiat: a theme in 
a piece of music cannot of itself represent, yet the listener must hear a 
sequence of notes as a theme in order to grasp the sense of a piece.!” 


vV 


Approaching my conclusion, I should add a cautionary note. I have no 
wish to suggest that a listener is-free to impose what concepts he chooses upon 
a musical work. Some will fit better than others, though the ‘fit’ itself can 
perhaps be agreed upon only by mutual consent between listeners, between 
listeners and. performers, or perhaps under fortunate circumstances between 
those and the composer. The composer will inevitably have formed some 
concepts of his own work, even though he may not express them directly or 
verbally, even to himself. It remains for the performer, the interpreter, to 
determine the aspects of a piece of music from a notated score of the work, 
and to. convey these, in whatever way his technique will allow; to his 
audience. The aspects he sees in a work may be all and only-those which the 
composer saw in it; he may see more or less than the composer or he may 
éven see quite different things. It is this facet of the composer—performer- 
audience relationship which leads us to say that the performer's is a creative 
role: There is a timely reminder in Nelson Goodman’s Languages of Art,"®. that 
despite the ‘fundamental theoretical role’ of the notation, ‘symptoms of the 
aesthetic’? are appropriately sought in non-notational systems: in other 
words, music begins with the lines which join up the dots.” It is the per- 
former’s job to, draw those lines; and there is no way in which we can say 
that the performer has drawn the ‘right’ lines, or the lines which the composer 
would have drawn (for the composer performing his own work may see the 
work differently).. 

Roger Scruton ‘suggests “. ` . the question whether a piece of music is 
representational is a question about the appreciation of music, and ‘not a 
question about music’s structure’.* I would suggest that the question for the 
appreciation of music is whether the listener hears the aspects of a particular 
piece or a particular performance, and the question about music’s structure 
is ‘what are the aspects?” 
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AESTHETIC PERCEPTION” 
. Harold Osborne 


‘A nation which neglects the perceptions of its artists declines.’ 
- i Ezra Pound 


MANY WRITERS besides Bernard Berenson have spoken about the enhance- 
ment of vital awareness—a more than usual energizing of our perceptual 
grasp of things—which is, typically, attendant upon successful aesthetic 
engrossment with a work of fine art. In my own writings I have on various — 
occasions put forward the suggestion that this expansion of awareness is as 
close as we can come to a key criterion for distinguishing aesthetic commerce 
from other kinds of preoccupation with the objective world. What I have 
in mind is a form of cognition characterized as direct apprehension or insight 
rather than analytical and discursive understanding, though sometimes it may 
follow from discursive analysis, and which is distinct from emotional 
response, though sometimes it may be accompanied by or even be excited 
by emotion. In this paper I try to elaborate in greater detail than before the 
nature of this aesthetic enlargement of awareness and incidentally to suggest 
why I have proposed it as a criterion of aesthetic activity. I shall begin with 
certain more general considerations and proceed towards the particular. 

Everyone, I believe, would accept that the rough and ready distinction 
between sleeping and waking is too crude to encompass the realities of 
experience. There are many stages between deepest sleep and full waking 
alertness. We may sleep profoundly or we may sleep superficially with the 
senses half triggered for response to any disturbance or interruption. There 
are intermediate states between sleeping and waking and sometimes, though 
awake, our actions are mechanical, our attention diffused rather than 
concentrated and we behave, as it is said, ‘as if in a dream’. At other times 
the senses are alert, the attention is fully focused either externally or inter- 
nally, and we, are keyed for action or keenly in control of a continuing 
activity. In addition there are rare moments—most people are familiar with 
them occasionally—when the faculties are raised to an unusual pitch of 
alertness, when we observe more keenly and rapidly, think more clearly, 
achieve insights more penetrating than ever before or enjoy enhanced powers 
of will and decision. It is on occasions such as these that we seem most fully 
to be alive and life seems most worth living. These peak experiences are the 
culmination of life’s meaning. 


* This paper was written for delivery at the Institute of Education, London University, in 
February 1978. 
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Man is at his best when he is meeting a challenge or engrossed in an 
activity which has importance and value for him. It is then that his faculties 
are stimulated to the highest pitch, his energies come most competently into 
play and he is charged with the fullness of life. When challenge and purpose 
are lacking the mind is depleted and-directionless, a man is disoriented and 
at odds with himself: Colin Wilson grasped this point when he said: 


The mind is a concentrating machine. That is the purpose for which it was built: to 
enable us to focus and concentrate on meanings, in order to be able to pursue them 
consciously and purposively instead of gropingly and blindly. Whenever we use it for 
this purpose, the effect is rather like clenching your fist; it gains in hardness and weight, 
and we experience a sense of reality. If it is left ‘unclenched’, unconcentrated, for too 
long, the result is the feeling of ‘life failure’, of unreality.} 


The human mind must be harnessed to a purpose in order to function. And 
purpose is tied up with the sense of value, importance, meaning, which 
cannot be artificially implanted or supplanted. In primitive societies the 
paramount needs of survival, material comfort, hunting and food gathering, 
protection of family and clan, defence of territorial claims, absorb available 
energies. The values of the individual are closely identified with those of the 
clan and there is little or no incentive for the development of what civilized 
men call individual personality. Civilization means the introduction of 
techniques and routines, including ever more elaborate techniques of 
collaborative effort, for satisfying the basic needs with less and less expen- 
diture of energy so that energy is released for the pursuit of other purposes. 
And when this happens other values become necessary if society is to avoid 
deterioration. The compensatory values which emerge in advanced civiliza- 
tions are the values of what we compendiously refer to as ‘culture’. It is when 
these values are not taken seriously that civilized society falls ill. The sick- 
nesses to which civilization is prone result from boredom and purposelessness, 
the disorientation of individuals who are given the conditions but denied the 
impetus to develop personality. When living becomes routine and no longer 
demands the concentration of faculties harnessed to the pursuit of accepted 
values there ensues torpor and depression, a sense of unreality and frustration— 
what Kierkegaard and Camus called alienation, Sartre called nausea, and the 
uncertainties of personal identity which the characters of Samuel Beckett 
display. 

The values of culture, a logically and practically necessary condition for the 
successful progress of civilization, may be seen as emerging when faculties 
evolved in the interests of survival are diverted to other ends than the basic 
needs of survival and immediate sensory gratifications. As the urgencies of 
practical pressures diminish, these faculties are not allowed to fall into 
abeyance and atrophy but are cultivated deliberately, perfected into skills and 
exercised for their own sake or rather for the sake of the higher-level 
satisfactions attendant upon their own cultivation and exercise: It is only 
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when these values, which belong to the development and enrichment of 
personality, are set above more elementary gratifications and needs that 
civilized society remains in a healthy state. When cultural values are no 
longer taken in earnest but are regarded as a secondary luxury or a superero- 
gatory refinement then society is eroded by spiritual demoralization. This 
affliction has perhaps never been a more serious danger than today when 
unprecedentedly rapid advances in material technology have effected 
enormous reductions in the necessary output of energy not only on the part 
of a favoured minority but for the vast majority of civilized people while at 
the same time eliminating the satisfactions and pride which used to be 
` attendant on good craftsmanship and when the same technological ‘ethos 
has induced a materialistic outlook leading to the devaluation of non- 
material aims as a pleasant but unnecessary indulgence.: There is greater 
necessity than ever before that educationalists should resolutely counter this 
attitude and inculcate from conviction the importance of cultural values. 

Cultural values, then, are values deriving from the satisfactions attendant 
on the cultivation and exercise of human faculties for their own sake rather 
than for ulterior ends of material comfort and gratification. They form one 
large category of intrinsic values. They may be classified, I think, into two 
main groups. In one group fall the manifold values which are rooted in the 
cultivation of our reasoning powers and the exercise of thought for its own 
sake, culminating in logic, mathematics, theoretical physics, philosophy and 
metaphysics. Closely akin to these in the same group are values deriving from 
the cultivation of curiosity and exemplified in such disciplines as history, 
sociology and the taxonomic sciences. In the other main group are the values 
stemming from.the cultivation of our perceptive powers and the exercise of 
percipience for its own sake. It is against this background that I now propose 
to elaborate on the idea of aesthetic expansion of awareness. 

What we perceive and how we perceive it are determined by the nature 
‘of the interests which predominate at the time. Perception is a selective and 
organizing process and the principles of selectivity and organization which 
it imposes are.ordinarily dependent upon habits of attention built up from 
childhood by the stringencies of practical life. In practical life our predomi- 
nant habits are dictated by the need to utilize perception as the main source 
of information about a world of things which are subject to our manipulation 
and to which we respond. Therefore in everyday life perception is emascu- 
lated and jejune: it is an instrument for obtaining clues for action and it is 
allowed to impinge upon our awareness only to the extent of its serviceability 
for furnishing these cues. Although—or because—sensory perception is our 
only direct contact with a world outside ourselves, it is ordinarily channelled 
and shorn to practical needs. We are not ordinarily interested in dwelling 
upon and savouring the unexpurgated content and quality of. sensory 
experience. All this has, of course, been said many times before. Itis mentioned 
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here only to point up the enormous revolution which occurs when perception 
is attended to, cultivated and enjoyed, not as a practical instrument, but for 
its own sake. Sometimes, on rare occasions, such a revolution of attitude 
occurs amid the routines of daily life. Sometimes when we see the clear starry 
firmament at night or a field of ripening corn blazing with poppies in the 
sun, when we hear the song of many birds at early morning or the blending 
of bells in a medieval town at evening, we rejoice. Our attitude changes 
abruptly. We attend to the experience for itself and not for the information 
it gives about something other than itself. We experience an upwelling of 
richer vitality in such perceptive activity and this, I am maintaining, is the 
paradigm and prototype of aesthetic activity, elementary though it still is. 
The joy which attends such vital enhancement must be distinguished from 
the titillation of sensory pleasure. There is a theory which finds the paradigm 
of aesthetic experience in sensory pleasure such as the pleasant smell of a rose.? 
Following Kant, I have argued—I hope convincingly—that this theory leads 
in a wrong direction and implants a fundamental error at the heart of 
aesthetic understanding. It is not the physical pleasantness of a smell, a state 
or a touch which gives rise to what we call the aesthetic. It is the change of 
attitude which occurs when, instead of wallowing in the physical pleasure, 
we turn attention to the nature of the experience itself, savouring and 
discriminating its intrinsic quale. We can do this as well with unpleasant as 
with pleasant sensation, and when attention is so deflected the impact of its 
pleasantness or unpleasantness recedes. Our joy has its source in the exercise 
of perception for its own sake and this is the prototype and paradigm of 
aesthetic experience.’ 

This elementary aesthetic stance is capable of development along two 
distinct paths, which have not hitherto been systematically distinguished. I 
shall call them the refinement of discriminatory acuteness (what is sometimes 
more shortly called ‘sensibility’) and the enlargement of synoptic apprehen- 
sion. 

1. In his essay “Of the Standard of Taste’ David Hume uses the term 
‘delicacy of taste’ with the meaning of discriminatory acuity, saying: “Where 
the organs are so fine as to allow nothing to escape them, and at the same 
time so exact as to perceive every ingredient in the composition, this we call 
delicacy of taste, whether we employ these terms in the literal or meta- 
phorical sense.’ He illustrates this with a story from Don Quixote about 
kinsmen of Sancho Panza with a hereditary judgement of wine so sensitive 
that they could detect the presence of an iron key on a leather thong at the 
bottom of a hogshead of wine. Such refinement of discriminatory acuteness 
may be cultivated in particular fields by such persons as professional wine- 
tasters, those who savour, pronounce on and invent a descriptive vocabulary 
for perfumes, gourmets and connoisseurs of food, and so on. Skilled crafts- 
men could often judge the qualities of their materials by touch and taste. 
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When such refinements of sensibility are cultivated and exercised for their 
own sake the attendant enjoyment is aesthetic, as with the delicate fingering 
of jade practised by Chinese connoisseurs. Finely discriminating sensitivity is 
a necessary contributory factor to cultivated appreciation in all the arts, for 
it is notorious that differences so minute as to be barely perceptible in 
themselves may have major effects on the balance and unity of complex 
works of art. Indeed it may often be the case that some defect or felicity in 
the organization of the whole work first impinges on our awareness and 
through that awareness we come to detect the point of detail. Although he 
did not draw appropriate conclusions from it, Wittgenstein among many 
others liked to call attention to the surprisingly massive consequences of very 
small errors of proportion in architecture or wrong balance of volume in 
music. In painting and sculpture very small differences of colour, shape, size, 
texture, etc., can have consequences for the artistic organization as a whole 
which far outweigh in importance the more massive changes caused by major 
accidental damage, the fading of colours through time, and all the injuries 
due to wear and tear. In music very small differences of pitch may ruin a 
performance, causing us to condemn it as ‘out of tune,’ although certain folk 
melodies and some performances on stringed instruments gain emotional 
colour precisely by small departures from the scale of equal temperament. In 
the appreciation of literary art finely honed sensibility to the sound and 
thythm of words, and to nice shades of meaning, is a sine qua non which the 
literary artist not only assumes but makes it his business to galvanize and 
extend in his readers. Without the power to. make exceptionally fine 
discriminations appreciation is cramped and inhibited in any of the arts. 

2. A-work of art is a construct existing for the express purpose of exercising 
and extending percipience when the faculty of perception is ‘activated 
towards it without ulterior purpose. A work of art is judged to be successful 
aesthetically in the degree that it fulfils this function of extending and 
satisfying perception. The satisfaction and the joy which we experience is no 
recondite sensory pleasure but the satisfaction experienced in the exercise of 
a skilled faculty for its own sake.. This is why we can properly speak of 
aesthetic satisfactions as cultural values. And this is why they carry an accrual 
of spiritual vitality. 

The refinement of discriminative acuity is only a part, though a necessary 
part, of the expansion of perception brought into play in the appreciation of 
art objects. More important still is the massive increase in the volume and 
depth of content. In practical life we habitually operate with relatively small 
perceptual units, combining these intellectually in the manner of clues. But 
works of art, even those which seem superficially simple, are extremely 
complex organizational wholes, which must be apprehended directly in 
perception as wholes simultaneously with the apprehension of their parts. 
The elements of a work of art contribute to the composition of the whole 
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as an organic unity? in such a way that the whole is not constructed intel- 
lectually and analytically from its parts but is present no less directly to 
perception than the parts. There is, moreover, in most cases a complex 
organization of parts within parts at different hierarchical levels. Each whole 
- at each level of containment manifests perceptual properties which are not 
present in the parts of which it is composed and which cannot be intellectually 
inferred from the properties of its parts and the relations in which they stand 
to each other. These are the properties which we call ‘aesthetic’—elegance, 
gracefulness, and a thousand for which there are no names. Indeed the 
aesthetic properties of every work of art are original and unique to it, even 
when they can be brought roughly within some named category. The art of 
the critic consists in conveying an impression of these properties through the 
medium of language which lacks the means to describe them. It is in the 
apprehension of artistic wholes that high-level aesthetic perception: departs 
most notably from the practical awareness which operates in everyday life 
and it is for this that the cultivation of a special perceptive skill is most 
necessary. 

The analogy of Gestalt perception is sometimes adduced in order to explain 
artistic apprehension, and provided that it is treated as an analogy only—and 
an imperfect one at that—there is nothing against it. We do indeed in 
ordinary life perceive certain fairly simple configurations as immediately as 
we perceive the elements from which they are composed. We see a triangle 
as directly as we see the three lines which compose it. We do not first notice 
three lines, then notice the relations in which they stand to each other and 
then make a rapid intellectual inference: “This must be a triangle.’ We see the 
triangle directly. Similarly we perceive an artistic configuration directly and 
simultaneously with its constituent parts: we do not apprehend it by 
inference from the parts. An artistic configuration has (aesthetic) properties 
which are not present in and cannot be inferred from the parts and their 
relations. But the differences are still more important than the similarities. 
Not only are artistic configurations immeasurably more complex even in 
the simplest works of art than the Gestaltén with which ordinary perception 
operates: artistic configurations have the uniqueness of particularity whereas 
the Gestalten of ordinary perception are essentially generalizations. We are 
confronted with a near-square and we see a square, with a near-circle and we 
see a circle-Gestalt, and so on. To see a Gestalt is to reduce to generality. 
In perception the Gestalt is akin to the concept in thought processes. But a 
large part of the essential vitality of aesthetic perception derives from its 
avoidance of this generalizing tendency. Moreover, as many psychologists 
have demonstrated, in ordinary practical perception there is an active 
tendency to complete open or imperfect Gestalten, perceiving what we do 
not see. In cultivating the perceptive skills required for the appreciation of 
the arts one of the most difficult tasks is to accustom oneself to perceive 
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-precisely and éxactly what is there—without, of course, remaining blind to 
incomplete Gestalten when these are introduced as a feature of the total 
composition—as, for example, in music piquancy may result from a withheld 
resolution and in the work of Leon Polk Smith, Ellsworth Kelly and other 
Hard Edge painters a special feature was often made of incomplete shapes 
suggesting completion outside the canvas. 

It is the apprehension of richly and tensely organized perceptual material 
without practical implications that extends the perceptual faculties and brings 
about that expansion of awareness which, we have claimed, is the hallmark 
of aesthetic activity. ; 

It is sometimes profitable to illustrate a point by contrast’and with this in 
view it may be opportune to say a few words about so-called children’s art. 
The drawings of young children generally reveal a fresh and lively delight 
in colours and shapes. They are spontaneous and uninhibited, often manifest- 
ing what in an adult would be called a too glib facility. Their colours are 
strong but crude, with little or no interest in subtle contrasts or blendings, 
without finer discriminations. Shapes too are vigorous but unsubtle. These 
drawings are concerned with representation, but with representation by 
means of standard configurations or Gestalten. They represent a world of 
things by means of visual conceptualizations with barely the most elementary 
attempts at individual discrimination. A house is a house is a house; and a 
man is a man—walking or standing or speaking. In his drawings the child is 
repeating what he is learning in ordinary life, training and evolving practical 
habits of perception destined to facilitate finding his way about a world of 
things by the application of stock configurations. This is described by Rudolf 
Arnheim in Ch. 14 of Visual Thinking, although he fails to distinguish it 
from the way in which artists think. The-child’s picture may tell a rudimen- 
tary story—the man (papa) rides up to the house on a horse while the child 
(me!) shows joy and the woman (mama) stands watching. But beyond the 
needs of the story there is, except in the rarest instances, no attempt to 
compose or organize forms in such a way as to invite or make possible 
unified perception of the picture as a composition. Up to the age of ten or 
twelve the child is discovering the rules and forming the habits of practical 
perception; there are lacking the powers of concentration as well as the 
deflection of practical interests which make possible an aesthetic approach. 
From this point of view—and what other point of view is there?—children’s 
drawings are not art. In general it is not until puberty that they need artistic 
guidance. Until then their work is not bad or indifferent art. It is without 
‘even the rudiments of that aesthetic interest which could warrant a drawing’s 
being judged as-good art or bad. This does not mean, of course, that 
children’s drawings are without value or interest. But whatever value they 
have is not an aesthetic value. ; 

I have been’ discussing aesthetic awareness so far in terms primarily of 
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sensory perception, taking this to be a mode of immediate cognition distinct 
from theoretical analysis or discursive reasoning though the latter may often 
lead to fuller perception of a complex object of awareness. But in order to 
cover all the arts it is necessary to extend the concept of perception to include 
non-sensory apprehension or insight. What all these modes of direct cogni- 
tion have in common is the fact that the content of cognition, what is 
perceived or the insigħt we apprehend, cannot be communicated descrip- 
tively. For, except in literary art, words are an instrument of generalization 
whereas aesthetic awareness is a grasp of the particular. 

When we listen to a musical composition we hear a complex organization 
of sound-qualities and temporal durations. The musical structure is presented 
to our awareness progressively as it is unravelled in time; it is not completely 
present to perception at any one moment as is a drawing or a picture. There 
are, as it were, two different times in any musical performance: there is 
structured time as an elementin the aesthetic organization to which we attend, 
and there is the objective time which the performance takes to complete. 
There is no one moment when we are perceiving the total musical structure. 
We can apprehend it only after the performance has been completed (for 
until then only a part of it has been presented to our awareness) and after the 
performance has ended we are no longer hearing it through the senses. We 
may analyse the composition theoretically, taking note of themes and 
counter-themes, echoes, repetitions, inversions, etc.; and we may do this 
while it is actually being perceived during performance, or before or after 
performance. But although theoretical analysis may help us to perceive and 
apprehend the music more fully and precisely, it does not touch the aesthetic 
aspect. No meticulous adherence to compositional rules, however compre- 
hensive, can guarantee the composition of aesthetically satisfying music. 
Aesthetic satisfaction derives from the activation and expansion of awareness 
in direct, non-discursive apprehension of the aural organization together 
with insights into whatever emotional significances it carries. In music, as in 
other arts of performance, there is even a not fully understood distinction 
between the art work and the performance. Critics and connoisseurs do in 
fact habitually judge individual performances of the same work as being 
more or less adequate to it, more or less ‘true’. While the grounds of such 
judgements are not easy to explicate, they cannot be discounted. ‘It is not a 
man’s fingers’, it has been said, ‘that stop him playing an instrument but his 
mind, his inability to grasp mentally the sixty or twelve or six hundred bits 
of a whole, and to perceive their relations. The true imagination, whether 
visual or acoustic, holds a piece of music as a watchmaker would mentally 
grasp a watch. The “dull and speechless tribe” or the “inarticulate” man has 
only an undifferentiated dumpling, a general sense of there being a certain 
mass or bulk of something or other before him.’ 

Like opera and ballet, literature is a composite art. We speak of the ‘music 
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of words’ and the sound and rhythm of language appeal to us as music 
appeals. We do not necessarily demand intellectual profundity of a great 
lyrical poet such as Catullus or Villon. Chaucer wrote the following poem 
in the fourteenth century. Its sentiment is a commonplace, perhaps not even 
meant to be taken wholly seriously, immediately apprehensible to every 
reader. But the lyrical quality of the poem, its suitability to song, has never 
been surpassed in the language. In this aspect of literary art it still stands 
supreme. 
I have sorwe so grete woon 
That joye gete I never noon 
Now that I see my lady bright ` 
Which I have loved with al my myght 
. Is fro me deed and is a-goon. © 


- Allas, Deeth, what ayleth thee 

That thou noldest have taken me 
When thou toke my lady sweete 
That was so fayr, so fresh, so fre, 
So good, that men may wel se 

Of al goodnesse she had no meete. _ 


Primarily, of course, literature is the art of communicating meanings through 
the instrumentality of words and-we enjoy the skill to express meanings 
with clarity, precision and economy, free from ambiguity or redundance. 
Our enjoyment of this is on all fours with our enjoyment of technical 
proficiency, good craftsmanship in other fields and felicitous adaptation of 
means to end. As the achievement demands aptitude as well as study, so the 
appreciation demands the cultivation of aesthetic discrimination. Ezra Pound 
has said: “There are scores of lines of Pope that hundreds of people can quote, 
each person meaning thereby something different, or something so vague 
and general that it has almost no meaning whatever.’ And he adds: ‘Note 
that for all its “finish” if you try to read a full page of the couplets, you will 
find many unnecessary words, and a continual tendency to repetition of 
statements already quite clear or obvious.’ 

Literature is the art of communicating meanings through the medium of 
words, and its success is judged both by the efficiency of communication and 
by the quality of the meanings communicated. Apart from the two features 
already mentioned—lyrical or musical quality and technical efficiency— 
literature acquires an aesthetic impact to the extent that the meanings it 
communicates make demands not only upon discursive understanding and 
reason but also upon direct apprehension and insight. When we speak of 
_ ‘meaning’ in relation to literature we do not restrict the term to purely 
intellectual significance. How much we mean it and how we feel about 
meaning it, the attitude we take towards what is being said and the mood 
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with which we confront it, are also implicit in literary language. The 
‘musical’ quality of language and technical proficiency in the manipulation 
of words for communication are also brought together by a great literary 
artist to add vigour and precision to the conveyance of attitude and mood. 
Moreover .in the language of metaphor—I use ‘metaphor’ in its widest 
sense—a plurality of ‘intellectual’ meanings are blended and fused into a 
unique unit of meaning which must be directly apprehended with insight 
and cannot be discursively analysed out or fully paraphrased in a spate of 
discursive explication. The ‘fused’ meanings of particular statements are 
fused again into the total meaning, including attitude and mood, of a poem. 
Eliot’s ‘I an old man,/ A dull head among windy spaces’ draws its full 
meaning from the whole poem ‘Gerontion’ and at the same time contributes 
integrally to the meaning of the whole. The mood and meaning are quite 
different from those of Dylan Thomas’s ‘Do not go gentle into that good 
night’. ‘She smooths her hair with automatic hand,/And puts a record on the 
gramophone’ presents vividly an image which acquires its full meaning only 
from the whole context of ‘The Fire Sermon’, ultimately from the context 
of the whole of ‘The Waste Land’. No solemnly prolix encyclopaedia of sex 
could explicate the complete ‘meaning’ presented here. Literary or aesthetic 
meaning must be apprehended directly with insight. It is not necessarily or 
‘always profound. Humour may have such aesthetic character, as when 
Hermes says to Calypso: “You, a goddess, ask me who am a god; neverthe- 
less I will tell you the truth.’ There is nothing more excruciatingly cumber- 
some than the explanation of a joke. 
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THE ANOMALOUS NATURE 
OF LITERATURE 


Richard Shusterman 


I 


SEVERAL CONTEMPORARY philosophers of art seem to have noticed an ap- 
parent anomaly’ about literature. The assertion of anomaly is not merely 
that literary art is different from other arts, for indeed every art is surely dif- 
ferent from every other. It is rather that the art of literature does not seem to 
fall securely into place in the rough but relatively ‘clear classification of the 
major. arts which has been generally recognized by contemporary aesthetic- 
ians. The classification I speak of groups the plastic arts of painting and sculp- 
‘ture on one side.and the arts of music, drama and dance on the other. 
Literature tends to be grouped with the latter, but this assignation is often 
regarded as. problematic, since literature seems to differ from music, drama 
and dance on some of the very same principles-which distinguish these arts 
from the plastic arts in the above classification. 
It is indeed interesting, and perhaps typical, that though aestheticians 
_may agree on this classification they often disagree as to the precise principle 
upon which it is based. Some, e.g. Nelson Goodman, stress that this classi- 
fication is based on whether or not the given art has a notation which defines 
the essential elements or ‘constitutive properties’ of a particular work of that 
art and thus permits fully authentic reproduction of examples of the work 
through the reproduction of these constitutive properties. Goodman calls 
those arts of our second group which are so notationally defined allographic 
arts, and he distinguishes them from the autographic plastic arts. Other 
aestheticians, e.g. J. O. Urmson,? try to explain the above classification of 
arts in terms of the familiar distinction between the performing and: non- 
performing arts. 
However, on either ipro literature holds an anomalous position. 
. For Goodman, though literature is classified as allographic, it differs from the 
other allographic arts: in that it involves only a notational scheme and 
not’a notational system ;?.in that authenticity may be achieved through mere 
copying and not complying with the defining notation; and in that itis aone- 
stage:art like painting and requires no performance to exist fully or be 
properly appreciated. For Urmson, the anomaly of literature is that although 
it seems that literature should be grouped with the performing arts with 
which it shares a problematic concept of work identity, literature certainly 
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does not seem to be nor is in fact generally classified as a performing art and 
seems to require no performing artist for its proper appreciation. As Urmson 
puts it: 

' we cannot readily assimilate literature to sculpture and painting. For one thing, the 
identity of the novel or other literary work seems to be problematic in the same way 
as that of the musical, balletic or theatrical work. In the case of these other arts we have 
attempted to explain their problematic status in terms of a recipe or set of instructions 


for executant artists. But, how can the literary work be a set of instructions for executant 
artists if there are none such?4 


I shall not attempt here further to compare or weigh the relative merits 
of these two approaches, but shall try to examine the alleged anomaly 
and attempts to resolve it within the more traditional framework of per- 
forming versus non-performing arts as represented in the work of Urmson. 
There are at least three reasons for imposing this restriction on my study. For 
one, Goodman’s constructionist conceptual apparatus would require a very 
long and detailed exposition before we could examine how effectively it 
handles our problem of anomaly. Secondly, behind the differing terminology 
and temperament, the two approaches are not so vastly different. Goodman’s 
defining allographic notational system is not so very different from Urmson’s 
humbler ‘recipe or set of performing instructions’, and Goodman’s one- 
stage/two-stage art distinction is rather similar though not wholly parallel 
to the distinction between non-performing and performing art. Finally, 
and most importantly, I believe that conceptual inflation may be as burden- 
some as ontological inflation and that we should therefore try to avail 
ourselves of existent, established conceptual currency (and the performing/ 
non-performing conceptual apparatus surely seems solid and established) be- 
fore burdening ourselves with the construction and mastery of new 
conceptual systems. 


II 


In turning to Urmson’s treatment of the anomaly of literature we should 
immediately be aware of one primary and crucial point: the anomaly is 
not to be tolerated; it must somehow be explained away. Otherwise, the 
general theory by which the arts may be divided into the non-performing 
arts with unproblematic work identity and the performing arts with 
problematic work identity is seen to be gravely threatened. For Urmson 
believes that ‘if the theory will not work when applied to literature, that 
certainly casts doubt upon its acceptability’, because ‘we surely need a 
theory which will account equally for all cases in which the identity of the 
work of art is problematic’.” 

We are thus faced with the problem of finding an executant artist or 
performance that is essentially involved in the work of literature, so that we 
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may assimilate literary art to the performing arts and thus more securely 
group it with the arts of music, drama and dance where Urmson and indeed 
most of us think it belongs. 

Now it seems to me, off hand, that this problem may be formulated too 
harshly. Perhaps it would be enough to point out that literary art admits 
of performance and may often be performed in order to link it to the per- 
forming arts and to distinguish it sharply from arts such as painting and 
sculpture where, at least traditionally, there is no notion of performance 
whatever. Certainly we have often encountered what might be considered 
performances (we call them readings) of many poems, and it requires no 
imagination to conceive of a performance of a work of prose such as a 
story, for such works are also sometimes so performed. Yet the very notion 
of a performance of a traditional ‘work of plaste art such as the Mona Lisa 
or David seems utterly preposterous. 

Thus, literature’s capacity to be performed and ie fact that often it is 
actually performed seem to me quite sufficient to link literary art firmly 
with the performing arts; perhaps as a blackish sheep but still definitely as 
part of the herd. Do we also need to assert and argue further that ‘literature 
is in logical character a performing art’ and thus ‘is essentially an oral art’? 
in order to groupit with the performing arts and not with the non-performing 
arts? I think this is an important question and that the answer is clearly ‘no’. 
The desired linking is, I think, satisfied by viewing literature as a performable 
rather than an essentially performing art. 

Unfortunately, however, the problem at hand has pest formulated as 
one of strict logical character or essence as the above quotations from 
Urmson indicate. Thus, for Urmson, the task of linking or assimilation is the 
very difficult one of showing that literature is essentially a performing and 
oral art and thus of finding or accounting for performance in literature even 
when there does not seem to be any involved, for example, when one reads 
a literary work silently to oneself. 


m 


Let us start with one attempt to accomplish this task which Ueik 
considers but wisely rejects. According to this view, when one silently 
reads a literary. work to oneself one is simultaneously performer andaudience 
as when one plays the piano or orally delivers a dramatic speech to oneself. 
Urmson rejects this method of assimilation and the analogy on which it is 
based on the grounds that in these cases of music and drama we can distinguish 
between the performer’s reading of instructions (score or script) and his 
compliance with them involving technical and interpretative skills; but in 
the allegedly analogous case of silent reading of literature ‘we have to collapse 
into one act his reading of the instructions and his.compliance with them’.”° 
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I find this argument quite compelling, but one might suggest a way out 
of it (albeit perhaps a desperate one) as a means of saving the notion of silent 
reading as performance. One might propose, as indeed Barbara Herrnstein 
Smith does, that silent reading actually ‘consists of two theoretically distinct 
activities’.’* “The reader is required to produce, from his correct “spelling” 
of a spatial array of marks upon a page, a temporally organised and otherwise 
defined structure of sounds—or, if you like, pseudo-sounds’.!? Mrs. Smith’s 
correct spelling could perhaps serve as Urmson’s act of correctly reading the 
instructions while the production of the structure of pseudo-sounds would 
constitute compliance with the instructions. Thus literature’s analogy with 
the performing arts might be saved with respect to this distinction between 
reading and complying with the set of instructions. 

Mrs. Smith’s solution is certainly bold, but, to me, hardly satisfying, and 
it would no doubt be rejected by Urmson who refuses to construe musical 
score-reading as reading plus silent or ‘hummed-to-oneself’ performance. 
But Urmson’s only apparent argument against a position such as Mrs. Smith’s 
seems to be that such silent performances, considered as performances, ‘would 
be intolerably bad’.!* This is surely true but hardly decisive, for sadly enough 
all too many real performances are intolerably bad. 

Graver objections, however, can be brought against Mrs. Smith’s theory. 
First, her notion of pseudo-sounds is decidedly unpalatable. I have no idea 
of what a pseudo-sound is or should be. Is it perhaps a voiceless mouthing 
or merely a mental mouthing, or perhaps just a cerebral flutter? Mrs. Smith 
does indeed reassure us that ‘the physical or neurophysiological source 
of the structure generated by the silent reader is of little significance 
here: it.may originate in his musculature or peripheral or central nervous 
system, or the source may vary from reader to reader’.!* But this is hardly 
comforting for one who has never come across or located a pseudo-sound, and 
seems to suggest that essentially it could be anything, which in turn suggests 
that it is essentially nothing but a fiction introduced to save a theory. 

Secondly, assuming for the moment that a pseudo-sound is either a voice- 
less mouthing or a conscious recognition or imagining of the sound that 
would be heard if the work were read aloud, it surely does not seem to be 
the case that in reading silently to oneself one must always either mouth or 
imagine the sound of the words read; though in certain cases, e.g. with poor 
readers or in reading a poem for scansion, either or both activities may be 
involved. 

It may be retorted that though we are unaware of it, we always do and in 
fact must imagine or recognize the likely sounds of the words we read. 
Urmson himself will indeed assert something like this. But such an assertion 
would imply that people born deaf could not read or at least not appreciate 
literature, since they cannot recognize or imagine the sounds that would be 
heard if the work of literature were read aloud and this defect should 
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likewise prevent them from producing the correct correspondent pseudo- 
sounds. 

- However, the most important objection to Mrs. Smith’s defence of 
literature” as an essentially performing art is that it violates and perverts 
the established notion of performance in the performing arts. In all the 
traditional performing arts, performance is a public affair, a spatiotemporal 
event which can serve as the common object of criticism. Even if one 
performs a piece of music, drama or dance for no audience, the performance 
is nevertheless in principle observable and public. But the performance of 
pseudo-sounds in one’s head or nervous system when one reads silently to 
oneself is hardly the same kind of performance for it is private and inaccessible. 
We cannot prevent Mrs. Smith from considering or calling this a perform- 
ance. But we may very justly object that since the notion of performance 
is so essentially different in the traditional performing arts, Mrs. Smith’s 
notion of silent literary performance does not warrant the assimilation of 
literature to these performing arts, and thus to speak of literature as essentially 
a performing art is misleading. With its questionable notion of pseudo- 
sound and its perversion of the notion of performance (to include what 
is at best but pseudo-performance), Mrs. Smith’s solution must, I think, 
be rejected. 


IV 


Urmson’s means of assimilating literature to the performing arts is much 
more plausible and promising, but, as I shall later argue, not wholly satisfying. 
Though he explicitly asserts that ‘literature is in principle a performing art’,36 
is in logical character a performing art, and thus ‘is essentially an oral art," 
Urmson sensibly admits that in silent readings of literary works there are 
no counterpart silent performances to guarantee the essentially performing 
nature of literary art. Instead of positing the far-fetched notion of silent, 
pseudo-performances of a text, Urmson introduces the notion of imagining 
or recognizing from a‘text what an actual oral performance would sound 
like. Silent reading of literature, according to Urmson, is analogous to score 
reading where the reading of the score (or, by analogy, literary text) is the 
recognizing of what it would sound like if it were performed, “what musical 
for oral] sounds would be heard if the instructions were obeyed’.18 

_ Thus, though in silent readings there is no performance, the notion of 
performance is always implied and preserved, and Urmson can therefore 
maintain that even here literature is essentially performing and oral. This 
achieved, Urmson can sanguinely concede that the great bulk of modern 
literature was intended primarily for silent ‘score reading’ rather than oral 
performance and that in practice we frequently confine ourselves to such 
score-reading, i.e. to imagining, recognizing or being aware of what we would 
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witness if we witnessed a performance. This wide departure of practice from 
£ » ¢ e . , ‘ . ’ 

essence’, ‘principle’ and ‘logical character’ does not deter Urmson from 
stating the solutions to the two very difficult problems of the -ontological 
status and the anomalous status of literary works or art. 


I resolve the problem of the ontological status of a literary work by saying that for a 
literary work to exist it is a necessary and sufficient condition that a set of instructions 
should exist such that any oral performance which complies with that set of instructions 
is a performance of the work in question. I resolve the problem of the relation of reading 
a literary work to what we find in other art forms by saying that it is analogous to 
reading the score of a musical work, of a play,-or of a ballet. In each of these cases we 
neither create the work nor perform the work when we read the score, but we become 
aware ef what we would witness if we witnessed a performance.}° 


V 


Urmson’s views have their appeal, but I must confess that I do not find 
them entirely satisfactory and ultimately convincing. Let me offer, then, 
some reasons for my dissatisfaction. 

My first objection concerns Urmson’s treatment of silent reading. More 
specifically, I object to his view that when we silently read literature to 
ourselves what we are essentially doing is recognizing what ‘would be heard 
if the instructions [i.e. text] were obeyed’ or becoming ‘aware of what we 
would witness if we witnessed a performance’. I am not here denying that one 
is able to read a literary text silently and imagine to oneself or recognize 
what sounds would be uttered in a performance of the text. One may think 
about, recognize or make oneself aware of the likely sounds of the words 
one silently reads, just as one may physically mouth the words that one 
reads; and any or all of these activities may indeed improve or enrich the 
reading. I also admit that for some difficult texts and/or poor readers they 
may be practically necessary for a proper understanding of the text. However, 
what I do deny is that, speaking in Urmson’s essentialist terms, the silent 
reading of literature is essentially or in principle the recognition or awareness 
of what oral effects we would witness in hearing a performance of the literary 
work. To put the matter more in terms of statistical norms. than logical 
essences, I deny that our silent reading of literary works of art is invariably 
or even generally the recognition or becoming aware of what oral 
performances of these works would sound like. 

My denial is, of course, first based on my own experience as a reader 
and the testimony of. other readers whose silent reading does not seem to 
consist of oral imaginings or recognitions. If it is argued that we simply are 
not conscious of this essential reading activity when we read, I must retort 
that one should surely expect to be conscious of an activity of recognizing 
or becoming aware of the probable sounds of an oral performance. 

Moreover, my rejection of Urmson’s view of silent reading also finds sup- 
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port from the fact that statements such as ‘I wasn’t aware of how mellifluous 
‘(alliterative, harsh, etc.) these lines would sound when I read them to myself’ 
donot seem in the slightest sense strange or contradictory. Nor do such 
statements disqualify the silent reading involved as a genuine or standard 
reading of the work of literature, though I agree it is likely that the more 
relevant aspects of the text that one is aware of when one reads, the richer 
and more rewarding is the reading. One might argue that a silent reading of 
certain poetry which was not aware of the elements of rhyme, alliteration, 
etc., would be a poor, perhaps even a sub-standard reading of this poetry. 
Here the oral quality is extremely important, but is it always the essential 
` quality in literature? Is the case the same in prose? Many novels and essays 
have been read, appreciated and even admirably criticized with apparently 
little or no regard to the sound qualities these works would have in perform- 
ance. And indeed, as Urmson concedes, such works were not intended to 
be orally performed and rarely are performed. Of course, such works may 
often be profitably criticized by reference to oral criteria, andindeed Urmson’s 
last-ditch defence of his theory is firmly based on the use of such criteria in 
the criticism of literary style. This defence will soon be tested. But even if 
` wemerely concede, and I think we must, that the importance of sound varies 
greatly in different types of literary art, we shall be led to my second criticism 
of Urmson’s position. 

This is directed at what might be called the essentialism of Urmson’s 
approach. Urmson undertakes to show not merely that literature is perform- 
able and capable of oral presentation, but that it is essentially a performing 
and oral art; and this seems to suggest that literature is essentially unified 
with respect to the matter of oral performance. But is literature so unified 
here that we may spéak of an ‘essence’ or ‘logical character’ with respect to 
this matter? I hardly think so, and traditionally, it has often been held that 
literature is not essentially one art form but that poetry is essentially different 
from prose literature. Urmson himself cannot help but confess that long 
novels and histories differ from poetry with respect to the demand for and 
occurrence of actual oral performance. It is perhaps plausible to say that poetry 
is essentially a performing and oral art; but surely forms of literature such as 
the novel, essay, or biography are not, and therefore to insist on viewing 
all literature as essentially performing and oral is to compel us to deny or 
ignore very great and important differences in order to salvage a general 
classificatory theory. Surely the field of aesthetics has suffered enough dis- 
tortion through inaccurate essentialist generalizations made to support 
general theories of art. 

One should not understand this criticism of Urmson as a mere anti- 
essentialist complaint. Essentialist generalizations in aesthetics are no doubt 
risky, but whether or not essentialist statements about literature are invalid 
per se and ab initio is not an issue which I pretend or need to resolve here. 
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My criticism, then, is not that Urmson’s view claims something to be of the 
essence of literature, there being no such essence, but rather that his particular 
claim that oral performance is essential is clearly incorrect whether or not 
such an essence exists. Urmson seems to base his claim on the oral origin of 
literature and the importance of oral performance in poetry, together with 
the assumption that all works of literature should be essentially the same with 
respect to basic issues such as the role of oral performance. This assumption is 
obviously unwarranted for it assumes a common essence or uniformity 
far beyond what critical practice and common sense can grant is found in 
literature. It might be plausibly argued that there are characteristics essential 
or necessary to literary works: being a human (or at least an intentional) 
artifact and being a linguistic entity would appear to be likely candidates. 
But whether or not we decide to regard such (or any) properties as essential 
to literature, they are so much more important than oral performance as to 
expose the inadequacy of Urmson’s claim that literature is essentially an 
art of oral performance. Clearly works of literary art require creation and 
language in a way that they do not require oral performance. 

Urmson, however, has one last argument to support his view that literature 
is essentially an oral art. This is based on the fact that literary styleis commonly 
criticized in terms of how it would or does sound. ‘Even in the case of works 
which would not normally be read aloud it is a commonplace to speak of 
assonance, dissonance, sonority, rhythm; we reject as unstylish conjunctions 
of consonants which would be awkward to say aloud, though we easily 
read them. We criticize the writing in terms of how it would sound, if it 
were spoken. ’20 i 

This argument, I think, establishes that literary style is often profitably 
criticized in terms of sound and perhaps even that in any literary work sound- 
criteria are always legitimate and relevant criteria of evaluation. However, 
the argument certainly does not establish that silent reading is the recognition 
or becoming aware of the probable sounds of oral performance. We must 
distinguish between what we always do when we silently read and what we 
often do when we criticize what we've read.?1 

More importantly, the argument does not establish that literary art is 
essentially oral, because even if we were to hold that literary styleis essentially 
oral, one might well object that there is-far more to literary art than style 
and that style is far from the essence of literature. I shall not rehash the argu- 
ments against literary formalism, or ‘aestheticism’, because the debate is 
made gratuitious here by the more interesting argument that literary style it- 
self cannot be essentially a mere matter of sound. If it were so, the congenitally 
deaf, like Helen Keller, could never appreciate any literary style; and if liter- 
ary art itself is also essentially oral they could never appreciate or properly. 
undertand it. But such people do read, enjoy and understand literary works of 
art. Certainly their appreciation lacks an important element in the case of 
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works heavily built on oral effects, but so does that of the congenitally blind 
in the case of works full of rich visual images. 

If we now confine. ourselves to renowned literary critics who, we trust, 
possess at least five healthy senses and a sharp sensibility, we shall see that even 
poetic style, where one would expect sound to have the greatest importance, 
is criticized just as commonly and as effectively in terms of other elements, 
e.g. metaphor, imagery, argument, paradox, unity of thought association etc. 
Samuel Johnson, for example, criticizes Shakespeare’s poetic style for clashes 
of associations, for ‘the counteraction of the words to the ideas’.2* T. S. 
Eliot analyses the style of metaphysical poetry in terms of ‘the elaboration of 
a figure of speech to the furthest stage to which ingenuity can carry it’ 
and in terms of the ‘telescoping of images and multiplied associations’.”* 

If we turn from critical criteria of poetic style to criteria of literary works 
as a whole we encounter such popular critical canons as verisimilitude, 
originality, expression, psychological depth, moral value, etc. I am not here 
asserting or defending the validity of all these common criteria. Some no 
doubt are more valid and important than others. But such criteria are 
involved at least as often and as significantly, if not more so, than the criteria 
~ of sound which. Urmson stresses; and the prevalent and proven use’of these 
other criteria should make it very difficult to conclude from the use of sound- 
criteria in criticism that literary style is essentially oral, and even more 
difficult to conclude that literary art is essentially:an oral and performing art. 

These considerations should, I hope, dampen our desire to save the general 
performing/non-performing classificatory theory of art through Urmscn’s 
strategy of regarding literature as an essentially oral and hence essentially 
performing art. If not, let us recall that Urmson’s proposed salvage operation 
also seems to read into a simple silent reading a great deal more than what 
such a reading usually consists of or requires. Let us further recall that 
different literary genres hardly seem to be uniform with respect to the de- 
mand for oral performance and this makes it highly implausible to regard 
all literary art as essentially involving oral performance. Finally, we may 
remember that I have suggested how the classificatory theory.may be largely 
salvaged by the modest means of asserting that literature be grouped with the 
perforrning arts in that it may (though need not essentially) be performed. 


VI 


After so much ‘direct, and I hope not misdirected, criticism of the views 
of others, I suppose I must suggest an alternative position of my own on the 
nature of literary art. Like my suggested means of linking literature with the 
performing arts, so my position on the nature of literary works may seem too 
compromising and lacking in rigour. I suggest that literary works may equally 

exist as either oral or written and that, taking literature as a whole, neither 
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form is primary nor more authentic. Literary works are verbal entities 
and that includes both texts and oral performances. Poems may exist without 
being inscribed, and novels may exist without being vocalized; and just 
as we may appreciate a poem without being aware of how it would look 
transcribed in lineation on a page, so we can enjoy a novel without thinking 
about what sounds we should hear if it were read aloud. i 

Before considering objections to and advantages of my position, I would 
like to present my views in a historical context, for, as Urmson rightly 
remarks, the nature of the various arts and their works are matters of history 
and not of conceptual or logical necessity. Theorizing is so difficult in the 
arts because they are of their very nature innovative and thus constantly 
evolve through time. Not only new techniques but new technologies play a 
part in the evolution of art concepts. Urmson has pointed out that through 
the invention of recording devices the concept of a performance has radically 
changed.24 One can now witness the same performance several times, 
whereas once the very notion of twice witnessing the same performance 
would have been absurd. 

I would like to suggest that the concept of the work of literary art has like- 
wise evolved, first through the invention of writing but more importantly 
for our present issue through the invention of the printing press. Originally 
I think, literature was essentially an oral art, and that even written texts 
performed primarily a score function. However, the printing press provided 
the literary artist with a medium through which he could reach a larger 
audience and in which he could adequately convey a far longer and more 
complex message which could not be adequately vocalized or conveyed 
in a standard oral performance. The literary artist began to write to be read 
and not to be heard; the written text supplanted the oral performance and 
we begin to find asides to ‘the reader of this story’ .or ‘the reader of these 
lines’ as opposed to ‘the hearer of this tale’. Older forms of literary art, e.g. 
lyric poetry, which evolved when literature was essentially oral and in which 
the oral effects are especially important, retain more of this oral character 
and are perhaps better appreciated in performance and more profitably 
criticized in terms of sound qualities. Newer forms of literary art such as the 
novel are, it seems, more typically and authentically presented and better 
appreciated as texts, though they may be performed, and such performances 
would seem to qualify as authentic instances or examples of such works. 

This sketch, I hope, will nullify the likely objection that in rejecting the 
view that literature is essentially an oral art I am denying the importance of 
the oral tradition and oral criteria of literature. To cite Goodman, who shares 
the view of utterance/text egalitarianism but who does so for very different, 
characteristically semantic, reasons, the rejection lies ‘not in downgrading 
the verbal utterance but in upgrading the verbal inscriptions’. In denying 
that literature is essentially oral and performed, I am asserting that texts, like 
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oral performances, are perfectly genuine instances of the product of literary 
art and will satisfy the functions of appreciation that are demanded of such 
authentic instances. Certainly some works seem best appreciated in oral 
performances. But, likewise, other literary works seem best appreciated in 
textual form (where one can pause when tired, or swiftly skim back and 
forth to refresh the memory or retrace some developing patterns of character, 
plot, and imagery) and would be insupportably long ard tedious if orally 
performed. If, however, we wish to speak of literature as a whole or indeed 
speak of it ‘essentially’, then we would do better to speak of it as essentially 
a verbal art, and this would equally account for both written vexts and oral 
performances. 

One might ‘also object iee that though I have T in loosely 
assimilating literature to the performing arts, I have introduced a new anoma- 
lous aspeçt of literature—namely that it has two different standard end- 
products or objects of appreciation, text and performance.?® If the charge is 
that I have not succeeded in making literature perfectly parallel to che tradi- 
tional performing arts, I plead guilty. There are certain facts in the art world, 
certain untidy differences between the arts, which cannot be explained away 
or erased by general theories, though they can, of course, be ignored or 
distorted by such theories. 

It might further be objected that my view that the literary work ‘of art 
is a verbal entity and thus may properly be and be appreciated as either oral 
or inscribed is platitudinous and irrelevant to aesthetics. As to the former 
charge, I would rather be right than original, and I must remind the reader 
that the utterance/text egalitarianism I, have been advocating has hardly 
seemed obvious to the many aestheticians who, like Urmson, have stressed. . 
the oral as the prime and essential in literature in general and in poetry in 
particular. Moreover, I think ‘that a case might be made for the aesthetic 
relevance of my position. For the view that written texts are, like oral per- 
formances, proper end-products of literary art and proper objects of literary 
appreciation may encourage the critic to pay more attention to the visual 
aspects of inscribed poetry which, on views such as Urmson’s, should be 
regarded as inessential. Such attention may well be aesthetically profitable 
since much poetry, particularly modern poetry, makes aesthetic use of the 
inscribed text; nor can this use be reduced, as Urmson tries te suggest, to 
puns, jests, or hints on correct oral performance.27 Similarly, my position of 
egalitarianism might encourage the critic to examine the oral properties of 
some long works of prose which were surely not intended for oral perform- 
ance. It may lead him, for example, to notice the heroic rhythms of the prose 
of Moby Dick and thus help him apprehend part of the epic nature of this 
great novel. By so encouraging the critic to scrutinize both oral and inscribed 
aspects of literary works, my position may lead him to the apprehension of 

„added aesthetic aspects of these works; and this would suggest that my 
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theory is aesthetically relevant, even by H. Osborne’s strict standard, where a 
theory ‘has strong relevance if it is necessary or conducive, directly or in- 
directly, to apprehension of the aesthetic aspects of something that falls within 
the scope of aesthetic appraisal’. Thus, even if some find it obvious, the 
view of literature I am suggesting is, I trust, not wholly irrelevant. 

Let me conclude by suggesting two more advantages of accepting written 
copies as well as oral performances as genuine instances, objects, or end- 
products of literary art. First this view has the advantage of granting full 
ontological status and aesthetic completeness both to oral works which have 
never been inscribed and also to the many written works which have never 
been and most likely never will be orally performed. Secondly, such a view 
saves us from the awkward gap between theory and practice which Urmson 
is forced to concede when he argues that in theory literature is essentially a 
performing and oral art, though in practice it is most frequently unperformed 
and silent; ‘that literature is in logical character a performing art, but one in 
which in practice we frequently, though far from invariably, confine our- 
selves to score-reading’. 

I am aware that in the untidy field of aesthetics some such gaps between 
theory and practice are inevitable. I am also aware that some philosophers of 
art, and surely Goodman is one of them, take distinct pride and satisfaction 
in creating such gaps, which are often huge gulfs. I am convinced, however, 
that these gaps should be minimized, and I have tried to achieve this while 
attending to the problem of the anomalous nature of literature. 
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THE INSTITUTIONAL THEORY 
OF ARTISTIC CREATIVITY 


Michael H. Mitias 


IN HIS essay, ‘Creativity in the Arts’, Jack Glickman defends two main 
propositions: (1) in attempting to understand the character of ‘creativity’ 
we should not attend to the process, the activity, in which the art work is 
produced but to the work itself; (2) creating a work of art is not a kind of 
making. The activity of creating is generically different from the activity 
of making: one could make something without necessarily creating it, and 
similarly one could create something without necessarily making it. On the 
basis of this distinction Glickman tries to show that it is possible for an artist 
to create an art work without making it. The artist can, consequently, create 
out of a natural or found object an art work without making it. This con- 
clusion is intended to show that there is a sense in which natural and found 
objects can become art. In this paper I intend to present an analysis of Glick- 
man’s main ‘argument and then criticize it. I shall, moreover, argue that: 
(1) though the evidence of the artistic creative effort is somehow contained in 
the finished product, ‘creativity’ is a function of the activity in which the art 
work is produced, not of the work itself; (2) if we do not view artistic 
‘creating’ as a kind of ‘making’ the role of creativity in artistic creation would 
be undermined. 


I 


Glickman rejects, to begin with, what he calls the Creative-Process theory, 
according to which creativity ‘consists in some distinctive pattern of thought 
and/or activity’,? and this for two main reasons: (1) the theory excludes 
several types of creative activity, for example, improvisations in music or 
poetry;® (2) what the theory describes ‘is not at all limited to creative 
activity’ ,* but resembles other activities that are genuine instances of creativity, 
or ‘bungling attempts’ at creativity, or ‘activities that are not even attempts 
at creativity’,® e.g. trying to remember the name of a familiar actor or friend. 

Glickman singles out V. Tomas’s theory as a recent example of the 
Creative-Process approach’ and evaluates it in some detail. For Tomas, in 
order for an activity to be creative, three conditions must be fulfilled: (1) 
during the activity ‘the artist does not envisage the final result of his work’; 
(2) the artist exercises critical control; (3) the artist feels inspired.* Glickman 
rejects the first condition primarily because it ‘does not distingusih the artist 
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who is creative from the one who is not’..He also rejects the second con- 
dition because ‘artists at times produce a work in a single unreflective out- 
pouring of energy’ ;7 for example, when a dancer, a poet or a musician 
_improvises a work it is extremely difficult to see how he could exercise 
critical control during the improvisation. Glickman’s main objection to the 
third condition is that we cannot distinguish ‘between a good inspiration and 
- a poor one’ ;® we cannot, in other words, precisely determine when an artist 
has a genuine feeling of inspiration. ` 

Let us now ask on behalf of Glickman: what is it someone does when he is 
creative? ‘Creating’ is not a unique activity which can be isolated from. what 
the artist does when he produces a certain work of-art; ‘the creator cannot be 
just creating; he has to be doing something we could describe as writing, 
painting, composing, or whatever. One does not always create when one 
paints, writes, or composes; these are means by which one might create.” 
But in order for someone to create he should achieve new and valuable results, 
and these results must be encountered in the finished. product. Thus ‘create’ 
is an ‘achievement verb’; it signifies the realization of a new value which any 
sensitive person can perceive and enjoy. This is essentially why ‘no descrip- 
tion of just the artist’s “exertions and feelings” will tell us whether he has 
created’. But though the term ‘create’ applies to the art work, and not to 
the activity in which it is produced, it does not: follow that in praising 
the creative effort we in effect praise the work. We praise the author for the 
work. And we praise him not for the process in which he produced the work, 
but for what he has achieved, viz. the product. Accordingly, unlike the 
Creative-Process theorists, for. whom the artistic process is the locus of 
creativity, Glickman insists that ‘it is the product that determines whether 
we call the activity creating, and also whether we call the agent and the work 
creative’. 

An important consequence of this view is that the artistic process is irrele- 
vant to the evaluation or appreciation of the art work. We judge a work of 
art as creative or valuable in a certain way on the basis of what.it has to 
offer-—by comparing it to other works, whether or not these works belong 
to the same or similar class of works. 

Another important consequence of Glickman’s view is that, given certain 
conditions, we can now characterize certain objects, e.g. natural or found 
_ objects, as creative art works. Let me elaborate this point in some detail. 

We should, first of all, make a distinction between ‘making’ and ‘creating’; 
to. construe creating as a kind of making is, according to Glickman, an error. 
Consider the following statements: (1) ‘The chef made a new soup, today; 
(2) The chef created a new soup today. When we say “The chef made a new 
soup today’ we simply mean that he has produced an individual thing; but 
. when we say “The chef created a new soup today’ we mean that he produced 
a new kind of soup. Similarly, suppose a potter produces a new design on a 
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vase for the first time, and suppose thirty pieces of the same design are repro- 
duced. Here we can easily say that the potter created the design but did not 
make the specific designs (assuming that he did not reproduce them). The 
point which merits consideration, however, is that the terms ‘make’ and 
‘create’ do not ‘indicate a different sort of process, but a different sort of 
product (individual or type)’. It is nevertheless possible for an artist to make 
and create a design in one activity, i.e. to produce an individual and a typeat 
the same time. But though this may happen, logically the concept of creating 
a design can and must be distinguished from the concept of making one. 

Thus, for Glickman, what is essential to the being of art is not merely 
the making of an object but rather its création. But if creating is the essential 
factor, how can we explain the claim defended by many contemporary 
aestheticians that natural or found objects can become art? For, ifa driftwood, 
when hung by an artist in a museum, becomes art, in what sense is such an 
object created? In what sénse is it a creative object? This certainly raises the 
question which is being debated by a number of aestheticians: is artifactuality 
a necessary condition for being art?!* Glickman’s answer to this question is 
yes. He argues that ‘(1) being an artifact is a necessary condition for some- 
thing’s being a work of art, (2) there is no conclusive reason to insist that a 
work of art must have been made by someone, and so (3) an artist may 
create a work of art that no one has made’.14 

Glickman points our that ‘artifact’ is generally used in a number of 
senses. It may refer to an archaeological or historical object, to a relic, to 
contemporary objects such as hubcaps or plastic dishes, or to alterations or 
rearrangements of the natural environment, e.g. a pile of rocks which may 
„serve as a marker. It may, moreover, refer to an object which has been 
invested with a value or an important function. Thus if or when an object is 
accepted in a certain culture as an art work it immediately qualifies as an 
artifact of that culture; i.e. ‘any object accepted as a work of art in our 
culture would thereby automatically qualify as an artifact of our culture. 
And since being a work of art of a culture is a sufficient condition of some- 
thing's being an artifact of that culture, it follows that being an artifact is a 
necessary condition of something’s being a work of art, a logically necessary 
condition though.’!° Accordingly, just as a stick in a given culture becomes 
an artifact when it is somehow invested with a magical function, so a natural 
object would become an artifact when it qualifies as an art work. Thus the 
question arises: can a natural object, say a driftwood, qualify as an art work? 

In answering this question Glickman reminds us that ‘an artist need not 
make the work he creates’.” He adds: ‘the artist need not even design the 
art object’. Thus the artist can produce an art object without designing or 
making it. Glickman seeks to establish the validity of this premise by citing 
what Duchamp did. Duchamp exhibited, as we know, readymades such as 
a urinal (entitled Fountain) and a bottlerack. Once exhibited, these objects 
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were acknowledged as works of art. Here Duchamp did not make or design 
the urinal and the bottlerack, yet he created art works, Fountain and Bottle- 
rack; in other words, he brought into the world new works of art. “And if 
the artist need not have made and need not even have designed the art 
object,’ Glickman insists, ‘then I see no conclusive conceptual block to allow- 
ing that the art work be a natural object.’ 


II 


The preceding account of artistic creativity and of how a natural or found 
object can become art is not satisfactory for a number of reasons. First, 
Glickman’s account of the so-called Creative-Process theory is neither 
comprehensive nor adequate. As H. Khatchadourian has cogently shown in a 
recent essay,!® it is misleading to think that the creative process in art is 
simple and can be explained in one, two, or three ways. In his study of 
creativity and the conditions under which it is possible Khatchadourian 
discovered at least six patterns which the creative process may exhibit, and 
these patterns range from works which ‘have been created without any, or 
with scarcely any, (1) vision of the work-to-be created, even of the vaguest 
or most general kind, or (2) any particular purpose that the work to be created 
is intended to serve’ to ‘instances of artistic creation which start with (1) some 
definite, quite specific and well worked out plan, vision or blueprint of the 
work-to-be-created, and/or (2) some specific purpose (whether strictly 
artistic or not) which the work-to-be-created (whether or not already en- 
visaged) is intended to have’.*° Creative activity is a complex process and 
differs in its content, richness, depth, mechanism, direction, method, or 
intensity from one artist to another. But despite such difference no artistic 
activity is creative unless it satisfies the following basic or necessary conditions: 
(1) the artist has a general, and sometimes even vague, feeling or vision of the 
form which he intends to produce; (2) in the process of production the artist 
exercises critical control—he can, in other words, modify the material 
medium of his work; (3) the object produced is both novel and aesthetically 
valuable.?? 

While Tomas would, I think, accept these conditions, Glickman would 
reject them, for they ‘do not help to distinguish the creative artist from the 
uncreative one’.2? Instead he focuses attention on the third criterion, accord- 
ing to which what makes an activity creative is the fact that the finished pro- 
duct is novel and valuable, and then argues that no description of creating 
in terms of the artist’s thoughts, feeling, or action—usually referred to as the 
Creative Process—is adequate because: (1) we do not call an activity creative 
unless its product is new and valuable; (2) such description ‘cannot distinguish 
activity that results in a valuable new product from that which does not’.? 
‘Creating’ is not a special process which can be distinguished from painting, 
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writing, composing, etc., for otherwise, (1) one could decide to create, but 
usually artists do not create; they only paint, compose, or write; (2) “We 
would expect the possibility of error. It is easy to make something wrong. 
But one cannot create something wrong; either one creates or one does not.’*4 
Accordingly, ‘creation,’ or ‘creating, can be applied only when we have a 
new and valuable object; it is, therefore, the product which determines when 
creativity has occurred and whether an activity or an artist is creative. This 
whole line of reasoning is inadequate. I shall advance four main reasons in 
support of my objection. 

(1) The uniqueness and value of a given work of art are evidence, indica- 
tion, that the activity which led to the work is of a certain kind and that it 
enjoys specific features which are absent in other types of activity. When I 
approach a new and aesthetically valuable object I do not directly perceive 
in it the aspect of creativity: but on the basis of comparing its form to other 
forms and the kind of aesthetic satisfaction it offers I infer that the activity 
which produced it is creative. Thus to understand how the object is unique 
or valuable we should study the activity in which the object is produced. 

(2) ‘Create’, as Glickman correctly points out, is an achievement verb; 
it signifies the realization, accomplishment, of something new and important. 
Thus in order for anything to be creative it must produce, achieve, something. 
A material entity, e.g. the art work, cannot ‘produce’, for it is something 
produced. What produces is the artist in spiritual or imaginative activity. 
Accordingly the adjective ‘creative’ should be applied to the creating agent 
and not to the created entity. 

(3) If the term ‘creative’ should apply to the product and not the activity 
which produces the product we must, contrary to Glickman’s claim, confer 
our admiration and praise upon the work, not upon the artist. Glickman 
thinks we should praise the artist rather than his work, and when we do this 
we mean that the artist is praised ‘for what he has accomplished, not for 
having gone through some special process in accomplishing it’. But how 
could he accomplish it except through this special process? Is the very being 
of what is accomplished not the result of this special process? How can an . 
uncreative person produce a so-called “creative object’? Again, if the aspect 
of creativity is what invites praise or admiration, and if this aspect applies only 
to the product, then it is a mistake to O say that the artist should receive the 
praise or admiration. 

(4) It is incorrect to say that an account or description of creativity in 
terms of the artist’s feeling, thought, or action is inadequate, not only because 
it is unintelligible to characterize the art work as a ‘creative object’, but 
especially because we can, contrary to Glickman’s claim, formulate a sound 
criterion by means of which we are able to distinguish artistic creative 
activity from any other type of activity.?¢ 

Let me begin with a brief characterization of the art work which is the re- 
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sult of the artist’s effort—his feelings, thoughts, images, passions, and actions. 
The art work is'a man-made object, an artifact which embodies unique 
aesthetic qualities. In producing it the artist does not merely exercise skill or 
talent but also a unique formative power, a creative vision, which is superior 
to the techniques, rules, or methods granted in the circles of artistic 
practice.?? It is in virtue of this power, along with technical skill, reflection, 
and practice, that he is able to produce a novel form capable of realizing 
a unique aesthetic experience. Accordingly what makes an object art and 
distinguishes it from ordinary or industrial objects is possession of unique 
aesthetic qualities. These qualities, however, are not physical or natural 
aspects."® They cannot, in other words, be reduced to or deduced from the 
art work as a complex of natural aspects. They are essentially meaning, 
aesthetic meaning, to be realized in the process of aesthetic perception. 

Now, when we characterize these qualities as unique we mean they are 
individual and unrepeatable anywhere in the world; we accordingly mean 
they are not and cannot be predictable. But to say they are individual is in 
effect to claim they reveal the ‘world’ within which world they were formed: 
viz. the values which the artist has lived, and succeeded in expressing, during 
the process of artistic creation. The uniqueness inherent in the aesthetic 
object reflects the uniqueness of the activity in which the object was made. 
It is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to see how a real artist can intro- 
duce to the world a unique aesthetic object in accordance with established rules 
or techniques. Something else is needed: creative vision, or intuition. It 
is this element which distinguishes artistic creation, or activity, from any 
other type of activity. This point was made clear by H. Osborne in a recent 
essay entitled ‘Inspiration’ .?? 


There are no principles and no rules by which non-aesthetic elements can be put together 

by logical and intellectual planning in such a way. as to bring into being foreseen 

aesthetic characteristics. This adequately accounts for the difference between artistic 

creation and skilled craftsmanship and for the fact that fine art cannot be brought into 
- being only by the conscious application of learned rules and know-how. 


Thus what makes an activity creative is the presence of intuition in the 
process of artistic creation. Intuition is a non-logical, non-conceptual, and 
in some respects, unconscious power by means of which the artist intro- 
duces novelty into the diverse elements—lines, colours, words, movements, 
stones, etc.—which he contemplates in artistic creation, i.e. a form, an object 
worthy of aesthetic appreciation and enjoyment. 

It is not my purpose here to discuss in detail the nature of artistic intuition. 
But I would like to stress two points. (A) When aestheticians or artists speak 
of artistic creation they do not usually mean, as Glickman tends to think, a 
generically different type of activity which the artist invokes or appeals to 
when he decides to produce a work of fine art. As a phenomenon, the creative 
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effort is the same no matter what the circumstances: art, philosophy, 
science, religion, common sense, etc. What makes an effort creative is the 
ability to introduce a novel, unique reality to the world. And what makes an 
artistic effort creative is the capacity of the artist to produce a work which 
possesses unique aesthetic qualities. 
(B) In the process of artistic creation, an artist, a good one at least, knows 
that he is creating; he has a good idea or notion that what he is creating is not 
_an imitation or an ordinary object. He also knows that the experience he is 
undergoing, when he is engaged in artistic creation, is unusual, and that its 
content—emotions, feelings, thoughts, images, etc.—and the inner logic 
and vision of this content are valuable and unique. In short, during this 
experience he enjoys a feeling of elation, revelation, and perhaps emergence 
into a new state of being. What counts fora theory of creativity is not whether 
this sort of experience, or the object produced in it, is good or bad, poor 
or rich; but whether the creative effort exists and whether we can understand 
it directly by philosophical or psychological means. A quick look at the 
vast amount of literature left to us by artists, philosophers, and psychologists 
is instructive and strengthens the validity of my claim. But from the fact that 
we know whether an artist has been creative mainly by studying his work it 
does not logically follow that in characterizing ‘creativity’ we should attend 
to the object and not to the activity in which the object is produced, for, as I 
said earlier, the object presents evidence for the occurrence of creativity; it 
does not embody the aspect, or phenomenon, the creativity. Therefore, it 
cannot be the locus to which he should turn in formulating an adequate 
characterization of creativity or for what it means for a thing to be creative. 


MI 


Next, Glickman’s account of what it means for an artist to create mini- 
mizes, indeed undermines, the role of creativity in artistic creation, for on 
his view an art work does not need to be made by someone; accordingly, an 
artist can create a work of art without necessarily making it. But how can 
an artist create a work without making it? What is involved in theactivity of 
artistic creation? What does it mean for an artist to create a work of fine art? 

For Glickman, essential to artistic creation is the production of a type, not 
an individual object. As I indicated earlier, a chef may create a soup, and he 
- may make one. He is said to create a soup when he produces a type, a recipe, 
an idea. A cook may make a soup without necessarily creating it: ‘making’ 
merely refers to the activity by which the soup (or any other object) is pre- 
. pared or fabricated. Thus ‘making ’and ‘creating’ do not refer to two different 
types of activity; they refer to two different sorts of object—type or in- 
dividual. An individual is made, a type is created. Accordingly when we 
talk about what is created we do not have in mind the fabrication of the object 
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but the ‘idea, conception, or design that that individual object embodies’ .*1 
This line of reasoning is erroneous for two main reasons. 
(A) It is extremely difficult, almost impossible, for an artist to create 
a work of art without making it. How can a poet, e.g. create a poem without 
making it? Or, how can a painter create a painting without making it? The 
activity of making is characterized by Glickman as fabrication; but we can also 
characterize it as an activity in which the art work is organized, patterned, 
or, in short, formed. It is the activity by which the art work comes into being. 
We should recognize at the outset that the art work is an individual, unique 
reality, and as such it is a type. Glickman is right in saying that what char- 
acterizes artistic creation is the production of a design, viz. a type; but he is 
_ wrong in thinking that this design can enjoy a being distinct from the material 
medium in which it is embodied. What makes the art work novel and valuable 
is primarily its form, or design. Form, however, is the principle of artistic 
distinction; it is accordingly the fabric of the aesthetic object, i.e. the object 
of aesthetic appreciation and criticism. It is, in other words, the complex 
of aesthetic values which the artist has succeeded in creating when he has 
produced the art work. But what is this design, or form? What does it mean 
to say it is embodied in the object? Could it be other than the sensuous form 
which I experience and enjoy when I perceive the object? No. When we 
speak of design as embodied in a physical, material object—say a painting— 
we mean the sensuous aspects of the object as an organized, meaningful whole. 
The design has no place outside the physical reality of the art work; sensuous 
form is its substance. In creating his work, the artist, as'I argued elsewhere, 
' does not ‘impose’ a contour or an abstract pattern on the spatio-temporal 
domain which we enjoy in ordinary experience; he creates a sensuous world 
whose structure emerges in the perceptual act. The music, for example, 
does not exist in time; it is made of time. In listening to a concerto we give 
ourselves to a unique world of temporal relations. The building does not 
exist in space; it is space. We do not apply to it the ordinary means of measure- 
ment; for it is a unique complex of spatial dimensions. The form is not an 
external principle according to which the material medium is fashioned as an 
object. It is rather the animating principle of the work as art. Form is the unity 
of the sensuous content of the work as a meaningful whole, and as such it 
does not exist as an image or a sign which points beyond itself, but in and 
for itself. 
. Moreover, when we state that the physical object embodies design we 
should remember that ‘embody’ is here used metaphorically. The design which 
the artist embodies is, as I have just insisted, not a contour, or an outline, 
which he somehow imprints on his material medium. Its appearance is not 
a sudden event, but emerges, acquires structure, gradually as the artist or- 
ganizes his lines, colours, sounds, tones, movements, or words. The relations 
which hold between the sensuous properties determine the kind of values 
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which the object presents for aesthetic perception. Thus the art work is 
an integral part of the activity in which the form as a unique reality is pro- 
duced; it is not, consequently, a superficial or external means through which 
the artist communicates certain values, or design. The latter would not exist 
except in and through the material medium. In painting, for example, the 
shades, tones, etc., of colours are essential to the work, and determine to a 
measureable extent its aesthetic value. This point was stressed sometime ago 
by Clive Bell: l 


you cannot conceive a colourless line or a colourless space; neither can you conceive a 
formless relation of colours. In‘a black and white drawing the spaces are all white and 
all are bounded by black lines; in most oil paintings the spaces are multi-coloured and 
so are the boundaries; you cannot imagine a boundary line without any content, or a 
content without a boundary line. 


Thus if possession of form is what makes an object art, and if this form is 
sensuous in character, i.e. if it is the way the material medium—lines, colours 
words, etc.—is organized, then it should follow that, if artistic creation is 
essentially creation of form this creation is a kind of making. 

Let us, moreover, grant for the sake of argument that design can be viewed 
as distinct from the material medium in which it is embodied, and Glickman 
suggests this possibility when he reminds us that it is fashionable nowadays for 
a sculptor to send his plan to a foundry where it can be executed. But in such 
a case, does the sculptor send a plan, or merely'a design? I raise this question, 
for if he sends a plan, do we then have a case similar to that of the architect? 
If so, is the sculptor more or less an artist, qua maker, than the architect? 
But whether or not this analogy is accurate we should still insist: is the 
sculptor who sends his plan to the foundry not a maker? How does his design 
come about? It is both erroneous and misleading to- say that it happens 
suddenly, all at once. In creating a design, the sculptor produces a complex 
form. This is a concrete event. The sculptor thinks, or creates, in terms of a 
definite material medium: stone, bronze, wood, clay, etc. He does not, in 
other words, create a design abstractly; he thinks eidetically. He also en- 
visages the conditions under which the design should be embodied or realized. 
But this sort of thinking, viz. creation, takes place in time; for, as I just said, 
to produce a design is to form a complex structure, i.e. an interrelated whole. 
Accordingly the activity involved in producing such a structure is an activity 
of making, similar to the activity involved in making a poem, an architectural 
plan, or a musical score. But, again, in creating the design of a statue the 
sculptor has not created the statue. As a work of art, the statue must possess 
a material being. Thus when an artist merely creates a design without claim- 
ing responsibility for incorporating, or embodying, it in a material medium 
we can only say that he has created the design but not the art.work. He can 
claim responsibility for a given art work only if he provides a comprehensive 
plan for its production; if, that is, he gives exact instructions about what 
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pens, then the basic requirements for making are satisfied and the sculptor in 
such a case can legitimately be said to be the author of the work—at least 
in principle. l 

(B) Accordingly, if an artist cannot create an art work without an activity 
of making, it is extremely difficult to see how a natural object, say driftwood, 
can be, or can become, an artistic creation (or an art work, if we mean by ‘art 
work’ a creatively made object). Yet Glickman argues that such a natural 
object can be an art work. How? We cannot answer this question unless we 
first understand what Glickman means by ‘artifact’. Broadly speaking, any 
object, natural or otherwise —e.g. a relic, a'circle of trees, a plastic dish, or a 
stick—can be an artifact if it is invested with some value or important func- 
tion. Thus if a driftwood is exhibited in a museum and accepted by the art 
world it would acquire the status of an art work. The very fact that it acquires 
the status of an art work qualifies it as an artifact. Accordingly ‘since being a 
work of art of a culture is a sufficient condition of something’s being an 
artifact of that culture, it follows that being an artifact is a necessary condition 
of something’s being a work of art, a logically necessary condition though’. 
Three critical comments are in order. (1) I do not see how an object becomes 
an artifact if or when it qualifies for the status of art. When we speak of an 
artifact we usually mean an object made by man skilfully and for a purpose. 
The term ‘artifact? comes from the Latin arte factum, something made with 
skill. Ifa material object, say a stick, is invested with a value or a function it 
may become important, or valuable, primarily because it may play a religious, 
a social, or a psychological role in the society; but something else must happen 
if the object is to be considered as an artifact, that is, if we mean by ‘artifact’ 
something made with skill, otherwise we would be using the term in a 
completely different sense. (2) The question to which Glickman addresses 
himself is: is being an artifact a necessary condition for something’s being a 
work of art? This means: in order for an object to be an art work it must 
be an artifact; or unless an object satisfies the requirement of artifactuality 
it cannot be considered as a work of art. But according to Glickman, an object 
becomes art if or when the artworld of a certain culture confers upon it 
the status of art. But, if conferring the status of art on an object is what makes 
the object art, then the condition of artifactuality becomes superfluous. 

(3) And indeed on Glickman’s view artifactuality is a superfluous condition, 
since for him, ‘the artist need not even design the art object’. Thus a natural 
object or a readymade may become an art work. But if a natural object 
may become art, in what way can the artist, or the agency which confers 
the status of art, exercise creativity? What does the artist create? Is the act 
in which the status of art is conferred a creative act? If so, in what sense? 
Glickman does not explain how an act in which the status of art is conferred 
upon an object is a creative act. It would, however, as I argued earlier, be 
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awkward if not misleading, to say of an object on which the status of art is 
conferred that it is a creative work of art; for ‘creative’, which comes 
from the Latin creare, to make, signifies a conscious, concrete activity in which 
certain diverse elements are organized into a novel, meaningful whole. 
But in the act of conferring on an object the status of art we are primarily 
invited to perceive it in a certain way, to focus our attention on some of its 
aspects, to take a special attitude towards it, or perhaps to attribute to it a 
special value. The artist does not in such an event substantially contribute to 
the form or structure of the already existing object. He does not, therefore, 
bring into the world a new creation. Thus, if creativity is a formative activity, 
an activity of making, and if this activity is minimal, almost nil, in the act 
of conferring the status of art on an object, it would then follow that creativity 
is minimal, almost nil, in this sort of act. Accordingly, when a bottlerack 
is exhibited by Duchamp in a museum and accepted as a work of art no new 
form is brought into existence; only a request to perceive and enjoy an 
already existing object, i.e. form, in a new way (perhaps!) is made. In this 
act Duchamp has succeeded in enriching our aesthetic taste, and perhaps in 
baptizing an object as a work of art, but he has not succeeded in creating a 
unique, novel reality. 
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THE USE OF INTERPRETATION 
IN THE CRITICISM. OF F. R. LEAVIS 
_ S. Krishnamoorthy Aithal 


ALTHOUGH F. R. LEAVIS addresses himself to the problems that have generally 
preoccupied the critics of the twentieth century and although he shares with 
these critics certain assumptions and beliefs, his own approach to literary 
study is clearly distinguishable from theirs.!’ No systematic study of the dis- 
tinctive nature and quality of his criticism has been, to my knowledge, so 
far undertaken by anyone. There is an urgent need for such a study, for his 
criticism is often simply classified with the analytical criticism of the century 
and thus emptied of all its singular excellence. In this paper an attempt is 
made to bring out one of the important aspects of Leavis’s method of 
interpretation.. 
‘In a typical interpretation one sees the critic giving what he presumes is a 
detailed and exhaustive analysis of the significance of the work of art before 
` him. One could theoretically coticeive of an interpretation which goes into all 
the nuances of meaning of a literary work, but such a reading is seldom pos- 
sible in actual practice, especially in the case of a major work. The most serious 
failing of literary interpretation today is the tendency on the part of the critic 
to believe that his interpretation takes care of everything there is to be taken 
care of. There is no question that interpretation as it is practised today 
illumines the text much more than do traditional biographical, historical, and 

_ moralistic interpretations, but this should not encourage us to believe that the 
interpretative method explains the work of art completely. 

Critics of interpretation such as Susan Sontag deny its right to exist, for 

they argue that the work of art is, by its very nature, uninterpretable. This 
„is as untenable as the stand that a work of art is easily interpretable. If inter- 
pretation in actual practice cannot easily, fully and wholly explain the varied 
richness and complexity of a major work of art, it can certainly point 
toward these and enable one to have a better and finer perception of the 
work. Interpretation need not be, therefore, given up; it can still be put to 
good use by a critic who can resist easy confidence in its power to unlock the 
beauty and mystery of literature. 

In contrast to the widely prevalent practice, Leavis’s interpretations, even 
~ the most elaborate ones, are characterized by his awareness of the inadequacy 
of giving a complete account of the works under consideration; and by his 
direct and indirect insistence that the reader must look up the texts himself 
for a full appreciation of their artistic value. A few examples selected at 
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random of this metacommentary, if we may so call it, will enable us to see 
clearly the informing and controlling principle behind Leavis’s interpretations. 

Nowhere does Leavis give his readers an impression that he thinks his 
interpretations are exhaustive and complete. In fact, he often mentions that 
in order to do full justice to the subtleties and complexities of the literary work 
much more space would be necessary. Commenting on T. S. Eliot’s Ash- 
Wednesday, for example, Leavis writes, ‘And only an analysis on Mr. 
Empson’s lines could be anything like fair to the subtleties of the poem; 
for Mr. Eliot’s effects depend a great deal upon ambiguity’.2 Not only does 
poetry call for such a concentrated and extended treatment, so does prose 
fiction. Leavis states with reference to the organized development of the 
themes in D. H. Lawrence’s Women in Love, “To discuss this development 
point by: point as the dramatic action advances would take a volume’. 
In his analysis of one of these themes, he writes, ‘To go through even this 
relatively short part of the whole in a detailed analysis is out of the quéstion: 
it is too densely and subtly organized’.4 Discussing one of the chapters of the 
novel, he declares, “To take note of everything in this highly complex and 
brilliantly successful chapter would demand inordinate space’. In the course 
of his elucidation of the art of Hard Times, he says, “To describe at all cogently 
the means by which this responsiveness is set up would take a good deal of 
“practical criticism” analysis—analysis that would reveal an extraordinary 
flexibility in the art of Hard Times’ § 

Leavis goes on to indicate how the restriction of space affects his inter- 
pretation, and he makes quite explicit his awareness of the limitation attend- 
ant on interpretation. After giving a brief elucidation of Gerontion, he hastens 
to add, “But this kind of elucidation is perhaps insulting’.? About Ash- 
Wednesday, he says, “To discuss Ash-Wednesday, then, is a delicate business, 
incurring danger both of crudity and impertinence’® Referring to Ezra 
Pound’s Mauberly, he points out, “To enforce this account some kind of 
running commentary is needed. But the more one appreciates Mauberly 
the less happily does one embark upon exposition: it seems impertinent to, 
explain what so incomparably explains itself, and all elucidation looks 
crude.’® On his analysis of Hopkins’s “The Wreck of the Deutschland’, 
he comments, ‘Such an analysis is clumsy and inadequate. . . .’!° Ina reference 
to his discussion of Tolstoy’s Anna Karenina, he submits, ‘My summary has, 
as of course any summary of theme and significance in Anna Karenina 
must have, an effect of grossness from which one shrinks. The actual creative 
presentment is infinitely subtle, and comes as the upshot of an immense 
deal of immediately relevant drama and suggestion in the foregoing mass of 
the book.” 

‘Leavis’s remarks on his commentaries do not make them any less important. 
In fact, these commentaries, in spite of their ‘brevity’, ‘crudity’, ‘clumsiness’, 
‘grossness’, and ‘inadequacy’, are highly sensitive and penetrating and they 
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give the readers a much richer and finer perception of works of art than the 
‘elaborate’ interpretations of his contemporaries. 

If like Leavis other critics of the twentieth century were to put less con- 
fidence and trust in their ability to bring out in their interpretations the 
richness and significance of a work of art, they would not have provoked 
such a violent reaction against the method, and there would have been no 
need to justify its right to exist. 
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TOWARDS AN UNDERSTANDING 
OF LANDSCAPE QUALITY 


P. T. Newby 


I 


As A geographer I perceive landscape as'a central theme to my discipline and 
while my colleagues have built up a formidable understanding of the processes 
by which landscape. is continuously being créated and: of the uses to which 
man is putting and can put the resources of landscape, one aspect of landscape, 
that of its quality, has received little attention until recently. To a great extent 
this'situation can be explained in terms of the development of geography and 
the growth and general acceptance of the notion that the discipline is a science 
within the terms both of the natural and social sciences. For such a discipline 
questions of beauty, of quality, of preference and of aesthetics in general are 
not crucial for ongoing academic debate. 

What circumstances then have led to consideration of this topic? The 
answer lies initially. with current concern about the ‘quality of life’. This 
general concern has been translated into a professional concern of geographers 
and is expressed as environmental analysis, protection and-conservation. 
Geographers as interpreters and analysts of landscape see landscape as a 
valuable and diminishing resource—a resource which is subject to the 
pressures of an increasingly affluent population that demands of it not 
just material products but recreation, enjoyment and pleasure as well. 

At this point the interest of a geographer mirrors that of a planner who, 
given a range of uses to which land-can be put, reaches a decision on its 
future use that takes into account not only its strict economic value but also 
its social valuation. However, from this point on their approaches but not 
their objectives differ. In a society which emphasizes growth and wealth as 
social and individual objectives, the uses to which land is put will change. 
But in this changing situation there is a consensus that there are landscapes 
that must be conserved for the benefit of future generations. The principle 
of preserving objects of exceptional merit or worth for a society is one which 
is well founded. The requirement by many countries of an export cenilca 
for works of art is a formalization of this principle. 

Equally there is a sense in society at large that there are landscapes that by 
virtue of their originality, variety, beauty or some other quality should be 
saved for the nation, and it has been the task of planners-to identify such land- 
scapes. This is a task that they have performed i in Britain for over thirty years. 
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It is not my intention to assess here the means by which they have set out 
to achieve their object or even to assess whether that object has been achieved. 
I wish, rather, to isolate the criteria by which these landscapes of quality have 
been designated and to pose the question whether these criteria are adequate 
for the task they are meant to perform. . 

There are a number of officially designated landscapes of quality. Firstly, 
there are the National Parks established as a result of the National Parks and 
Access to the Countryside Act of 1949, and designated by the Parks Com- 
mission by reason of their ‘natural beauty’ and the opportunities they 
afford for open air recreation. Secondly, there are Country Parks, established 
by local authorities under the Countryside Act of 1968 to provide opportunities 
for the public to enjoy open air recreation in country surroundings. Thirdly, 
there are the “Special Landscape Areas’ designated by a Town and Country 
Planning Order of 1950, and identified as areas of ‘high landscape value’ in 
which undesirable development (in particular agricultural and forestry 
buildings normally outside planning control) is to be restricted. Fourthly, 
there are ‘Areas of Outstanding Natural Beauty’ designated by the Country- 
side Commission by virtue of their “outstanding natural beauty’ and located 
outside the national parks. Fifthly, there are ‘Conservation Areas’ and ‘Listed 
Buildings’ which are of ‘special architectural or historic interest’ and whose 
‘character or appearance’ should be preserved. There are established under the 
Civic Amenities Act of 1967 or the Ancient Monuments Acts or the Town and 
Country Planning Acts. 

What can be said about the legislative and other official statements that give 
guidance to planners who have to designate and control these landscapes? It 
would be difficult to see in these statements a persuasive theory of landscape 
beauty. Apart from being extremely vague, they are nothing more than a 
rationale for a political consensus on environmental quality achieved in the 
nineteen forties and fifties and the decisions that a post-war society required 
to be made. The most that can be said about the consequences of these 
decisions is that many people have found the areas thus designated attractive. 
The two features that seem consistently to ‘distinguish the “National Parks’ 
from the ‘Areas of Outstanding Natural Beauty’ are altitude and relief. 
While the idea that ‘the greater the relief and the higher the altitude the 
greater is the beauty of a landscape’ may constitute the basis of a theory of 
landscape value, the viewpoint is so limited as to make such a theory value- 
less. The notion that. relief and altitude are significant in determining land- 
scape quality may provide some support for applying the concepts of 
sublimity and beauty as extremes of a single aesthetic scale, but this would be 
too great a simplification of a complex situation. 

The reasons for this conclusion will become apparent after a description 
of what is meant by landscape. At first sight it may seem that landscape is 
merely considered as a subset of nature (and I suspect that it is this 
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view that: has led to the dominance of a morphological dimension in the 
. determination of landscape quality); yet landscape is far ‘from being a 
natural object. Throughout much of the world, landscape has ‘been con- 
siderably modified and is now essentially man-made. It has been termed a 
‘palimpsest’ in which successive cultures have all but erased evidence of their 
_ predecessors. Yet evidence does remain, and often, as for example Stone- 
henge, we seem to value the cultural relicts far more than the natural facets 
of landscape. 

In Britain we have a landscape that has, in parts, been continuously settled 
for many thousand years. After such a time very little that is natural can re- 
main. Landscape then is not nature but lies at the interface between nature and 
the activities of man. Even this moderate statement may overvalue the 
significance of nature in the creation of landscape. In our landscape we use 
objects that occur naturally and behave according to the laws of nature, 
but the fact of their use removes them from the domain of nature. A tree 
seeded and growing according to the laws of nature may be said to be 
‘natural’. Ifa man shapes it, as in the art of topiary, then it ceases to be part 
of nature, for the man is using the processes of nature to create an object that, 
to all intents and purposes, falls within the domain of art. 

` We may broaden the scale of the example. A flower growing in a garden, 
similarly, is not part of nature. Ignoring the possibility of its being a hybrid, 
it exists mainly as part of a broader design whose object is to give pleasure. 
At the risk of becoming repetitious, we may note that our forebears cleared 
the land surface of its original natural vegetation and set in motion the pro- 
cesses of cultivation and urbanization. In the context of buildings as a land- 
scape element, and in the knowledge that among the plastic arts architecture 
has been an object of study by philosophers, it is surprising that philosophical 
enquiry has not been broadened to take account of cultural creativity and 
landscape evolution. 

Landscape then is not purely a natural object. It is adonat the pro- 
duct of the means by which man satisfies basic drives and social needs. 
Landscape is more significantly the embodiment of a cultural heritage and of 
social values, rather than a form or surface provided by nature; and any theory 
of landscape quality that seeks to reverse this situation can only be of limited 
value. 

To return then to the question I posed earlier, the criteria apparent in the 
designation of areas of high landscape quality in Britain are inadequate for 
their purpose. The problem of the need to identify those criteria that may be 
adequate remains. 

It is useful now to focus upon the nature of the landscape-quality-problem. 
The interest of geographers in this topic stems from an awareness of issues 
affecting landscape planning. Therefore any question must be geared to the 
solution of a planning problem. The question is not ‘what is “beauty” in 
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landscape?’ for this presupposes that it can be identified. Nor is the question 
‘why is (or is not) this landscape beautiful?’ of great value, because this re- 
quires us to have a particular landscape in mind. But the purpose of this 
paper is more general. 

Iam concerned with this field of inquiry so that landscape may be planned 
with knowledge of public attitudes and values. Not that I am suggesting that 
public participation should be used to determine policy for the conservation 
or development of landscape. Were this to happen, then our landscape would 
suffer from the mediocrity associated with the average. Therefore I am 
content to ask merely “why do people find some landscapes more attractive 
than others?” 

That this is a reasonable question is demonstrated by an abundance of 
empirical work. The topic can be treated as a branch of experimental aesthetics 
in which the landscape is substituted for another form of stimulus. Clamp 
provides an example of this approach.! However, the experimental approach 
leaves questions unanswered; not the least of which is, having identified 
landscapes that one person or a group of people find attractive, can a theory 
be constructed that allows this feeling to be explained? As yet the answer 
is no. The empirical approach is strong on description but weak in analytical 
power. The synthesis that should be the product of this approach has yet to 
appear. If we were to become more critical in our descriptions then our 
landscape values may emerge. Equally we may find that the critical approach 
developed in aesthetics, appropriate as it may be for literature, painting, 
architecture and so on, is inappropriate for landscape, and that new canons 
of criticism have to be agreed. Whatever the outcome is, there is in this 
approach no immediate answer to the landscape planner’s problem, though 
there is exciting potential. 

What is required is a framework for the evaluation of landscape quality 
that, with criticism and refinement, will constitute a theory to explain the 
values we place upon landscape quality. Neither the empirical approach nor 
careful criticism offers a’ basis for immediate progress, the former because 
simple description offers us very little insight, and the latter because the 
method is untried, and also because it must be capable of taking public 
attitudes into account. How then is the conceptual advance to occur? The 
framework that is developed must take account of the special features of the 
object—for we must not pretend that landscape is just another form of art. 


H 


Earlier, in defining landscape, the interaction of nature and man was identi- 
fied as being a significant process. There is on my desk a portion of bogwood, 
varnished and mounted upon a piece of Welsh slate. The wood has been 
dated to 25,000 B.P. In itself the wood has little aesthetic merit, and had I 
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found it in the peat bog it would have excited me only for its antiquity and 
my ability by means of it to visualize the vegetation of Central Wales after 
the Pleistocene Ice Ages. Yet the form ofits presentation encourages me to see 

“it as an art object, and its mass, its contorted surfaces and the contrast in 
materials affords me pleasure. In the same way the use of a piece of driftwood 
or a water worn pebble as interior decoration forces:us to focus on the 
aesthetic qualities of the object. 

In these examples nature provides the materials and man presents them in a 
framework designed to reveal them as attractive. In the landscape man is 
part of this framework. The same processes of nature are at work. The. 
essential difference is the scale and balance of the relationship. By ‘scale’ is 
meant viewing the object not from without but from within. ‘Balance’ 
refers to the relative contributions of man and nature in the creation of the 
object. ` 

Scale is an important criterion which sets landscape apart from art TE 
Most objects which we conventionally call artistic are distinguishable from 
the environment in which they are located. In painting the frame performs 
such a function. For a piece of sculpture the plinth is the feature which sets 
it apart. Only in architecture do we experience any real difficulty, though 
even here the conservation of buildings of merit in an otherwise uniform 
environment achieves the same end. 

Landscape, by contrast, is a continuous and enveloping experience, There 
are no frames to a view. The vista changes as we move through and in a 
landscape. Geographers may be able to identify areas of morphological, 
vegetative and physiographic unity, but in terms of the aesthetics of the 
landscape these may be meaningless. In the middle of an upland forest the 
uniformity may be significant, but at the edge of the forest it is the contrast 
that is the significant landscape element. A scarp may form a useful physical 
division in the landscape, but the quality of landscape does not vary‘on each 
side of a line of demarcation. The scarp itself is significant to the landscape. 
It is significant for the person standing on its crest looking over the vale and 
it is also significant for the person in the vale viewing the range of hills. In 
each case the landscape unfolds in front of him and includes diverse physical 
forms. Yet while landscape is a continuous experience, it is rarely a continu- . 
ously significant experience. There are within the landscape points of 
heightened experience—locations that are outstanding (because of their 
physical characteristics or their antiquity, or their rarity, or their symbolic 
value) and views that encompass a range of landscape forms. 

The balance of the relative contributions of man and nature is worthy of 
deeper consideration, for it is a significant dimension by which landscape 
may be distinguished from conventional forms of art. We value a work of 
art, among other things, as a vehicle through which the artist expresses his 
creativity. 
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There is a direct analogy to this in man’s role'in landscape creation. The 
improvers and gardeners of the eighteenth century are part of this analogy. 
Architecture requires effort of this nature and in many respects so does plann- 
ing (though it must be admitted that planning limits as well as creates and 
the nature of limiting activity is inherently different from a creative one). 
However, while certain aspects of man’s activities exhibit the type of creativity 
associated with conventional artistic activity, we must accept that most of 
his actions are not motivated by aesthetic criteria. The landscape produced 
by man reflects his mode of subsistence and the system of values by which he 
lives. But through the processes of living and social development man creates 
landscapes with differential capabilities to attract. 

One might interpret this circumstance in a functionalist manner. If so, we 
would say that the form and character of the landscape reflect the functions 
that man performs in it. These are the product of a complex interplay of the 
level of man’s social development, the nature of his subsistence and the op- 
portunities afforded by nature, but this is hardly suitable as a basis for 
landscape planning. Thus not only is landscape different from art in the bal- 
ance of man and nature, it also differs in terms of its design. While there are 
landscapes which have been created with an aesthetic intent, the most 
significant force has been the functioning of society and here any element 
of design is unconscious and social in nature. 

Scale and balance have been identified as being the most significant 
characteristics that distinguish landscape from those objects traditionally 
considered within aesthetics. 

There is a third characteristic that should be noted, though equally it 
should be acknowledged that it is a question of degree rather than one of 
presence or absence that is being considered. The passage of time is more 
significant for landscape than it is for art. It is a dimension through which 
the significance of natural processes to the landscape can be asserted. At one 
level the landscape is subject to seasonal change and within this the broad 
pattern of change weather types are important. Weather conditions can 
heighten landscape awareness. The brightness of sunlight can be a particularly 
significant factor in enhancing a scene. Not only does landscape change 
through time in response to natural forces; it is also modified through time 
as a consequence of man’s actions. The result of the passage of time, there- 
fore, is that man is confronted not with one landscape but with a sequence. 
Landscape is an unfolding panorama not only in space but also in time. 

The discussion of landscape so far has focused upon its characteristics of 
form and appearance. If we turn to the manner of its contemplation then we 
may note significant contrasts with the aesthetic appreciation of art. 

The appreciation of an object from an aesthetic point of view conventionally 
requires a sense of detachment, a willingness to suspend belief or disbelief. 
Were this to be an objective in the appreciation of landscape then the crucial 
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factor in man’s relationship with landscape would be ignored. Man responds 
to his environment; he responds in a functional way and also with emotion. 
It is impossible for us to detach ourselves from or be detached from landscape. 
It entrances us; it offends us; it affects our moods. In these circumstances a 
critique of landscape quality which seeks to be detached from emotion may 
well be of little intrinsic value.and will certainly be of little practical value 
to the solution of problems of landscape planning. In practice we cannot be 
detached about landscape as we may try to be about works of art; and the 
reason why we cannot appreciate or understand landscape quality through 
its form or colour or whatever is that we do not understand it as an 
abstract shape or composite of colours. We see landscape as a series of signs 
which we are able to interpret through having grown up in a society which 
makes use of those signs. ` 

In attempting to appreciate the nature of differences in landscape quality, 
we should not treat landscape as another form of art object, subject to analysis 
from the same aesthetic point of view that would be brought to bear upon 
a painting or piece of sculpture. Like art, landscape is differentially attractive, 
but its significant characteristics are demonstrably different from those of art. 
Of these it is its'enveloping quality and its ability to match, create or affect 
moods that are the most significant. It would be unreasonable to attempt to 
understand ‘the nature of landscape quality without reference to these 
characteristics. s 


‘Til 


Let us return to an earlier problem. The question was put whether an 
appreciation of landscape was based upon an appreciation of form or an 
appreciation of what it represents. The answer favoured the latter. But what 
does an urban scene represent? Does it signify social connotations? Could I 
like it because it represents the achievement of some social aspiration on my 
part? The answer, of course, is that if this is the meaning that I ascribe to the 
scene then my evaluation is based upon that imputed meaning. This state- 
ment, however, is too general for it to be said that the nature of landscape 
quality is understood. 

My theme is that landscape quality exists and can only be determined in 
terms of an individual’s or a group’s relationship with landscape. 

More specifically, I am suggesting that landscape quality is determined 
by the attitudes held by the individual or the group, and that the relationship is 
a direct one in which the more a landscape excites an individual or corporate 
interest the stronger will be the resulting attitude. From this point the analysis 
must progress in both a forward and backward direction. It must move 
backwards in exploring the nature of the interest and it must move forward 
in asking what sort of evaluation it is that the attitudes determine. 

Interest is affected by experience. Experience cannot be dichotomized 
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into having had experience of an object or not having had experience of it. 
There are degrees of experience. I have had close and direct experience of 
the landscape of Britain, but I have experienced the landscape of North 
America through books and maps. At present the model is a simple one in 
which the degree of interest an individual has in the landscape is determined 
by the limits of his experience. The landscape need not necessarily lie within 
his direct experience or even his indirect experience but it should be relatable 
to that experience. 

It is experience that allows us to attribute meanings. If we have experience 
of a landscape then that landscapeis meaningful for us. Our degree of interest 
in the landscape is conditioned by the meaning it possesses for us, and what 
it means for us determines the attitudes that we adopt in relation to it. The key 
to understanding the nature of landscape ‘quality is, therefore, meaning, 
for it is this that determines the level of interest in the landscape and which 
has to be interpreted in terms of individual experience. 

There have been previous attempts to interpret landscape within this 
framework, though the starting-point for these investigations, their objectives 
and their processes of argument have been different from that given here. 

Appleton’s study is a case in point.? He interprets the meaning of landscape 
from an ecological point of view by developing what he terms ‘prospect— 
refuge theory’. In this man assumes the role of hunter and hunted. As hunter 
the landscape offers him vantage points from which to seek out his quarry; 
as hunted the landscape provides him with places of safe refuge. The theory 
presupposes a degree of symbolism more usually associated with artistic 
creativity. If one thing can be said to be crucial in distinguishing Appleton’s 
theory from the approach being developed here, it is Appleton’s reliance 
- upon symbolism as opposed to the interpretation here of landscapes as a 
series of signs. Appleton’s symbolism sees man as a creature ofinstinct in a 
natural habitat; this paper suggests that an individual’s experience and the 
significance of that experience in interpreting the meaning of landscape are 
more important. 

It will be appreciated that the concept of the meaning of the landscape is 
not a simple one and that it possesses several connotations. The first of 
these is ‘significance’. Ifa landscape is significant for the individual in terms of 
his experience then it possesses meaning for him. 

How can significance be recognized? This can be answered through an 
appreciation of empirical research. The significance of a landscape can be 
said to be its memorability. People’s mental images are models of their 
experience of reality. They are certainly extracts of that experience and they 
may also be abstractions from it. As extracts they are for the individual the 
significant portions of experience. The term ‘imageability’ has been coined 
to describe the ability of a landscape to impress itself upon a person. Image- 
ability is not merely a function of the form and appearance of the landscape 
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but is also dependent upon individual experience. The strength of a mental 
image, both in its degree of detail and its ability to last through time, is 
dependent upon the significance of the stimulus. Alternatively we can say 
that the more meaning a landscape possesses for an individual the stronger 
will be that person’s mental image. 

Meaning and significance are for the individual ERN if the stimulus 
represents an addition to or extension of experience. This position bears 
comparison with discussion of ‘novelty’ in aesthetics. To put it in this con- 
text we may suggest that the novel interests us when it can be related to our 
experiences and also when through these experiences we can have some 
appreciation of it. I have used the term ‘interests’ as a ‘lowest common 
denominator’. There may be circumstances in which there is a more positive 
response; one of excitement, or pleasure, and such a response may also be 
applicable to appreciating the development and determination of CRER 
attitudes. 

If a.landscape does not extend our experience in any way then v we may be 
said to have a high level of habituation in respect of that landscape. If a 
landscape has no significance for us:then it is redundant as an extension of 
our experience. There is a parallel that may be drawn between this idea and 
those of reinforcement and adaptation in experimental psychology. Constant 
reinforcement of a stimulus causes the individual to adapt his response such that 
only an increased level of stimulus can produce a constant level of response. 
A landscape that is redundant is so as a result of a range of causes which 
reflect a differential mix of landscape-form-characteristics and experience. 
From this range we can, however, identify three different ratios of form to 
experience which can. be described in order to show the causes and nature of 
redundancy in landscape experience. 

The first of these ‘mixes’ emphasizes landscape form. Simplicity of form 
yields a landscape whose characteristics are readily and easily appreciated. 
Lack of variety in topography and surface-cover over a large area produces 
a landscape that in its entirety may be meaningful but whose localities are 
ambiguous and without significance. Significant landscape is primarily a place 
rather than a type. Location becomes significant as landscape when. forms 
tend to complexity rather than simplicity. 

The second point in the range may be identified as one in which there is 
previous knowledge of the landscape. Acquaintance with the landscape can 
arise through the passing of time and by passage through space. To have been 
to a place before means that one learns less on subsequent occasions. Repeated 
visits to a place yield decreasing increments to experience. Similarly, to travel 
through a landscape which is repetitive produces an acquaintance with 
landscape type. The result is a landscape that is progressively less significant 
for experience. . 

The third point in the range reflects the importarice of experience relative to 
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form. Through experience we compartmentalize and categorize information: 
we impose a mental order upon the real world. Experience of landscape enables 
us to construct a range of landscape stereotypes into which our current ex- 
periences can be placed. The development of landscape stereotypes is more 
likely in situations where the visual field is restricted. As the extent of landscape 
grows so the opportunities for variety or for deviations from the ideal grow 
also. It is for this reason that the most successful experimental applications 
of this idea are to be found in the study and evaluation of townscape. The 
development of stereotypes produces meaning of a high order of generality. 
Landscapes that are typical of a stereotype achieve the status and value of a 
norm. As such they are associated with qualities of usualness and ordinariness, 
with qualities of redundancy rather than of significance. Landscapes that 
deviate from the stereotype become significant as a result of their difference 
and are significant as places. 

However, landscapes that are equated with stereotypes must not be seen 
as being totally without significance for the individual, for the place takes on 
the significance of the stereotype landscape, and the attitudes that the 
individual has to the place are those that he has to the stereotype. At this 
level, the place is likely to be significant in cultural or social or some other 
associative dimension. For example, an urban landscape may be equated with 
a particular social milieu since the stereotype is likely to be constructed in 
these terms. This extension of the concept of significance to cover the stereo- 
type raises the question -whether the value that is placed upon landscape is 
based upon its difference (stemming from its variety, complexity, and origin- 
ality) or upon associative dimensions (such as the percipient’s life-style 
aspirations). The implications of this question for judgements of landscape 
quality interpreted a meaning and significance need tobe assessed 
more fully. . 

In considering the nature ce redundancy of landscape experience, we have 
dwelt upon the relative contributions of landscape form and past experience. 
The three situations which have been described are relative and dependent 
upon the limits of individual experience. One could project another cause of 
redundancy which lies outside experience, but it would be an unreal situation 
since, under normal circumstances, we all possess a topographical language 
with which to bring any landscape into the realms of experience. Within 
the limits of experience lie also the factors which make a landscape significant 
for us as individuals. Broadly speaking these are the converse of those factors 
that produce redundancy. Thus where we find predictability unattractive 
we find originality attractive. We will also find variety, complexity, intricacy 
and novelty attractive landscape qualities, though each of these has to be related 
to our individual experiences and a level of stimulus to which we have 
become used. 

So far the analysis has focused upon the nature of interest in landscape. 
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Now we shall look forward to the attitudes that are the product of this 
interest and the nature of the evaluation that is the result. The conclusion 
to this problem has been suggested in the preceding analysis and it will. be 
useful to synthesize the ideas that were developed in order to make explicit 
these ideas on the nature of evaluation. 

We have distinguished between an experience of landscape and the 
experience about landscape that is accumulated. The latter provides a 
framework within which-to appreciate the former. This appreciation either 
adds to accumulated experiences or does not add to these experiences. The 
latter may be termed a redundant experience and the former a significant 
experience. Significant experiences are meaningful. We may consider trans- 
ferring these descriptions of an experience to the landscape that produced the 
experience. Thus we can talk about significant and redundant landscape, 
though significance and redundancy only have meaning as part of experience. 
The extent .to.which a landscape is meaningful determines the degree of 
interest that we possess in landscape, and the more interested we are in land- 
scape the more highly developed will be our attitudes to that landscape. 
These attitudes, which may be positive or negative, determine our evaluations 
of the landscape. These evaluations, however, are not based upon beauty, 
but upon stimulation. We prefer the exception rather than the rule. 

This approach to the evaluation of landscape should be of value in planning 
and landscape. The environment should be seen as a stimulus, our response 
to which should improve the quality of our existence. The planner should be 
interested in identifying landscape or landscape features that excite particular 
groups and in removing those qualities of blandness and uniformity from our 
landscape. How far such an approach, with its origins in the need to find a 
solution to the practical problem of landscape conservation and development, 
is appropriate to the .consideration of’ landscape from the traditional 
standpoints of aesthetics must remain a question for future discussion. 
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MUSIC AND THE TEMPORAL DILEMMA 
Robert Newell 


‘WHENEVER SEEKERS of any age puzzle over the enigma of time, there often 
results a complaint or lament over some temporal aspect that presents a 
barrier to fulfilment. Recall for example this famous line from a frustrated 
lover in Andrew Marvell’s “To His Coy Mistress’: ‘But at my back I always 
‘hear/Time’s winged chariot hurrying near’. Further expressions are as 
aumberless as they are poignant. Yet each attests to a mundane reality wit- 
nessed not only in poetry but in philosophy and psychiatry as well: to wit, 
that much human failure and frustration are bound up with the experiencing 
of time. We do not say that frustration is caused by time. That would be 
absurd. Rather it is experienced in terms of time, felt as a function of time. 
Herein lies the temporal dilemma we are about to examine. For the sake of 
analysis, that basic dilemma may be broken down into five particular plights 
experienced in some way by almost everyone. After examining these one at 
a time, we shall go on to see how music tends to ease the various plights. 
Finally we should inquire whether the temporal paradigm revealed in music 
might be expanded to life at large in hope of bettering the human condition. 

Our first temporal plight is felt asa conflict between subjective and ob- 
jective aspects of time. Here ‘subjective’ refers to our psychological desires 
of the moment; for example, wishing a pleasurable moment would last 
longer or wanting an unpleasant experience to pass more quickly. Again, 
we may wish to shorten the interval between ‘now’ and the anticipated 
happy event. By contrast, a condemned man may earnestly desire the ‘now’ 
that separates cell from gallows to be forever lengthened. But all such desires 
avail nothing against the inexorable march of planets around the stars—the 
objective aspect of time. That process of change we monitor with clocks, 
both biological and mechanical. The result of all this is feelings of conflict 
between clocks and desires. The reason is simply an inability to make sub- 
jective and objective aspects of time coincide. 

Temporal plight number two is commonly experienced when we travel 
far at high speeds, then awake to a strange room in a foreign city. For a 
moment there is complete disorientation, a terrible feeling of trying to re- 
member who we are and where we are. We have lost the continuity of self. 
The familiar collection of impressions and sensations that make up the entity 
called ‘T has been disrupted. The ego is in jeopardy. For most people that 
feeling passes quickly, orientation returns. Others, however, spend much 
of their lives in that limbo of discontinuity, so psychiatrists tell us.1 They 
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remain unable to connect past to future in a meaningful way. The result is 
severe and prolonged feelings of disorientation in time. 

Temporal disorientation or discontinuity is actually one special case of a 
more subtle and all-pervading problem that derives from the very nature of 
time—or, we should say rather, from the nature of time as interpreted by 
our particular modes of perception, i.e. by our individual state of awareness. 
For closer examination reveals that experiences of time are as elusive and 
multi-faceted as human consciousness itself. Consider how differently we 
perceive time in each of the three major states of consciousness: waking, 
dreaming and sleeping. In waking state sensations of time derive from 
awareness of the ever-changing objects of sensory perception and their 
confluence’ with stored impressions. Here: our temporal experience is 
normally linear; that is, we perceive time as a series of events or emotional 
states strung out as if on a line from ‘past’ to ‘future’, where certain earlier 
events appear to ‘cause’ later ones. Thus causality reigns as supreme reality. 
In dream state, on the other hand, sensations of time are not always linear, 
since the stored impressions gathered during waking state may be presented 
in any order or combination. Not that dream state is thereby less ‘real’ than 
waking, but simply that physical survival during dreaming does not depend 
upon confronting environmental stimuli successively; whereas in waking 
state survival of the organism (maintenance of the entity called T) apparently 
entails successive confrontation and categorization of stimuli. Finally, in deep 
sleep sensations of time are entirely missing because the senses.no longer 
register change of any sort, and even the fluctuation of stored impressions is 
not available to our awareness. Only after sleep, properly speaking, do sen- 
sations of time resume, when waking state comes to reveal differences in 
physiology and the environment. We are thus led to a fundamental conclu- 
sion: all sensations of time apparently derive solely from the perception of 
changing phenomena. Without the registering of relativity or change, 
there can be no experience of time in the ordinary sense. 

In face of that fact let us now consider the oft—discussed question of 
establishing a personal identity. On what basis does the average person con- 
struct his self image? Is it not on environmental circumstances, personal 
activities, or stored impressions of these? Especially one’s so-called status, 
one’s personal ‘significance’, is intimately bound up with such things. Now 
counsellors and psychologists constantly assure us that a strong and stable 
self image is vital to personal well-being. Yet with the passing of time 
everything on which we base our self image must be always in a state of 
flux. What then are our chances of actually achieving a stable identity? In the 
linear time-frame they are absolutely nil. For however we may construct our 
image of self at point ‘x’ on the time line, it can no longer be so at point ‘y’ a 
split second later—to say nothing of a week later! Linear experience of time 
alone leaves no alternative but to reconstruct our precious self image ip every 
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moment of waking life. Thus does the ego seem always in jeopardy, the entity 
called T ever in danger of extinction. If, as the popular saying goes, time is 
‘the stuff of life’, then Shakespeare’s Prospero has summed it up well—“We 
are such stuff as dreams are made on, and our little life is rounded witha sleep’. 

Man’s fourth temporal plight derives likewise from the linear notion of 
time as an irreversible series of events moving directionally along a line from 
past to future. It is embodied in a host of popular expressions such as ‘time 
marches on’; “you cannot undo the deed’; ‘water under the bridge’; or, ‘if 
only I could do it all over again knowing what I know now!’. More eloquent 
expressions occur in dramas such as Oedipus Rex, stories of the Fates, and other 
mythologies that deal with the binding chains of causality. The most complete 
and systematic account of this occurs in the Vedic concept of Karma; 
though we must not confuse current popular notions of Karma with the 
ancient and exact-science of the Vedas. There it is explained how every act 
one performs has an influence throughout the universe and that this will 
inevitably return upon the doer at some future point in time. Of course, even 
our own limited science of physics declares that every action has its reaction. 
We should not be surprised then if the same principle were to enjoy wider 
application. The corresponding Karmic axiom is likewise specific and suc- 
cinct: a man cannot avoid acting. Any action that is not in accordance with 
the laws of nature will produce negative repercussions in the future. There 
would seem, then, to be no escape from the bondage of Karma so long as 
linear, causal time dominates our awareness. 

The fifth and last plight of time is the greatest pinch of all, though rarely 
recognized as such. Yet it is inscribed on the entire history of human 
inventions. Hardly can we imagine a single technological advance that did 
not begin with one basic aim: to surmount the physical barriers of space 
and time. Whether we say boundaries of space or of time does not matter. 
For in fact all boundaries whatsoever restrict and inhibit the true nature of 
life, which is to expand. Time for the physicist is but one of four dimensions. 
By which of these boundaries does the prisoner feel most constrained? The 
cell door, the wall, the ceiling? Or is it not the time that extends his sentence 
beyond the time limit of his life? We are all prisoners of the space-time cell. 
To this our common plight Michelangelo gave eloquent expression in his 
‘Captives’ from the Boboli Gardens. 

Some will have noticed by now that the dilemma of time as boundaries can 
hardly be divorced from our first plight, a conflict between subjective and 
objective aspects of time. Still other relationships may become apparent as we 
now review all five plights of the temporal dilemma: 


1. A conflict between subjective and objective aspects of time; 
2. Disorientation, discontinuity in time (i.e. the inability to connect past 
ayd future in a meaningful way); 
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3. The impossibility of establishing a concrete identity, given the per- 
ception of time as transitory, and the inability, therefore, to experience 
a true present; 

a} Linear time as expressed in the law of ‘Karma’: that wrong action will 
‘produce negative repercussions in the future; 

5. Time as a boundary that restricts the nature of life, which is to expand. 


Having understood Man’s temporal dilemma in these terms, we can 
now appreciate more fully how music affects each plight. 

To begin with, it is obvious that all the parameters of music combine to 
eradicate plight number one, the subjective-objective time conflict. So long 
as we are engrossed in musical sounds artfully arranged, we will experience 
no real gap between subjective desires and the objective unfolding of time. 
It is true, of course, that in music we are sometimes led to expect one sound 
and are surprised by another instead, or else made to wait for the anticipated 
events. Such is the effect of suspensions, deceptive cadences, phrase extensions, 
and the like. Yet these hardly produce conflict in any negative sense of the 
word, but result rather in something like pleasant surprise or happy antici- 
pation. When employed in discreet amounts, such things can only increase 
the mind’s delight for the sonorous ‘guessing game’ that music presents to our 
awareness. At its best, moreover, this cognitive process set inmotion by music 
may give over to a deeper, more intuitive play of the mind, where conscious- 
ness is content to float along as if in a perpetual - ‘present, completely un- 
involved ‘with remembrance of things past or anticipation of future events, 
and totally engrossed with the event(s) of the moment: In such a state sub- 
jective and objective aspects of time are literally beside the point (i.e. beside 
any ‘point’ as imagined on a linear time-line). For the only point that counts 
is the present; all the more so if (as Gestaltists claim) past and future are 
already ‘present’ in whatever tone currently engages our attention. So 
whether we see music as closing the gap between clocks and desires or as 
simulating a perpetual present where such distinctions are of little con- 
sequence, one thing is certain: in the presence of music, all such conflicts of 
time simply cease to be.. 

As for the second plight, that of temporal discontinuity and disorientation, 
closer examination reveals it to be actually a problem of disorder. When it 
reaches certain proportions we rightly call it a ‘mental disorder’. Any per- 
‘ceptual field that does not allow for meaningful relations between events is . 
likely to be perceived as a ‘disorderly’ field. Orientation within such a field 
is difficult because field structure depends on that very thing—the ability to 
recognize meaningful relationships among events, based on the predictability 
of their behaviour or on. the ability at least to rationalize their behaviour in 
retrospect. This principle applies most acutely to the field of time. Now 
rhythm, in its most comprehensive sense, is best understood as the defining 
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of a temporal field whose structure is ever apparent to the listener. Musicians 
are well aware of numerous musical devices employed to that end. For 
example, the structural laws that regulate a field of six equal time units are 
different in 6/8 and 3/4. Metre thus defines the temporal field at a very rudi- 
mentary level. Other devices like ostinato, chaconne, and passacaglia structure 
larger, more comprehensive fields of time. Owing to a combination of such 
field structuring devices, we sense ‘where we are’ and ‘who we are’ in the 
musical time field. The mind comes to feel surrounded by means of orienta- 
tion, cradled in a continuum of temporal security. Of course, some temporary 
uncertainty may result from musical devices that engender rhythmic ‘sur- 
prise’, but this only serves to render the coming moment of reorientation all 
the more satisfying (as, for example, when Beethoven returns us to the true 
downbeat after several measures of rhythmic displacement). During such 
brief moments continuity of self is not lost but urged ahead in eager anti- 
cipation of an impending happy moment. The bundle of impressions and 
sensations that constitute the entity called T may, in the workaday world, 
be thrown into disarray. But in musical time that bundle is narrowed down 
to a single, coloured thread, a highly structured continuity of tone and 
timbre. The entity T is no longer in jeopardy, the ego no longer in danger 
of extinction. That is why under musical conditions the second plight of 
time, like the first tends to dissolve. 

Thus liberated from subjective-objective conflicts in time and lulled into 
ease on orderly waves of sound, the mind is free to embrace that which in 
daily affairs forever eludes it: namely, the sensation of an abiding present. 
Consciousness eagerly grasps this musical opportunity to solidify its concept 
of self. For as we saw, the inability to establish a concrete, workable identity 
is largely due to difficulty in experiencing a true present. 

We said it was continuous change, an ever merging of past into future that 
prevented our sensing a true present. One may well ask how this effect could 
be reversed by music, whose very essence is changing tones on the flux of 
time. Granted, on the surface music consists in the play of different pitches 
and timbres with a variety of durations and densities. But this ignores the 
underlying changeless aspect inherent in such devices as ostinato and pas- 
sacaglia. These lend a non-changing, ever-recurring, cyclic quality to deeper 
structural levels. The same may be said of a tonal:centre, a modal finalis, a 
12-tone series, or a drone on the fundamental as in music of India. Moreover, 
the surface display of differences takes on its very meaning by virtue of the 
changeless, underlying aspect. How can one sense a modulation without 
awareness of an underlying tonal centre in terms of which modulation is 
heard as a digression or elaboration? How can we appreciate syncopation 
without a constantly recurring reference point to which it can relate as 
displacement? Still another witness to the changeless aspect in music is the 
Schenker or ‘layer’ analysis so favoured among music theorists nowadays.! 
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When taken to their logical conclusion, such concepts find fruition in the 
notion of pure, silent potential as the non-changing, unified field out of which 
all musical expression arises. Focusing one’s attention on a sound structure 
so ordered naturally tends to ease the identity crisis. 

Recall, however, that it is not only perpetual change, but an ever merging 
of past into future that prevents our constructing a stable identity. Let us 
examine more- carefully how this very difficulty grows out of a linear 
notion of time (i.e. time strung out as if on a line from ‘past’ to “future’). 
Here the entity called ‘I’ or ‘me’ identifies with some point on a time line 
moving past; or, if you like, the T’ moves along a stationary time line. In the 
context of relativity it is impossible to say which is-the case, just as when we 
are unable to tell by the motion of waves whether we are moving or the water 
is moving. At any rate the entity ‘I’ calls-that point ‘present’ which is no 
longer part of the ‘line’ behind nor yet part of the “line? ahead. But of course 
the entity cannot truly pause or stabilize any particular point on the line 
because the ‘line’ is in fact a continuing series of events in which no two are 
ever exactly the same. Wherever this approach persists it must result in the 
same quandary we described under subjective-objective conflicts of time. 
That first predicament, in fact, may also be viewed from this present per- 
spective as a futile desire to stop the line from moving (and thus fix the so- 
called ‘present’), or else to ‘be’ (still) at.another point on the line without 
first having to traverse a section in between so as to have immediate and 
continuous fulfilment of a desire. Earlier we saw how music produces the 
sensation of perpetually fulfilled desires. In so doing it already blurs the 
distinction between past, present, and future. That trichotomy is rendered 
even more innocuous when remembrance of things past and anticipation of 
things future give over to a unique mental continuum often experienced 
through music. In mundane waking state ‘remembrance’ means -reconstruc- 
tion of an image or feeling—a re-presenting of sometbing to consciousness. 
Likewise anticipation of the future involves projection, preconstruction of 
an image out of impressions from the past. Properly speaking, the deepest 
aesthetic experience of music probably entails neither of these.. This salient 
point is elaborated by Victor Zuckerkandl in his book Sound and Symbol.6 
` There he explains the phenomenon of metre as a wave function in which 
duple metre is experienced as rising and falling intensity (the peak and 
trough of a wave) in ‘the flux’ of time. Says Zuckerkandl, the two phases of 
this wave follow one another and are based upon nothing but their temporal 
succession. “T'wo’ is what it is only because ‘one’, though past, is not really 
extinguished. He concludes that the ‘present’ of musical metre contains 
within it a past that is not remembered and a future that is not foreknown, 
that past and future are given with and in the present. Thus ‘hearing a melody 
is hearing, having heard, and being about to hear, all at once’. Zuckerkandlis, 
of course, describing a temporal gestalt. He goes on to explain the perceptual 
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gestalt according to principles of field structure that we have already discussed 
above. 

. Gestalt and field structure concepts help to clarify how music establishes 
a unique mental continuum in time. By the same method that it eases the 
problem of temporal discontinuity, music may also afford the momentary 
sensation of a stabilized present. For whenever the entity called ‘I’ finds 
itself in the musical time field, on whatever ‘part’ of that field the attention 
falls, it experiences a temporal whole; no more segmentation into past and 
present separated only by a fleeting, hypothetical present. Instead there is 
wholeness and integration of awareness. 

- To whatever extent music centres awareness on the present, it must also 
lessen the impact of temporal plight number four as expressed in the laws of 

‘Karma’. This predicament, you will remember, results from awareness that 
wrong actions may turn upon us with negative consequences in the future. 
‘If we could somehow reconstruct or reverse the chain of events that produces 
linear time, sensations of guilt and bondage should diminish. Now it happens 
that, of all our temporal experiences, music is doubtless the closest approxi- 
mation to a reversal or reconstruction of (sound) events. This is most obvious 
in music that still employs literal repetition, such as a classical rondo. Of 
course, even there recurrence of the ‘A’ section is not actually a ‘re- 
occurrence’ of the very same events. It only seems.to be. And even if it 
were, we will naturally experience those ‘same’ events a little differently the 
second time around, since our ‘mental set’ has been somewhat altered by the 
intervening couplet. But perhaps this very fact affords a semblance of some- 
thing still more desirable than a mere reconstruction of past events. For he who 
is absorbed in the refrain of a rondo enjoys at last the fulfilment of that 
perennial wish—‘if only I could do it all over again knowing what I know. 
now. 

Of course, musical materials permit not only reconstruction, but also re- 
ordering (permutation) or even reversal (retrograde) of past events. Machaut 
long ago capitalized on this quality in his marvellous little rondeau ‘Ma fin est 
mon commencement et mon commencement ma fin’. Beethoven employed 
it impressively i in movement IV of his-Hammer Klavier Sonata with the retro- 
grade version of an elaborate fugue subject. Twentieth-century composers 
have renewed our fascination for this remarkable property of musical syntax. 
Hindemith, in his opera There and Back, goes so- far as to combine musical 
retrograde with the reversal of physical events on stage (naturally with comic 
effect). Though reversal is occasionally possible in language (e.g. palindromes) 
and motion (Hindemith’s opera), there it draws attention to itself, seems 
awkward or contrived; whereas, when masterfully employed in music, 
reversal of events actually deepens the profundity of expression. 

Our oft-repeated desire to reconstruct or reverse time in daily affairs belies 
an intuitgve acceptance of linear causality. We cannot help feeling that pre- 
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vious events have produced our present plight or that the present action 
could threaten our future. From this fertile soil spring thorns of guilt, regret 
and dread. Action itself here becomes the seed of suffering. Now as we have 
already seen, the most profound hearing of music includes no past or future 
_ in the ordinary sense. Moreover, it is obvious that the ‘action’ of musical 
tones does not take-place in the environment, but in the subjective realm of 
human consciousness. Therefore, during whatever time we are engrossed in 
music, there can certainly be no question of performing wrong action (in 
the environmental sense) and thus sowing seeds of future suffering. Our 
enjoyment will not be marred by any such dread-or preoccupation born of 
causality. 

Time and causality are commonly held to be inseparable. Yet music chal- 
lenges even that basic assumption. For in musical time one event cannot be 
said to ‘cause’ the next. Rather, any number of events may conceivably follow 
from the given events: We know that muscial events A-B-C.may be re- 
interpreted altogether in the light of a fourth event. In fact, any combination 
of sounds will be interpreted solely in accordance with the mental structuring - 
procedures available to a particular listener. Assigned meaning or significance, 
i.e. the apperception of sensory data, is a construct of consciousness. If Bartok 
becomes creator of a ‘little universe’ in his Mikrokosmos, it is not owing to 
notes on a page, to a pianist’s digital display, or even to sound waves 
propagated through space—no, these are but the raw (lifeless) materials. It is 
in human consciousness that Bartok’s world of sound: gets structured. Might 
this not also be true of a world filtered through the other four senses as well? 
In other words, is not our own physical universe in reality a construct of 
human consciousness? Philosophers and:scientists favour more‘and more that 
conclusion. Sages and mystics have ever held it to'be so. If they-are right, 
then music is better viewed not as an aesthetic diversion or escape from reality, ` 
but as a most accurate model for understanding the unfolding of time and 
physical reality.” Thus music transposes to one simple mode (the auditory) a 
larger reality: that we are too dull to grasp in its completeness. 

Having ventured this far into the subtleties of music and consciousness, 
we now dare a final step based on the fascinating claim of Karmic theory that 
not only actions, but even thoughts, may exert positive and’ negative in- 
fluence.on the environment. (We hasten to add that this contention is not 
easily dismissed by those who have actually experienced deeper, subtler levels 
of the mind in Transcendental Meditation.) According to Vedic theory, 


conscious thoughts are actually based on the subtler, less obvious level of __ 


feeling. This level of finer emotions is the meeting point for a barrage of 
immediate, random stimuli- from the environment, plus volatile stored 
impressions from the past. Thus, that level of the mind tends to be vacillating, 
unstructured, chaotic. Some have pointed out how music lends a unique, 
harmonious structure to the otherwise chaotic level of feeling. Wepurselves 
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have noted that the structuring of time is quite intimate to feeling. We said 
that Man’s temporal dilemma is ‘felt’ to be a function of time. Now if music 
lends positive order and structure to the level of feeling, and if thought is in 
turn based on that same level of feeling, then music must have a salutary effect 
on thought in general. If it be further true, as Karmic theory contends, that 
thoughts exert a direct influence on the environment, then the benefits of 
music extend beyond the individual directly to his environment. One may 
choose to reject this subtler claim of Vedic science; there remains, nevertheless, 
an indirect influence of music on the environment via human behaviour. 
For the quality of human action is necessarily based on the quality of thought. 
Therefore, any endeavour that strengthens and harmonizes thought should 
ultimately produce beneficial effects on the environment through improved 
human behaviour. Music thus attacks the source of our Karmic plight (the 
level of feeling-thought) and in the meantime ameliorates those negative 
sensations that accompany it. In centring our awareness on the present, it 
loosens the temporal bonds by which we are lashed to the wheel of causality. 
Present-centred living has been’a much sought-after prize, and rightly so. 
Music, through structuring of time at the level of feeling, affords a vision of 
life lived in total harmony with one’s self and surroundings. 

That vision, however, is not complete so long as temporal predicament 
number five continues to plague us. This we described as a feeling, of con- 
striction within boundaries of time and space. Here we must be reminded that 
it is not really physical boundaries themselves that produce chagrin, but our 
manner of observing them, our particular mode of awareness, in short, our 
individual state of consciousness. We have seen all along that the nature and 
meaning of time is solely dependent on one’s state of consciousness. We 
concluded, moreover, that without awareness of relativity or change there 
could be no sensation of time in the ordinary sense. But suppose music 
induced a state of awareness where “pure duration’ could be sensed without 
the changing objects of perception so necessary to ordinary sensations of 
time. By now it must be clear that music deals in something other than 
ordinary notions of time. Should we therefore judge the time-world 
unfolded to us in music as less valid than that gleaned from the biased 
experience of hand and eye? No, on the contrary, musical time should prove 
the more convincing of the two. For, as Zuckerkand] has pointed out, hand- 
eye orientations are born not of time but of dimensions and juxtaposition in 
space, where time serves merely to measure the duration of consciousness in 
going from ‘here’ to ‘there’. And, though finally admitted as a fourth dimen- 
sion in the twentieth century, time for the physicist came as an afterthought, 
so incompatible with the other three dimensions that it must be measured 
with a different yardstick. 

By contrast, in the unique world of abstract ordered sounds, time (not 
space) isghe principal medium in and through which musical tones are sensed 
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to ‘move’. If we speak at all of an auditory space in music, it must be quite 
different from that of the physicist, since physical space deals in juxtaposition 
and localization of points or objects. Where one thing is, another cannot also 
be. Two points or objects cannot possibly occupy the same precise spotin the 
‘space’ of hand and eye. Now who is to say that several tones cannot occupy 
the same subjective auditory space? Indeed, when all things are considered, 
one must conclude with the veteran researcher in the field, Geza Révész, 
that musical auditory ‘space’ is entirely lacking in , 

the essential spatial characteristics of optical space, such as three dimensionality, spatial 
order, multiplicity of directions, form, and above all occupancy by objects; it has no 
direct relation to the world of bodies, is related to neither of the two sensory spaces 
which we are given [visual and tactile space], either in its structure or in its phenomenal 
elaboration; it . . . possesses no spatial finiteness.® 


So bacludles also Zuckerkandl and, before him, William James who said, 

‘Sounds seem to occupy all the room between us and their source; and in the 
case of certain ones to have no definite starting point’—or again, thesensation 
of hearing ‘is like the empty blue sky when we lie on our backs.. . . a simple, 

total vastness’.1° In that boundless blue sky of musical space the usual limit- 
ations of localization and juxtaposition, of ‘here’ and not ‘there’, seem to melt 
away. Some diaphanous boundaries of tone and timbre may yet remain be- 
tween one sound and the next. But the ominous, immovable barriers of time 
and space that daily constrict our life are vastly reduced, rendered more 
malleable. Whoever listens to-music must admit the possibility not only of a 
new time, but of a new space. If music in fact is taken as primary authority 
on time, it presents a refreshing challenge to widely held notions of time, both 
popular and researched. For our temporal experience in music would suggest 
that the ‘stuff of life need not be shapeless and insubstantial after all, that lost 
laments of perpetual change amidst inescapable boundaries may represent 
but a superficial view of reality. 

One is naturally left wishing that the time-space pandin revealed in 
music could somehow be expanded to life at large, thereby enhancing human 
existence. A similar wish doubtless inspired seekers of an earlier age to foster 
the notion of music on three levels: Musica mundana (music of the spheres, 
or cosmic: harmony); Musica humana (harmony of the ‘soul’ and body); 
Musica instrumentalis (music.as actual sound produced by instruments). 

Does our new knowledge of music and the temporal dilemma bring this 
age-old dream more closely within reach? What exactly would it.require 
to awaken in Man a daily awareness of those salutary space-time concepts 
hitherto revealed only in music? How cont these be made te to carry over 
into his workaday world? . 

To begin with, it would be hecessary to start with the individual. For we 
have seen that the experience and meaning of time (or of anythinggfor that 
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matter) is as elusive and multifaceted as human consciousness itself. Man -> 
structures his universe from the innermost self outward. . 

Secondly, we would therefore require a systematic means of culturing 
permanently in Man’s awareness the expanded concepts of time he encounters 
but momentarily in music. Certain past cultures (notably Greek and Hindu) 
have indeed felt that music may be employed to influence thought patterns 
or even to alter states of consciousness. But modern experience and research 
. have yet to establish that the expanded vision we enjoy while listening. to 
music actually carries over into daily thought: and activity. True, we our- 
selves earlier recounted the claim that music improves human behaviour by 
structuring the level of feeling and thought. Logical and likely though this 
claim may be, it is nevertheless still a hypothesis, Nor-has anyone established 
by empirical methods precisely what kind(s) of music best effect that end. 
The need remains, then, for a more dependable, systematic technique to 
make the vision gained in music a living reality. Moreover, in order to be 
universally acceptable, such a technique should. work independent of drugs, 
‘brainwashing’, religious beliefs, and political ideologies. 

Finally, any'such method of personal development that would extend to 
life at large the temporal paradigm enjoyed i in music must be able to establish 
the individual in a state of consciousness characterized by the following 
conditions: 


1. The ability to make subjective and objective aspects. of time coincide, | 
either by modification of desires or iby more immediate fulfilment of 
desires; 


-.2, Awareness of a bei continuity whose field structure is ever 

apparent; 

3. Continuing awareness of a peel field that is ‘timeless’, non- 
changing, devoid of relativity; 

4. The experiencing of time as non-linear, i.e. free of causality based on a 
series of events}. 

5. ‘Repeated awareness of a perceptual, field that transcends boundaries 
(i. e. is devoid of objects, demarcations, differences, etc.). 


These are the conditions simulated in.our deepest musical experiences. 
That, we have seen, is why music may ease Man’s. temporal dilemma. But 
how can we induce and sustain those: conditions in a more predictable, 
systematic manner? Surprisingly enough, it just may be possible. Over the 
past decade a great deal of personal experience and scientific evidence has 
been amassed from extensive research on developing higher states of con- 
sciousness. In light of this, some systems of personal development seem quite 
promising; one method in particular has already shown considerable success 
due to gase and availability.44 Let us hope that such means will soon be put 
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to use on a global scale. Then in life, as in music, we shall no longer hear at 
our back ‘Time’s winged chariot hurrying near,’ but Time hovering friendly 
` overhead, bidding us come ride in the true chariot of the gods. 
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A NOTE ON THE CONCEPT 
OF A ‘CRITIC’ IN SANSKRIT POETICS 


K. Subrahmanian 


THE worn for a ‘critic’ in Sanskrit is Sahrdya. Sahrdya literally means ‘of the 
same or similar heart’, i.e. of the same heart as that of the artist. The emphasis 
is not on the head, but on the heart. A Sahrdyais one who through constant 
reading and exposure to works of art is capable of entering into the feelings 
and expressions of the artist and communicating through his criticism the 
same pleasure that-he derives from a work of art. He does not approach the 
work of art merely intellectually. ‘While grammarians and philosophers can 
grasp the meaning of individual words, it is only a sahrdya who can recognise 
the suggested meanings of words and appreciate poetry in its fullness.’ 
A good artist is one who embodies his feelings and emotions in an objective’ 
correlative; a good critic, a sahrdya, is one who experiences the same or al- 
most the same emotion through the objective correlative and tries to 
communicate it in appropriate words in his criticism. He is not a pedagogic 
critic, a dosagna, one who merely points out the dosas or faults, or a gunagna, 
one who merely points out the fine points in a work of art. He is not a mere 
technician pointing out.the faults or good points in a composition. 

A Sahrdya experiences the Rasa, the essence of the work of art, and hence a 
critic is also known as a Rasika, a taster of the essence, a connoisseur. A 
Sahrdya is not a dehydrated intellectual looking for beauties and faults in a 
work of art. He is an ‘experiencer’ of the work of art. He recreates in himself 
and communicates to the reader the original aesthetic pleasure. Aesthetic 
judgement becomes more or less the work of art itself. A composition attains 
perfection when there is a perfect correspondence between the feeling of the 
artist and the critic. Art finds its real fulfilment in a Sahrdya. Appreciation is 
not different from creation. “Taste must reproduce the work of art within it- 
self in order to understand and judge it, and at that moment aesthetic judge- 
ment becomes nothing more or less than creative art itself.” 

Abhinavagupta, in the invocatory verse of his commentary Locana on 
Anandavardhana’s Dhvanyaloka says that the Muse that resides in the poet 
and the critic is in one and the same. 

Croce also felt that the nature of a poet and a critic was the same. But be 
felt that the artist was a greater genius than a critic. “The critic will be a 
small genius: the artist a great genius. The one will have the strength of ten, 

‘the other of a hundred. The former in order to raise himself to the aesthetic 
attitudgof the latter, will have need of his assistance; but the nature of both 
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‘must be the same. In order to judge of Dante we must raise ourselves to his 
level, but in that moment of judgement and contemplation, our spirit is one 
with that of the poet and in that moment we and he are one single thing !’4 
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SOME NOTES AND QUESTIONS 
ON THE SETTING OF BUILDINGS 


R. F. Gill 


THE CURRENT INTEREST in the preservation of buildings and the establishment 
of conservation areas raises important questions about the nature of archi- 
tectural qualities. When 2 building is threatened with either demolition or an 
insensitive reconstruction interested people and societies advance arguments 
for its retention. These arguments are often of two sorts. 

First, the value of the building itself. This involves examining the style, 
the disposition of the various elements and, where applicable, the use made 
of different materials. These considerations may raise the issue of the historical 
place and importance of zhe building; where it stands in relation to the ar- 
chitect’s other works, what influences can be discerned in the design and 
whether it prompted subsequent stylistic developments. In this way it can 
be argued whether the building is original, representative or derivative. 

Second, the value of the building in its environment. Because arguments. 
of this sort are concerned with how a building relates to its setting, be that 
other buildings or open spaces, they turn upon issues of scale, use of materials 
and the employment of common or complementary features. 

When, however, these arguments are used together difficulties can occur. 

` People wishing to preserve buildings might find themselves in the position 
of arguing that although in itself a building is of little or no value, yet in re- 
lation to its setting its value is high. The difficulty resides in the question 
whether a building can be admitted to be poor and can still be said to be 
valuable because of its setting. This seems odd. How can a setting confer 
value upon a building which in itself has little or none? 

One way of resolving this difficulty is to look again at the arguments. They 
seem to assume that it is proper to distinguish the virtues a building has in 
its setting from those it has in itself. This isa mistake. The value a building has 
in relation to its setting is not separable from its value as an individual building 
but is an aspect of the value of the building itself: It should not be said that a 
building in itself has such-and such a value and because it is in this setting it 
has also an additional value, but that this building in this setting is valuable 
because it is a successful composition in terms of its own elements and those 
around it. 

This argument is to be preferred for three reasons whose common feature 
is that they derive from. what a building is. First, to be a building at all a 
property must occupy space. Thus a building is always found in a setting. 
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This setting is not incidental but is a necessary condition of what a building 
must be in order to be a building. Second, by existing on the ground a build- 
ing not only creates specific internal spaces but also suggests, demands or 
implies external spaces as well. These rather general terms ‘suggests’, 
‘demands’ and ‘implies’ indicate the difficulty of using language here. Perhaps 
the words work like this: à tall building ‘suggests’ to an onlooker that he 
appreciate the contrast between it and the surrounding lower ones. But if 
the tall building is a church spire does it not in some sense ‘demand’ to be . 
seen rising above its setting and thereby ‘imply’ that nothing should infringe 
its dominance? The language here is metaphorical, but perhaps it is the most 
appropriate way of showing how a building creates spaces external to it. 
Another approach to this idea can be found in the paintings of Lionel Fein- 
inger where lines and planes extend beyond’houses or sailing boats to suggest 
that the importance of these forms not only resides:in their structure but in 
the spatial tensions they set up in their environments. Third, a building is the 
product of a conscious mind. It was planned for a specific space. In designing 
a building for a space the architect has to ask what kind of space it is and how 
his building is going to use it. This he cannot do without relating the building 
to the larger setting since a space to be a space only exists in relation to those 
spaces which bound it and thus make it what it is. Furthermore, building 
regulations oblige the architect to consider his proposed work in the light of 
certain features in the setting. l 

By stating that a building’s relationship with its setting is a quality of the 
building itself we avoid the environmental fallacy of assuming that it is the 
setting which somehow confers an extra value upon the building. It would 
follow from this that even if we were not arguing about the quality of the 
building but were merely describing its elements, then we would likewise 
argue that the relationship with the setting is to be spoken of as a feature of the 
building in question. 

If what has been suggested is the general principle of talking about buildings 
and their settings, then because the factors in an environment are numerous 
and changing the argument raises further questions. Here are three. 

First, how does the argument that as a conscious creation a building must 
be designed in terms of its environment apply to those buildings already exist- 
ing in that environment? Do older buildings alter in value when juxtaposed 
with ones with which they were never designed to co-exist? Can we say that 
a new building might draw out qualities latent in an old one? For instance 
one of the values of Denys Lasdun’s block of flats at Green Park is the way it 
co-exists with the adjoining eighteenth-century Spencer House, but can we 
say that the existence of the flats has brought out qualities latent in the older 
building? 

Second, what are we to say of the many buildings constructed in pre- 
fabricated sections or even the growing number that are clad in a framework 
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of dark glass? The reply would appear to be that even though thesections are © 
standard, what matters is the way the architect handles them. Is this an 
adequate approach when the sections are large and the design a repetition of a 
previous work? Perhaps this is no more problematic than the case of two 
buildings of identical design erected in different locations. 

Third, what is the relationship between a building and a naturai cnn 
in the landscape? When I once praised a particular example of an architect’s 
work I was told that the building ‘needed a tree’. Does the word ‘need’ have 
any real force here and if so what? Can it be known that a building requires 
such a complement, and. if'so is this a quality of that building? 

These arguments and questions arise because buildings in their settings 
‘ actually pose them. Public debate about the preservation of historic buildings 
may well lend an urgency to our attempts to think them through. 


“ADAM MADE ME’ 
Graham McFee 


POUND CHARACTERIZES in the following way a situation where, in essence, 
no works of art can be produced: that is, where aesthetic production is beyond 
Man (‘Old Adam’). He says: ‘Came no church of cut stone signed: Adamo 
me fecit’? It is to this feature, that works of art are signed, that the attention of 
this paper is directed. For why should the fact that ‘Adam made it’ be of 
any significance? After all, there will be churches of cut stone and other 
things too which will be ‘signed’; they can have scrawl on them like ‘Kilroy 
was here’. And there are plenty of works of art which are not literally signed 
at all. (Of course most, although not all, will have an artist’s name put to 
them.)? 

. It seems to me that one of Stanley Cavell’s many thought-provoking 
pronouncements points to the significance of the fact which Pound avers; 
or that this fact perhaps can be used to draw out the important insight in 
Cavell’s pronouncement:. . 

Painting, being art, is revelation; it is revelation because it is acknowledgement; being 
acknowledgement, it is knowledge, of itself and of its world. Modernism did not 
invent this situation; it merely lives upon nothing else.’ 


This has an oracular ring to it, but while convinced that it contains a pene- 
trating insight into art, I am at some loss to articulate just what insight. This 
paper is an attempt at that articulation. 

A comparison with personal interrelations is illuminating. For genuine 
communication to take place between us we must both generally assume that 
the other person means what he or she says, that he is not trying to trick us, 
to offer us fraud friendship, for example, rather than the real thing. And a 
similar idea seems to have application for works of art. The nexus of this 
idea seems to lie in what we can call the intentionality of works of art; that 
they are taken and understood as meant. 

This is not a prescription for high seriousness—jokes too can be meant, in 
a sense. I take such-and-such to be funny and present it to you under that 
concept. 

But to see something as deliberate or as meant is to recognize the authority 
of a person behind it. Not necessarily the compelling authority, but merely the 
force of a personality, of a human being, behind the words or whatever. 
That is to say, as for a personal relationship, we recognize the other person in 
it. (Otherwise i it would not be a personal relationship at. all.) " 

Here again there is a possible source of misunderstanding. Someone might 
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point to methods of composition or construction of works of art which ` 
remove, or seem to remove, the artist’s specific intentions. But such methods 
do not affect intentionality. To take two examples, aleatory (chance) 
compositional methods, or instructions to performers to improvise at such- 
and-such a point, do not avoid the intentionality requirement. These too are 
instructions meant by the ‘artist’. 

And the suggestion is that the fact of intentionality is what gives weight 
to works of art: they are personal attempts to understand or to speak or 
to express. They are to be taken seriously, like any genuine effort to explain. 
(This again need not involve high seriousness. To take a joke seriously may 
just be to laught at it.) 

Cavell draws a contrast which may be'of some use here: 


Empirical statements that claim truth depend upon evidence; statements that claim 
truthfulness depend upon our acceptance of them . . . a true statement is something we 
know or do not know; a truthful statement is one we must acknowledge or fail Or 
` refuse to acknowledge.* 


To say that such-and-such is intended is, in Cavell’s terms, to make it a 
candidate for truthfulness, rather than truth. Faced with a truthful statement, 
that is one which is sincerely meant whether in a personal relationship or a 
work of art, we will be attempting to find its relation to ourselves. And to do 
so is to acknowledge it which requires recognizing or taking it as meant. We 
as audience are only able to confront the work of art in this way, able to 
take it seriously in this way, because we see it as intended, as the product of 
some artist, as meant. l 

To say that it is meant, that we take it to be truthful, that it is an attempt 
to express or to speak, is to say that it is acknowledgement. For, we might 
say, the artist’s acknowledgement consists in this, his work. (And signing a 
work, putting one’s name to it, must be viewed in this agnt) Hence art is 
acknowledgement. 

Since it is acknowledgement Cavell claims it is uia Let us con- 
sider this claim. When I acknowledge so-and-so, when I say that I know 
such-and-such, or that such-and-such is true, I am offering my voucher for 
that particular fact or event or whatever. I am, in effect, saying that it is so. 
(It is my acknowledgement of a person which allows him, for example, to 
join my club.) Having information or whatever is not enough. I must 
know, and I must be aware that I know, otherwise I am not in a position to 
acknowledge at all. And the same will be true of the work of art. The work is 
an acknowledgement of what it ‘knows’, what it contains. This will surely 
be best characterized by saying that it contains a Weltanschauung, or world- 
view. l 

If we accept that ‘possibilities and necessities are relative to a particular 
language-system’> and with it a Constructivist semantics, talk of ‘how the 
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` world is’ is no longer meaningful in separation from a particular view of the 
world, a view such as language provides.® But ‘expositions’ of our view of the 
world are given, and perhaps more:clearly given, in the arts too. Hence 
works ‘contain’ a certain kind and amount of knowledge, of which these 
works themselves are the acknowledgement. 

This idea may clarify our understanding of art as acknowledgement. From 
this, Cavell claims, it follows that art is revelation. We can see why. To 
acknowledge is to acknowledge what you know, to reveal what you know. 
Hence ait is revelation. But what precisely is revealed? Some replies have 
already been suggested. The work reveals world-views or pictures of ‘Reality’. 
And works reveal these because works are an acknowledgement of what we 
can term ‘how the artist sees the world’. Works of art reveal the world-views 
they contain. But a central part of ‘how the artist sees the world’ will be 
how he sees his chosen art-form. What makes his works art at all is that the 
concerns inherent in the presented world-views are concerns which many 
(perhaps, within a society, all) men share. 

Let us move on. We have seen how art might be viewed as acknowledge- 
ment, and hence as knowledge and the revelation of knowledge. Yet all 
this does nothing to explain what Cavell claims is particularly or character- 
istically the modern predicament of the arts, in virtue of which modernism 
‘merely lives upon nothing’ but its status as acknowledgement. 

Cavell presents a parable which begins to explain this situation. Ordinarily 
it is obvious that any black swans I meet are counter-examples to my claim 
that all swans are white, once the title of the black creatures to swanhood 
has been established. But modernism reflects a rather different situation: 


But in the present case it is as though there is something on the horizon which for some 
reason I insist on calling swans (and after all, it isn’t as though I knew the reasons, or 
even had reasons, for calling the old ones swans), but which sometimes look and behave 
so differently that not only do I feel called on to justify their title, I feel called on to 
‘justify my hitherto unquestioned ability to recognise the old ones. How do I do it; 
what is it about them? Surely the graceful neck is essential—its melodic line so to speak? 
But it may be that my experience of the new ones makes the old neck rather a distasteful 
feature sometimes, as though it were somehow arbitrary, as though the old ones now 
sometimes look bent.? l 


‘Now we are in a position to begin to see, if not to spell out, what Cavell 
means by ‘modernist’: there is an enterprise (painting, music) where tradition 
governs practice. Then comes a break. It is no longer possible to continue in 
these usual ways. To take an example, Cavell claims of Pollock® that he found 
(for him) the traditional actions of painters no longer made paintings. In 
this situation, the practitioners (painters, musicians, etc.) feel insecure. 
They imagine that they have lost touch with their audience, and this feeling 
becomes a topic or theme from which they attempt to move on. 

` But these works, not based on traditional practice, constitute a chfilenge. 
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This is what Cavell means when he speaks of ‘modernist painting as an 
acknowledging of its conditions’.® We are asked, in effect, to accept it as a 
painting or to reject it. To accept it as a painting is to accept what it has to 
tell us about painting in general, about the world in general. Here is what 
essentially picks out certain works as modernist in Cavell’s terminology; 
these works pose an initial problem of acknowledgement for the audience. 
We are presented with something which is not done in the ordinary way, 
because the artist cannot find a vehicle for acknowledgement within the 
ordinary ways. Before we can really begin to question any work, we must 
accept that it is art, that it is painting. And for a modernist work it will not 
be obvious that this is so. Rothko or Stella or Pollock present us with works 
which are importantly different from what has gone before in painting; 
new methods, new subtleties. But are these works really paintings at all? 

In coming to answer such a question, of course, the role of the critic of 
modernist work seems important; for example Cavell himself in “Ending the 
Waiting Game’ (in his Must We Mean What We Say?) is perhaps bringing 
us to see Beckett’s Endgame as a play: that is, to acknowledge it. And Cavell’s 
interpretation illustrates why this is both difficult and important. In Endgame 
Beckett is seen as shaking the norms of theatre by presenting the lives of 
characters in a way which emphasizes their ordinariness, the similarity of 
their lives to our own everyday lives. The idea is, roughly, that theatre only 
differs from life in as much as we look at theatre. Putting forward such a 
view in a play is commenting on theatre by theatre.!° As Beckett on theatre, | 
so Rothko, Stella or Pollock on painting. 

It is in this sense that Cavell’s claim that ‘modernist painting is about 
painting’ is to be taken.11 To accept works such as these as paintings at all is 
drastically to change the geometry of the concept ‘painting’. To repeat, 
before these works can be questioned, they must be acknowledged. And 
yet they represent radical departures from accepted canons. 

In breaking new ground these works become a challenge. When 
considering such a work we must decide whether or not to trust it, whether 
or not it is truthful. In doing this we must bear in mind both that it doesn’t 
look like what has gone before (doesn’t look like a swan) and yet that it does 
seem to be a work of art. Of course, we learn about this new ‘world’ by 
studying its inhabitants, by noticing, for example, that an ‘undoubted 
musician’ behaves towerds Webern or whomever not unlike the way in which 
he behaves towards Beethoven. (These are our clues.) 

But we recognize a double risk here: of losing something good through 
our timidity, that is, of missing something and of being deceived by something 
fraudulent through our determination not be be timid. 

For the risk of fraudulence is extremely great. This is the centre of the 
modernist predicament. For we do not really have the same kind of canons of 
value%s with established ‘styles’. If our values are learned, how are we to 
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cope with the conceptual changes and value-revisions which these works 
represent? How are we to recognize the shams, the frauds? With a mock- 
Constable it seems we might at least know where to begin: but where could 
we begin with works such as Carl Andre’s fire-bricks? 

With a personal relationship, we know how to take the actions ‘and re- 
actions of those we know, or those from a social background similar to our 
own. We know, roughly, where to begin to look for symptoms, evidence 
or criteria of the fraud and the sham. But in a new ‘world’ we are all at sea. 
We cannot reaffirm the old values, but where else can we turn? This situation 
closely parallels that in the arts. 

It is often and accurately said that siy by reference to what has gone 
before can anything have the status of a reason for an aesthetic judgement, or 
be used to explain or justify an aesthetic judgement. That point is roughly 
put by saying that no matter how far we are to travel we can only start from 
where we are. That we bring our concepts and their interconnections to our 
confrontations with works of art is a truism. To put it another way, we bring 
` ourselves. And when entering into any serious or meant relationship, even one 
with a work of art, we are running a risk, taking a chance on the other’s 
seriousness. Cavell’s problem of modernism is just this difficulty of ever 
being able to answer questions of genuineness and fraudulence. And it 
focuses our attention on the intentionality of works of art.12 What Pound’s 
remark does is to highlight this question of fraudulence, of something to 
which no one would be (truthfully) willing to put his name. 
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The Dynamics of Architectural Form. By 
RUDOLF ARNHEIM. University of California 
Press. 1978. pp. 289. £10. 

Rupotr ARNHEIM is well known for his 
sensitive approach to the arts, as seen more 
especially in his book Art and Visual Percep- 
tion (1956), which deals primarily with 
painting. His method has been developed 
further in this recent work and the diagrams 
that illustrate it are not only clear‘and to the 
point but also show aesthetic merit. The 
historian who studies Arnheim will be 
impressed by the way that he deals with his 
sources. Not only does he quote meticulously 
but he has also incorporated the thoughts of 
his predecessors in his own thesis so that one 
is allowed to watch, as it were, the historical 
proeess taking place in his mind. 

Arnheim’s thesis is a simple one, although 
he classifies—and clarifies—many ramifica- 
tions and subdivisions. Architectural forms 
have a dynamic of their own. He emphasizes, 
among other aspects, the importance of 
space, of the upright dimension, as well as 
the problems of form and function. 

One interesting point that is raised is the 
appearance of piazzas as a part of the 
architectural composition, taking as an 
example the parvis at Notre-Dame in Paris. 
It should here be remembered that this 
perfect square is not mediaeval, but an 
architectural contribution of the nineteenth 
century. This raises a problem ignored by 
Arnheim: that of architectural perfection 
being achieved through succeeding genera- 
tions, rather than in the inspiration of the 
moment. It is a problem that confronts the 
planners of New Towns today, since there is 
lacking, in most cases, the historical dimen- 
sion. On function and form he quotes 
Boullée (1728-99) as to the importance of 
visual’ analogies rather than on simple 
technical perfection. The most important 
problem, suggested rather than expounded, 
is perhaps the relationship between human 
behaviour and architecture, an idea to which 
lip service is very frequently given nowadays 
but one that it is difficult to ‘falsify’, in 
Popper’s sense, orto solve statistically. 
Arnheim péSes the problem but it seems a 


pity that he did not pursue the theme further. 

Before coming to a final word of appreci- 
ation, there is one more general criticism 
that must be expressed. The book seems to 
suffer from a certain intellectual imbalance, 
in that various concepts appear to be used 
clearly and repetitively whilst others, 
evidently of a more problematic character, 
are not explored to the same extent. Perhaps 
the explanation is that the author, in an 
endeavour to cover the whole of his subject 
rather than concentrate on what is obviously 
within his grasp, has preferred to devote 
more of his time to explaining the simple 
rather than the more complex aspects. These 
are afforded a more cursory treatment. With 
this reservation the book can be recom~ 
mended, especially to those teachers of art 
who desire to stimulate in their students a 
more theoretical interest in aesthetic aware- 
ness. 

H. ROSENAU 


A Poetic for Sociology. Toward a Logic of 
Discovery for the Human Sciences. By 
RICHARD H. BROWN. Cambridge University 
Press. 1977. pp. 302. £10.50. 

No ons uses fine language when teaching 

geometry. Certainly, few use it when 

. teaching sociology. Andreski, in Social Science 
as Sorcery, tries to exorcize gobbledygook. 

But sociology, whether good or bad, is a 

form of writing, a genre, and should be 

analysed as such. What voices do different 
authors adopt? Which registers do they 
choose? What metaphors do they employ, 
and with what effect? Brown has some 
interesting things to say on these questions. 

Unfortunately, the first two chapters of his 

book are likely to put most readers off. 

Umpteen remarks, on this ism and that, 

swill around in an indigestible stew. 

Brown has set himself a difficult, one 
might think impossible, task—the discovery 
of a logic of discovery for the social sciences 
that recognizes the validity of contrary 
assumptions and procedures, yet somehow 
transcends them. He pins his hopes on a 
‘cognitive aesthetics’, and gets nowhere. 
Three points can be made. Brown makes a 
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start on a stylistic analysis of sociological 
texts, but it is only a start. He concentrates on 
metaphor, touches on a-number of other 
topics, and ignores many more. He gives 
little idea of a general field of study and 
where his work fits into it. He says little, 
too, on the sorts of approaches open to us, 
for example, the close analysis of a particular 
text, 2 la Barthes. Barthes, of course, has 
talked ofa ‘new rhetoric’. Style, arrangement 
and argument should once more be looked 
at together. Brown simply plumps for a 
‘poetic’ for sociology, without discussion. 
Finally, even if, after a lot of work, we 
emerge with a better understanding of how 
sociologists write, and of the techniques they 
use to put over a point of view, will this tell 
us which point of view is the right one? A 
communication may or may not be effective. 
That, one suspects, is not a t test of its 
truth. 


University of Bristol W. WATTS MILLER 


Julio Gonzalez. Sculpture in Iron. By JOSEPHINE 
WITHERS. New York University Press. 
1978. pp. 181. $40. 

Broucut vp in the great Spanish tradition of 

decorative metalwork, Julio Gonzalez—or 

Juli Gonzalez-Pellicer, to use his Catalan 

name—stands at the source of that trend in 

European sculpture which matured around 

the mid century with the welded iron work 

associated among others with the names of 

David Smith in America, Eduardo Chillida 

in Spain and Anthony Caro in England. 

Although he usually took his start from 

natural appearances anid occasionally at first 

betrayed the typical craftsman’s penchant for 
prettiness, he rapidly mastered a formal 
austerity and vigour in advance of anything 
else that was being done in the 1930s, 

combining Constructivist rigour with a 

phantasy akin to, though more controlled 

than, that of Germaine Richier. He was a 

pioneer among those sculptors who learned 

to incorporate space as a concrete element in 
their works—perhaps the most characteristic 
innovation of this century. 

Although referring in her title specifically 
to his sculpture in iron, which Gonzalez 


began only in 1929 when he was already in 
his early fifties, Dr. Withers has in effect 
written a full-scale monograph on the artist 
and his work. It is the first fully researched 
and documented study of this important 
artist and H. W. Janson is justified when he 
writes in his Foreword: ‘Dr. Withers has 
produced an exemplary piece. of scholarship 
that fills a serious gap in our knowledge and, 
in ‘doing so, pays homage to one of the 
seminal masters of modern art.’ In particular, 
she discusses in depth the strangely fruitful 
collaboration with Picasso which sparked 
new creative achievements in both artists 
without subordinating the individuality of 
either. Of Gonzalez she says: ‘There is no 
doubt that his work with Picasso had a 
completely transforming effect on his art, 
his life, and his stature as an artist.’ But she 
adds: ‘In an equally dramatic way, Picasso’s 
sculptural vision grew from the first small 
constructions of wire and painted metal of 
1928 and 1929... to the assembled sculptures 
of 1930 and 1931... 
dent creations having few specific relation- 
ships with his painting.’ The independence 
and originality of Gonzalez’s work is made 
apparent in a survey of his sculpture from 
1939 to 1942 occupying three chapters of the 
book. Valuable to all students too will be the 
transcription and translation of Gonzalez’s 
unpublished manuscript ‘Picasso sculpteur et 
les cathédrales.” . 

Useful from a documentary point of view 
is the discussion in chapter VI (‘Gonzalez and 
the Art of the Thirties’) of the relationships 
in which Gonzalez’s work stood to that of 


- Lipchitz, Laurens, Giacometti, Calder, Arp, 


Brancusi, etc. I find somewhat less con- 
vincing Dr. Withers’s speculations in the 
following chapter on the relations with. Gabo 
and the Constructivists on the one hand and 
with the Surrealists on the other. One misses 
a fuller treatment of the . anticipatory 
relations in which Gonzalez stood to later 
trends, but perhaps this may be excused in a 
book whose primary object is documentary. 
In any case Dr. Withers has written a book 
which unites painstaking research with 
sensitive understanding.. 
HAROLD OSBORNE 
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Linguistics and the Novel. By ROGER FOWLER. 
. Methuen. 1977. pp. 145. £2.00 

THIs BOOK, which is in the series New 
Accents, edited by Terence Hawkes, takes a 
selection of modern doctrines about language 
and sets out to apply them to the study of 
novels. The linguistic doctrines come from 
Chomsky (surface structure and ‘deep’ 
structure, generative and transformational 
grammar); M. A. K. Halliday (the influence 
of function on surface structure); J. J. Katz 
(componential analysis). Other influences on 
Fowler’s account of linguistics and the novel 
stem from Vladimir Propp (the morphology 
of folk-tales) and Roland Barthes (literary 
and semiotic applications of structuralist 
anthropology). For readers unfamiliar with 
these matters Fowler supplies some clear but 
uncritical exposition and a useful annotated 
bibliography. There is a good index. 

The arguments are not persuasive, partly 
because the author is not a good enough 
literary critic nor accurate enough in his own 
use of language, but chiefly because they are 
superficial, The whole subject is made to 
look simpler than it is: 

In the Preface we find the author ‘assuming 
that a text has an overall structure analogous 
to that of a single sentence’ (p. x). This 
sounds sober and modest: But if there is 
indeed only ‘analogy’ between the two, can 
anything important follow—except for those 
linguists who stuck for many. years at texts 
of a single sentence? Linguistics can teach 


students of literature valuable things about . 


poetry; and psycholinguistics, about novels. 
Structuralism is a different matter. Up till 
now some literary men in the English- 
speaking world have embraced it for not 
very good reasons, It is fashionable and they 
are suggestible. Like current intellectual 
events in other times, it fires their imagina- 
tion with exciting new ideas. Or they feel 
(rightly) that their practical activities of 
interpretation and criticism lack an intellec- 
tual foundation, and don’t know whom to 
look to to supply any. In this book, without 
fire or excitement, structuralism is offered as 
if indistinguishable from linguistics and 
indispensable for the study,of extended texts. 

The basit analogy between sentence and 


text is extended by Fowler in three ways. 
Comparing the structure of sentences and 
that of plots, he proposes that just as a few 
‘deep’ structures underlie all sentences of a 
given language, so a finite number of plots , 
underlie all narratives (p. 30). Further, a 
narrative is to be seen as ‘generated’ from its 
essential theme as a sentence is ‘generated’ 
from its underlying ‘deep’ structure (p. 130). 
These proposals stress likeness between 
literary works that may be vastly unlike, 
especially in value. The third comparison is 
between words and fictional characters (see 
pp. 33-5): the component ideas that make 
up the ‘sense’ of a word are said to have their 
counterpart in component stereotypes that 
together make up a fictional character (p. 
35)—or, equally, a real character (p. 128). 
Together these ideas ignore (though 
perhaps they could help to explain) an 
important function of language in fiction, 
namely that by seeming to represent persons, 
places and events, it creates imaginary ones. 
In spite of the title of his book, Fowler 
unfortunately does not undertake to distin- 
guish fiction from other prose. When he 
deals with imaginary persons he is occasion- 
ally precise, as at p. 99 where he writes of 
Leopold Bloom’s consciousness as being the 
work of James Joyce; but he often falters, 
e.g. on Bloom at p. 98, or when writing of 
Dickens's relationship to Mr. Bounderby (p. 
94) or Kingsley Amis’s character Jenny in 
Take a Girl Like You. 
About Jenny, Fowler says, ‘Her thoughts 
are being transcribed more or less directly’ (p. 
102, my italics). Transcribed? From where? 
Or from whom? Earlier critics loved to say 
‘from Nature’. In the twentieth century 
Croce and Collingwood, by making us more 
aware of language, disallowed that kind of 
answer and led us to query terms such as 
‘transcribe’. Now it seems we are offered an 
interesting new answer: ‘From language 
itself’ or ‘From society as reflected in 
language’. But we are told that ‘. . . the 
novelist and his readers make reference to a 
stock of physical, behavioural, psychological 
and verbal attributes out of which fictional 
characters may be put together in somewhat 
the same way as the police assemble an 
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* “identikit” picture out of a set of pictures of 
segments of different kinds of faces’ (p. 35). 
Characters may be put together so. But 
successful ones don’t look as if they are. 

Fowler’s theory of ‘the essentially rule- 
governed nature of the generation of 
fictional texts’ (p. 130) seems only to apply 
to the production of popular novels designed 
expressly to fit into well-defined categories, 
and for entertainment only. For literary 
purposes we don’t study those. Yet we seem 
to be asked to believe that even the best 
novels merely extend ‘the range of creations 
formed from the existing systems’ (pp. 130-1) 
and that even great novelists never invent, 
only devise. This may be so, but it is not how 
it feels to read them. Therefore while for 
sociological purposes the account may be 
strictly correct, it wont do for literary 
theory, which has to deal with excellence, 
and must begin where accounts of the 
ordinary leave off. Some novels are works of 
art. Readers will not be helped to see which 
ones are, and why, by an account of the 
language of fiction whose aesthetic implica- 
tions are at best a grotesque exaggeration of 
a classicist position. 

Fowler is not a good literary critic. Often 
a text deserves closer attention than he gives 
it, linguist though he is. For example 
Fielding’s rhetorical questions to the reader 
of Tom Jones at the opening of Book II are 
more original than Fowler realizes: unlike 
those in textbooks, they don’t require the 
i. answer ‘Yes’. The pages where Fowler 


analyses some fictional characters into their ° 


constituent ‘semes’ on the Identikit principle 
are clumsy and redundant about The Great 
Gatsby and unequal to appreciating Dickens. 
However, his discussion of themes, plots and 
one-sentence summaries is acceptable, and 
his treatment of the literary idea of ‘point of 
view’ in terms of his more technical concept 
‘discourse’ is interesting. Yet it raises 
difficulties of seeing the literary wood for the 
linguistic trees, e.g. it leads him to minimize 
the violence and despair of David Storey’s 
novel Radcliffe by minutely analysing a few 
of its least hectic pages as if its ‘atmosphere’ 

were only the result of subtle oddities of 
syntax (see especially p. 109). 
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In one important respect linguistics and 
literary theory are seriously at variance. By 
his commitment to ‘transformations’ and a 
‘deep’ structure, below the surface of a 
novelist’s sentences, the linguist introduces 
far too early, and for literary purposes 
impertinently, the idea of different ways of 
saying ‘the same thing’. This idea is central 
to all Fowler’s analysis of the ‘discourse’ of 
major novelists. But artists in language make 
familiar words say something ` new—to 
readers who have the skill to interpret it and 
to recognize its contribution to a total 
meaning. Fowler takes a sentence by Henry 
James, rushes in with his own interpretation 
of it (p. 112) and unjustifiably equates the 
two, as surface realizations of supposedly 
‘the same’ deep structure. That the linguist’s 
interpretation is inept deprives his technical 
comment of authority, even if his description 
of the mental processes of Lambert Strether 
in The Ambassadors is on the whole valid. 

‘Deep’ structure has always been a 
troublesome concept. While ‘deep’ seems 
permissible as a metaphor, the ‘structure’ of 
something invisible ‘below’ the text seems, 
to an empirical semanticist,. like the grin 
without the Cheshire cat. At the end of 
Fowler’s book, when he-writes-(with good 
reason) of an ‘incomplete matching of deep 
structures’ (p. 124) he makes the welcome 
admission that ‘deep’ structure is located in 
the minds of interpreters. If so, transforma- 
tional grammar is indeed a purely theoretical 
exercise—whose remoteness from literature 
has been cheerfully admitted by Chomsky 
himself. 

Students of literature or of society need 
a philosophical grasp of the nature of 
language. A linguist who tells them that 
words ‘possess’ ‘inherent’ features of meaning 
(pp. 33-4) lacks that sort of grasp. One who. 
constantly repeats a group of words ‘struc- 
ture’, ‘code’, ‘system’, ‘convention’ as if they 
were necessary technical terms, properly 
defined, but with an effect suspiciously like 
chanting a ritual, is no guide. A good text 
about language should itself be able to stand- 
up to close examination. 


a 
OLGA MCDONALD MEIDNER 
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